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PREFACE. 



Of the two very excellent works on Mythology by 
Mr. Keightley, the larger one is admirably fitted for 
advanced students^ and the smaller one for boys who 
are reading the Metamorphoses of Ovid. To suit 
the copvenience of such pupils^ it relates the Ovidian 
tale in preference to the original My the. It appears 
to me, therefore, that the following very accurate 
work by Professor StoU, will supply a want that 
many schoolmasters will have felt, that of a suffi- 
ciently complete work of moderate extent, for the 
use of the upper classes of a school. 

I had much difficulty in deciding upon the rule to 
be followed with respect to proper names. The 
Greek name ought of course to be retained ; but it 
is a more difficult question to determine, whether the 
Lixtin representation of the Greek name should be 
followed (by the substitution, for instance, of cs for 
ai, e for «, us for o*), or the Greek diphthongs be 
retained. After some hesitation I resolved to follow 
my author's example: the English student having 
already been tolerably familiarized to this ortho- 
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graphy by Mr. Grpte's History of Greece. It is 
almost impossible, however, to avoid some ii> 
consistency. Thus Mr. Grote writes Hfyhastos : 
whereas we surely should adopt either HipfuBStus 
or Hephaistoa. There are not a few familiar names 
which one hardly can part with ; and with respect to 
names that are of different forms in different dialects, 
there is a real difficulty. Thus Mr. Stoll incon- 
sistently writes AthenS but (usually) HSra: though 
in Epic writers the names are Athene, H^r^; in 
Attic Greek Athena (a), Hera. — Perhaps it would 
have been better to have retained the Greek names 

in the Greek characters. 

• 

T. K. A. 

Lyndon, 
Dec. 16, 1851. 
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Fig. 1, page 23. Zeus on a throne, with the lightning in his right 

hand and a sceptre in his left ; from a statue in 

the Vatican Collection. 
Fig. 2, page 24. Bust of Zeus, in the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
Fig. 3, page 24. Head of Hdra with the diadem; in the Villa 

Ludovisi, at Rome. 
Fig* "^9 P&ge 27. Statue of Hera, in the Vatican Collection. She 

held in her right hand a lance hy way of sceptre, 

and in her left probably a sacrificial bowl. 
Fig. 5, page 29. Statue of the AthSnd of Velletri, in the Louvre. 
Fig. 6, page 29. Bust of Ath§nA, with a severe expression of 

countenance ; from the Villa Albani. 
Fig. 7, page 29. Head of AphroditS, with a longing expression. 

In the Louvre ; from the Villa Borghese. 
Fig. 8, page 33. The Belvedere ApoUon Kallinikos. 
Fig> d» page 35. ArtSmis. Statue in the Louvre. 
Fig. 10, page 39. HermSs, as messenger of the gods, awaiting a 

commission from Zeus. Bronze statue from 

Herculaneum. 
Fig. 11, page 43. Statue of Aphrpditd, from the Borghese collec- 
tion in the Louvre. 
Fig. 12, page 70. Head of Apollon. Formerly in the Giustiniani 

Collection, now in the possession of Count Pour- 

tal^s-Gorgier. 
Fig. 13, page 70. Bust of Pose id dn in the Museo Chiaramonti in 

the Vatican. 
Fig. 14, page 91. Statue of the youthful Dionfsos, with the 

thyrsos in his right hand. In the Museum of 

the Louvre. 
Fig. 15, Frontitpieee. D^mdtSr with the torch (about which an infiila 

is twined) in her right hand, and a basket of 

ears of com in her left. Fresco painting at 

Pompeii. 
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often found with a even in tlie Tragedltni. 



\yxxo Kmrin) was 

worshipped as a goddess, from whose womb sprang the 
fruits engendered by the creative power of the atmosphere 
(Zeus), and iu volcanic regions, such as the island of 
Lemnos, the people paid divine honours to the fire which 
desolated their nelds. The history of these ima|;inary b 
beings was embodied in their Mythology, a sort of rude 
poetical chronicle, in which for many ages the Greeks re- 
corded the actions and adventures of their gods, as well 
as the phenomena of nature and the vicissitudes of 
human me. The idea, universally entertained by the 
ancients, that the whole visible world was pervaded by a 
divine spirit, imparted a religious character to these 
Myths, even when the subject had no immediate con- 
nexion with the gods themselves. As the people advanced 
^n civilization, and became experimentally aware that the 



2 HISTOEICAL DEVELOPMEM^T OF [2, 3. 

(1) world was governed by higher powers than those of 
A nature, the old mythological gods were either set aside 
altogether, or converted into moral agents. D^m^t^r, for 
example, was originally Gtda or Gsea, the divine mother, 
earth. Such a being would be highly honoured by an 
agricultural people ; agriculture brings settled habitations, 
marriages, and jurisprudence, and these again occasion 
the recognition of a moral power. The original idea is 
therefore enlarged, and Dem^ter becomes the foundress 
of settled habitations, marriages, and laws, and is thus 
almost entirely withdrawn from the realm of nature. 

2 This revolution, however, in the religious ideas of the 
B ancients was gradual, and was not fidly effected until the 

period when the Hellenic, or purely Grecian, mode of 
life developed itself out of the Pelasgian. 

3 About 1200 years before the Christian era, a general 
movement, occasioned by some pressure from without, 
produced an almost entire change of habitation among 
the Grecian tribes. Among these migratory races, the 
most prominent were the Dorians, a warlike people, *who 
took possession of the greater part of Peloponnesus, and 
compelled the other tribes to retire to the islands of the 
Archipelago and the coasts of Asia Minor, where they 
founded new cities, and compiled fresh codes of laws. 

c The changes consequent on this forcible eradication of an 
agricultural people from their native soil, produced a fur- 
ther alteratioji in their religious views. IVom this migra- 
tion, in fact, we may date the commencement of a period 
during which the religious system of the Greeks attained 
its highest degree of refinement. During the struggle 
between the old and new systems, the most distinguished 
champions of the latter were the poets, especially Horn er 
(between b.o. 1000 and 900), and Hesiod, to whom its 

D final triumph may be attributed. In the poetry of Homer, 
more especially, the gods are represented as palpable im- 
personations and free moral agents. The ancient myths, 
which furnish the subjects of his poems, are compelled to 
bear the impress of his genius ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectlv, to adapt themselves to the character of the times 
in which he lived. Here and there, perhaps, the people 
may have retained, in all their simplicity, the traditions of 
the earlier period ; but, in the main, the remark of Hero- 



3.] THE BELIGION OF THE GBEEKS. 3 

dotus is true, that the Greeks were indebted for their (3) 
gods to Homer and Hesiod. Homer was not indeed, a 
strictly speaking, a religious poet; but, whenever the 
gods were introduced as agents in the machinery of his 
plots, his representations of them seem to have been in 
exact accordance with the religious notions of the age. 
Men formed their gods after the model of the human 
race, and yet expected them to be exempt from the weak- 
nesses and sufferings of humanity. Hence the contra- 
dictions and absurdities which are perpetually occurring, 
when the poet tries to invest a mortal form with super- 
human majesty, or to attribute divine perfection to a 
being who eats, and drinks, and quarrels, like one of our- 
selves. In some parts, the gods of Homer appear of b 
more than gigantic size ; like Ar6s, for example (H. xxi. 
407), who, when struck to the groxmd, covered seven 
pletlura^ ; but, generally speaking, they are represented as 
scarcely exceeding the height of ordinary mortals. Like 
human beings, too, they require meat, and drink, and 
sleep ; and, inasmuch as they are corporeal, they are sub- 
ject to the laws of time and space. But &om these re- 
strictions the poet endeavours to emancipate them as far 
as he can, by giving them more powerful senses, so that 
they can see and hear at a greater distance (Od. v. 283 ; 
iv. 606. H. xvi. 231. 614. xv. 222), and traverse immense 
spaces in the shortest possible time. He also frequently c 
expresses an opinion, that the gods know all things (d€oi 
hi TB irdvra "laaaiy, Od. iv. 379. 468), and that they are 
able to warn men of the fate which awaits them (Od. i. 
37) ; and then, on the contrary, he tells us, that many 
things are hid from the gods, and that even Zeus himself 
may be sometimes imposed upon (H. xviii. 184, sqq. ; 
i. 640, sqq.). We cannot, therefore, attribute omni- 
science to Homer's gods, any more than omnipotence, 
although we every now and then meet with the assertion, 
" the gods can do all things " (Siol hi re vdvra hvvayrai, 
Od. X. 306 ; xiv. 646). Generally speaking, all that is n 
attributed to the gods is a superhuman power, by means 
of which they are able to interfere with the laws and 
course of nature, without any great exertion (pern). The 

1 One plethron == 100 Greek feet. 
B 2 



4 HISTOBICAL DBYELOPMENT, &C. [4, 

(3) gods are called /uafcapcC) ptia Zwovtcq, dKri^iec, far remored 
A above the troubles and sufferings of earth. : and jet, like 
mortals, they are visited by fear, sorrow, care, disappoint- 
ment, and pain. Despite, too, of their sanctity, they are 
often envious, passionate, hard-hearted, and ready to lure 
weak mortals to their destruction (H. ii. init v. 563). To 
these infirmities the gods of the Greek mythology are 
subject, because they are of necessity exposed to trials 
sinular to those sustained by the mort^, whose form they 
B bear. In a poet like Homer, who merely employs such 
beings as instruments for the carrying out of his plots, 
these defects in the character of the gods wiU, of course, 
be brought forward more prominently, than if the con- 
templation of their nature were altogether abstracted &om 
the bustle and movement of every-day life ; in which case 
only those traits would appear, which might seem to 
justify the common saying, that '* the gods are omniscient 
and omnipotent, and holy, and just, and happy.'* To 
these peculiarities may be added another, by which the 
god is more especially mstinguished from the man, I mean 
that of Immortality, the possession of which raises him 
above all that is temporal and terrestrial (deol alev idyreg, 
aetyeyeTai, addyaTOi Kal ayripaoi), 
4i That the Greeks considered immortality as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of their gods, is evident, from their 
making them swear by Styx, the river of the infernal 
regions, in token that they were ready to renounce their 
immortal nature, if they swore falsely (Od. v. 185. II. xv. 
36 ; xiv. 271. Hesiod, Th. 400). This immortality, as 
well as unfading youth, is insured by the. constant use of 
nectar and ambrosia *, by which the divine blood (Jx^p, 
H. V. 340) is renewed in their veins. The first shock was 
given to this system, by the philosophy established in the 
D colonies, about 600 years before the Christian era. Thus 
far, however, the religion of the mother country was un- 
periUed, for their deliverance from the Persian invasion, 
and the subsequent political elevation of the Greek states, 
had taught them gratitude to the supposed authors of 
those benefits. Erom the commencement, however, of 

^ "SiKTop is derived from vri (ne) and Kraoi (Krtivui) ; and 
ifjifipoffia (so, kdutdri), immortcU food, apfipoatoc like dftpporog, from 
d-fjt'pporSg, 



5. § 1.] OEKEALOaX or THE GOBS. 5 

the ^eloponnesian war, the poHtical, moral, and religious (4) 
character of the people began gradually to decline, and ▲ 
soon after the time of Alexander the Great the scepti- 
cism had become so general, that the philosopher Ei^e- 
menis was universaUj applauded, when he pronounced 
the gods to have been origmally only men, whose acts oi 
heroism or beneficence had exalted them in the estimation 
of their fellow-creatures. About the sam^ time, there 
arose in Greece a sort of religious sect, called the 
Orphics, who endeavoured to invent a system better 
suited to the spirit of the age, than the fabulous stories 
of deified men, to which belief had been accorded for so 
many centuries. With this view Mysteries, as they b 
were called, were introduced, in which the old worship of 
the powers of nature was revived iu a modified form, for 
the purpose of shadowing forth the immortality of the 
soul, and the recompense which awaited men afiber death. 
But neither philosophy nor mysteries could satisfy the 
yearnings of the human heart after a more perfect know- 
ledge, and, in their disappointment, they sought to 
strengthen the old system, by the introduction of a host 
of foreign divinities, the gods of Egypt and of Asia, or 
sought a refuge for their doubts in the dark abyss of utter 
unbeUef. In this deplorable condition the whole heathen c 
world remained, until, at length, in the Mness of time, life 
and immortality were brought to light by the Qospel K 



II. Obigin^ of theie Gods ilnj> op the wobld, as 

BEPBESElfTED m THEIB MYTHS. 

§ 1. Genealogy of the Gods, 

The Greeks believed that the supreme power was lodged 5 
in the hands of other divine beings long before those d 
whom they now worshipped as the rulers of the universe 
were called into existence. H e sio d, a Boeotian poet, who 

^ The Romans had origiiudly a religion of their own, entirely 
diBtinct from that of the Greeks. With Greek civilization, howevej*, 
the Greek mythology was imported into Italy. The gods mentioned 
hy Roman writers, in the golden age of their literature, differ only 
in name from those of the Greeks. — See Appendix. 

B 3 



6 OEITEALOaY OE THE GODS. [5. § 1. 

(5) flourished about 100 years after Homer, gives us, in his 

A Theogony, the genealogy of the gods, as well as the 
history of creation (cosmogony). In the beginning 
(Theogn. 116, sqq.) was' Chaos (void, immeasurable 
space), then G-aia (or Qtd&a,: Faia, the earth), Tartaros 
(the subterranean abyss), and Er6s (love), G-aia brings 
forth TJranus (the heavens), the Mountains, and Fon- 
tos (the sea) ; G-aia and TJranus are the parents of the 
Titans: Okeanos, Koios, Krios, Hyperi6n, lape- 
tos, Theia, Eheia (or Eh^a : 'Peta, 'Pea), Themis, 
MnSmosynd, Fhoibe, T^thys and Kronos, also the 
Cycl6pes and the Hecatoncheires (hundred-handed 

B giants) Kottos, Briareos, and Gy^s. Ouranos or 
IJranus \ however, hated his offspring, and prevented 
their coming forth into the light of day. Indignant at 
this unnatural behaviour, Gaia persuaded his son Kronos 
to mutilate his father and usurp his throne. Kronos and 
Ehea then became the parents of Hestia or Histia, 
D^m^ter, H^r^, Had^s, Poseid6n and Zeus (Theogn. 

c 453, sqq.). To prevent the usurpation of his throne by 
any of his children, Kronos swallowed them immediately 
after their birth. As soon as Zeus was bom, Eh^a pre- 
sented to the father a stone, which he swallowed instead 
of his child. Zeus was concealed in Crete, where he 
remained until he was fuU grown ; when he sallied forth, 
deposed his &ther, and (aided by the arts of Gaia or 
M^tis) compelled him to disgorge the children whom he 
had swallowed, and whose bodies, on account of their 

D divine nature, were imperishable. The stone which he 
had swallowed last of all was the first object discharged 
&om his stomach. This was set up by Zeus in the glo- 
rious Pyth6 (Delphi), as a sign and a wonder for mortal 
men*. 

^ Uranus was never worshipt as a god, although divine honours 
were rendered to Gaia or G^. The Theogony of Hesiod is through- 
out a farrago, composed of the most heterogeneous ingredients. We 
iind there the nature-gods of the old Pelasgic Mythology, concrete 
divinities, and beings who are indebted for their origin to the cosmo- 
gonies of priests and philosophers. The whole of the work, how- 
erer, is pervaded by one leading idea ; viz. that the world as it now 
exists, with its god^ was gradually formed out of a dark and shape- 
less void. 

' Compare this with what is afterwards related of the battle of 



6. § 1.] GENEALOGY OP THE GODS. 7 

In conjunction with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 6 
undertakes an expedition against Kronos and the Titans, a 
As brute force can only be overcome by brute force, Zeus, 
by the advice of Quia, releases the Cycfopes, who had been 
detained prisoners in the bowels of the earth, and receives 
from their hands the thunder and the deadly lightning. 
He also releases the Hecatoncheires, and brings them 
back to the upper world. The battle had already raged 
for ten years between the Titans and the Olympic gods, 
the former fighting from the mountain of Othrys, and 
the latter from Olympus, when those mighty giants ap- 
peared on the field as allies of the Olympiaos. Eocks b 
were hurled at each other by the combatants, whilst Zeus 
with his flaming thunderbolts mingled in the fray, sup- 
ported by aU the other gods of Olympus, so that heaven 
and earth, and even Tartarus itself, trembled to their 
foundations, and re-echoed the din of battle. At length, 
the Titans were overcome, loaded with chains, and 
thrown into the depths of Tartarus, where, surrounded by 
barriers of brass and threefold night, they are guarded by 
the Hecatoncheires, the fiuthful warders of Zeus. But c 
the throne of Zeus is not yet firmly established. Gaia 
brings forth another monster of stupendous size, named 
TyphdeuSj^who is at last struck down by the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus, and thrown into the lowest depths of Tar- 
tarus (Theogn. 820, sqq.). Thus Zeus and his brethren 
and sisters become the supreme rulers of the universe. 
This Titanomachy, or war of the Titans with the gods 
of Olympus, represents the struggle between the rough 
unbridled powers of nature and the gods who introduced 
order and civilization into the world ; and also the con- d 
test of the olden time with that period, when the gods of 
Olympusj the higher and more spiritual powers, bore rule. 
These gods subdued the mighty Titans (the rugged 
powers of nature), some of whom lie bound in Tartarus, 
whilst others are made subservient to the new order of 
things ^ 

the Titans, to which it evidently has some reference. From the 
first appearance of the Olympic gods on the stage, Delphi, where 
Apollo made known the will of his father, Zeus, became a place of 
especial importance. 
' 1 Later poets have confounded the Gigantes, a gigantic race of 
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9. § 2.] THE GODS OP OLTMPrS. 9 

three. Zeus, the eldest, as well as the most powerful (8) 
and sagacious \ is the king of the gods. (Hes. Theog. ▲ 
881, sqq. Horn. H. 16. 187, sqq.), to whom his own 
brothers, as well as the other inhabitants of Olympus, 
are subject. The Olympic gods are grouped around the 
throne of Zeus on the heights of Olympus, a mountain 
between Thessaly and Macedonia. Among them we find 
iivinities of inferior rank, suchasLetd, Dion^, Themis, 
&c., who were once Titans, but afterwards entered into 
Tiendly relations with the new rulers. Poseid6n and 
Sad^s usually reside in the kingdoms assigned to them, 
out they have the entree of Olympus whenever they 
jlease. 

On Olympus, whose lofty peak rises above the clouds, 9 
iwell the gods in palaces erected by H^phaistos (He- b 
)h8Bstus) ; around and above them is the ever-cloudless 
jky; no rain or snow falls in those happy regions, no 
Tide wind disturbs the everlasting calm (Od. vi. 42, sqq.). 
3n the highest pinnacle of the mountain is the palace of 
5euB, where "the other gods assemble at the feast or in 
council. Heb^, the ever-youthfiil, and Ganymed^s, 
he Phrygiaii boy, whom Zeus stole from the earth and 
•ndowed with immortality, offer them nectar and am- 
)ro8ia, whilst the Muses delight their ears with melo- 
'ious strains, and the Charites display their celestial 
harms. Iris, the gentle goddess of the rainbow, conveys o 
he messages of the godfi from heaven to earth ; the 
lorsB, goddesses of thd seasons, open and shut the closed 
-ate of Olympus; and Helios, the all-seeing sun-god, 
rings to gods and mortals the cheerful light of day. In 
he morning he rises from the eastern Okeanos, heralded 
jy the rosy-fingered E6s (the dawn), and at night sinks 
rest beneath its western wave. For Okeanos, the 
lighly stream of the universe, flows around the earth 
ad tne sea, and from it ^are supplied the waves of the 
ea as well as all the rivers and fountains (II. xxi. 196. 
viii. 607). Okeanos is also personified by the poets ; D 
nd the streams, and rivers, and fountains, have their own 



^ Hesiod calls him the youngest of the brothers, because, in his 
oetry, the more perfect and exalted always follows the more base 
ad imperfect. 
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10 THE GODS or OLTHPUS. [10, 11. § 2. 

(9) especial gods. Eor the Greek filled all nature — the 
A mountaiiL, and the field, and the forest, the air, and the 
water, with divine beings. But all these divinities of 
nature are subordinate to the gods of Olympus, and obey 
the commands of Zeus, the sovereign ruler of the 
universe. 

10 Poseid6n inhabits a glittering palace in the depths of 
the sea, near Mgsd, where he is attended by a troop of 
marine deities (who form as it were a second Olympus) ; 
by his wife Amphitrite, Trit6n, the Nereides, &c. 
In conjunction with them he rules the sea, stilling its 
waves or vexing them with storms. Of the residence of 
Hades, where the dead tarry, we have two distinct ac- 
counts in Homer. The most natural is that which de- 
scribes the resting-place of the dead as a dark and fearfiil 
space, through which the Styx rolls its waters (II. xx. 61. 

B viii. 369. Od. v. 185). According to another account, 
Hades * lies beyond the ocean iq the extreme west, in a 
place to which the rays of the sun never penetrate. 
Having traversed the ocean, we come in the first place to 
a low strand, and the Groves of Persephon^. Here is 
the entrance to the dark realms of Had^s, where the 
Pyriphlegeth6n and the Kokytos [in Lat. Cocytus] 
(a branch of the Styx) fall iato the Acher6n (Od. x. 
608). On the shore of the Okeanos is also the humid 
meadow of Asphodelos, where the dead wander (Od. 
xi. 539), and beyond this is Erebos, the place of deepest 

c darkness. Odysseus [ Uh/sses], who in his wanderings 
visited Had^s, saw here the shades of heroes and heroic 
women, and beheld Min6s with his golden sceptre ad- 
ministering justice among the dead, and Tityos, and Tan- 
talos, and Sisyphos, who were punished here for crimes 
committed in the upper world. Had^s and his dark con- 
sort, and the other horrible forms of the lower world, he 
did not see ; because they dw^lt in a still more distant 
region, and in more profound gloom (Od. xi.). 

11 Homer mingles these two descriptions of Had^s toge- 
D ther, without explaimng what connexion they have with 

each other. The notion of a western Had^s was after- 

^ Had^a in Homer is always the name of a person ; the word was 
not used to indicate a place until long after his time. 
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wards dropt, the general idea being that the place indi- (11) 
cated by that name was a deep abyss in the bowels of the a 
earth. Kerberos (Cerberus), the watch-dog of the in- 
fernal regions, is, it is true, mentioned by Homer, but 
without any name. It was reserved for a later period to 
complete the portraiture of this monster, as well as to fLQ 
up the general outline of the infernal picture. Two other 
judges, Aiakos and Ehadamanthos, were given as as- 
sessors to Min6s-^the ferryman Char6n, and LethS, 
the stream of oblivion, were also added. Tartaros, b 
which was afterwards confounded with Had^s, is de- 
scribed by Homer as an abyss below the earth, and Had^s 
itself, at the extreme limit of the earth and sea, as hr 
removed from the earth's surface as that surface is from 
heaven. It is the prison in which the Titans are confined. 
Elysium (the happy fields in which the blessed wander) 
is not, according to Homer, a portion of the lower world, 
but is situated on the western margin of the earth, on 
this side the ocean. Whether he intended to represent 
it as an island, is uncertain. Hesiod was the first who 
named it ^^the Islands of the Elessed." At a later period 
all these descriptions were combined (see Virg. Mn . vi. 
264, to the end). 

§ 3. Men. 

The gods are immortal, but the sons of men come and 12 
go like the leaves of the forest ; after fretting awhile on c 
the stage of hfe, they quit the earth to descend into the 
dark, joyless, shadowy reahns of Hades. And yet, as 
long as they are on earth, the gods are not far from men 
— they love the human race, stand by them in the time 
of sorrow and the hour of danger, and gladden their 
hearts with the gifts of fortune. They send them warn- 
ings, and proclaim their will by the voice of oracles ; nay, 
sometimes they even appear to them in their own or 
borrowed forms ;' and in the olden time they delighted to n 
dwell among men — ^the gods contracting marriages with 
the daughters of earth, and goddesses lavishing their 
affections on mortal lovers. By this intercourse with 
immortal beings, the human race was ennobled, for the 
children of men were the sons and daughters of gods. 
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(12) Thus the race of heroes in the olden time was fer ex- 
A alted above the men of a later period, and, after their 
removal from earth, enjoyed a separate existence in the 
Islands of the Blessed. By degrees, these heroes were 
elevated by the popular belief into demigods Qifiideoi), 
and were deemed worthy of especial honour as the bene- 
factors of the human race. Some of them, like HSrakles 
(Hercules), were even admitted among the gods of 
Olympus. Homer, in his hymns, exults in the glory of 
those times, when the world was yet young, and men 
were full of strength and courage, and every heroic 
B virtue. Often he compares the past with the present, 
and mourns over the degeneracy of his own times ; but it 
was reserved for later poets to trace the steps, by which 
the world declined from the Golden age, when Kronos 
reigned, to the age of Iron under Zeus. Hesiod {0pp. 
et Dies, 109, sqq.) speaks of five ages, or generations of 
men. The first was the Golden, when the subjects of 
Kronos, after a long, and innocent, and happy life, fell 
asleep at last without experiencing the pains of sickness 
or the infirmity of old age. [When tins generation dis- 
appeared from the earth, they became, by the wiU of 
Zeus, benevolent guardians of the human race — super- 
human daemons, ktr&Kol, kiriyfiovioiy ^vXaicec Qytiriav dv- 

13 Theii followed the age of Silver, less virtuous than the 
former, when the days of man's life began to be curtailed, 

and the decrepitude of old age to be felt. Zeus exter- 
minated them in his wrath, because they reftised to render 
due honour to the immortal gods. [They became wro-xOo" 
. vioi jxaKapis SvriTol, but were still reverenced *.] 

14 This was succeeded by the Brazen age, a generation 

^ The bracketed passages are probably a later interpolation. Ho- 
mer makes no essential distinction between the 9eoi and Saiftovecy 
nor have the dead, in his poems, any influence over the lives of those 
who survive. The philosopher Thales (about 600 b.c.) is said to 
have been the first who established the distinction between Gods, 
D 86 m n s, and Heroes. According to the philosophic notion, the 
Dsemons (genii) are superhuman beings, who occupy an interme- 
diate position between gods and men. They protect mankind, are 
the channels through which their prayerf are conveyed to the gods, 
and the bearers of the gifts and commanda of the gods from heaven 
to earth. 
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created by Zeus out of the wood of the ash (because the (14) 
lance is made of that wood), terrible and savage, delight- a 
ing in war and plunder. The fourth age was that of the 
Heroes, who are also called Demigods. This genera- 
tion was better and more upright than that which pre- 
ceded it. They fought around the walls of Thebes and 
Troy, where most of them fell ; and now they live under 
Kronos, in the islands of the blessed. 

The fifth, or Iron age, was that in which the poet him- 15 
self Hved. It teemed with sorrow and suffering, with 
insolence and injustice \ • 

This description is evidently not original. The most 16 
natural gradation would have been the Golden, Silver, b 
Brazen, and Iron ages ; but Hesiod, it would seem, intro- 
duced the Heroic age in imitation of Homer. 

The deterioration of the human race (the fall of man), 17 
and the evils to which it gave birth, are attributed to 
Prometheus (forethought), the son of the Titan lapetos 
and Klymene, of whom Hesiod relates the foUowing myth 
(Theog. 521, sqq.) : When the Olympic deities were now 
lords of the imiverse, and gods and men assembled in 
Mek6ne (Sicyon) to settle what sacrifices should be offered 
up by mortals, Prom^theus^ animated by a wicked desire 
of outwitting Zeus, cut an ox in pieces, and concealed its 
flesh and entrails in the skin, on which he laid the paunch, 
which was the worst portion of the carcase. Of the bones c 
be made another heap, which he covered with fat. Then 
be called on Zeus to choose. Zeus, although well aware 
of the attempted deception, chose the bones ; but, in his 
anger, deprived mankind of the element of fire, which 
Prometheus afterwards stole, and restored to them. This 
audacious proceeding enraged Zeus still more, and, to 
punish them, he caused Hephaistos to form, out of the 
earth, a beautiful virgin, who was sent down to dwell 
among men, after she had been adorned with every seduc- 
tive grace by Ath^n^. Prom this source sprang all the 

1 Tirgil (Greorg. i. 125, sqq.) mentions only two ages, the golden 
and the iron. Horace (Epod. xvi. 63, sqq.) speaks of three, the 
golden, brazen, and iron. Ovid (Met. i. 89, sqq.) tries to combine 
the myth of the different ages with that of Deukalion. Prometheus 
forms the first man, and then follow four generations. The fourth 
18 swept away by the deluge, and the earth is re-peopled by Deuka- 
lidn, the son of Prometheus. 
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(17) sins and sorrows of the human race. Prometheus himself 
A was bound, by command of Zeus, to a pillar, where an 
eagle came daily to feast on his liver. At length Herakles 
•slew the eagle, and released Prometheus, in fulfilment of 
the will of Zeus, who had decreed that his son should 
be still further glorified by this deed. 

18 The lesson taught by this myth is, that man, by means 
of knowledge and civilization, of which the use of fire is 
the source, was withdrawn from the state of happiness 
and contentment in which nature had placed hun, and 

B exposed to unitumbered ills. Prometheus himself (the 
Provident) is a personification of the human intellect, 
which sets itself in opposition to the gods, and, in its 
presumptuous arrogance, grasps at that which belongs 
only to immortal beings. A prisoner in chains, he is con- 
demned to endure and to suffer, until Herakles, the mor- 
tal, who, by endurance and suffering, overcame the trials 
of earth, and obtained a place among the gods, destroys 

c the eagle which is tearing his flesh. By woman death, 
the greatest of evils, was brought into the world ; for the 
condition of our nature is, that as one generation is bom, 
another shall die to make room for it : thus the propa- 
gation of our race renders immortality on earth impos- 
«ible*. [We cannot fail to see the resemblance of this 
myth to the revealed History." 

19 JEschylus has made this myth the subject of three con- 
n secutive tragedies, — Prometheus the Fire-Bringer, 

Prometheus Bound, and Prometheus Unbound, Of 
these pieces, we possess only the second- Prometheus is 
here represented as the son of Themis. In the war of 
the Titans he had supported Zeus, because his mother 
had foretold that victory would be on the side of those 

^ In the Works and Days of Hesiod (48, sqq.), the same myth is 
related, with a slight variation. Hdphaistos formed the woman out 
■of water and earth, and the gods bestowed on her all kinds of gifts. 
She was then brought by Hermes to EpimStheus (Afterthought), 
the brother of Prometheus, who took her to wife. Old age, and sor- 
row, and weariness, and sickness, and death, had been hitherto un- 
known ; but no sooner did Panddra appear on earth, than she lifted 
the lid of her box, and out flew all the ills by which the human race 
are afflicted. Hope alone remained a prisoner within the box ; and 
thus it comes to pass, that, amidst his manifold trials and sorrows, 
man \a not permitted to indulge the hope that his condition in this 
world will ever be better. 
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who were distmguislied for their sagacity rather than for (19) 
brute force. Having overthrown his enemies, and intro- ^ 
duced a new order of things, Zeus declared his intention 
of exterminating the existing race of men, and creating a 
better. This proposition is vehemently resisted by I^o- 
metheus, who places in the hands of mortals the fire which 
he has stolen from H^phaistos, and thus enables them to 
cultivate those arts by which their condition is improved. 
At the same time he frees them from the fear of death, 
by imparting to them hopes of the future. Zeus now 
suffers the human race to remain, for what reason we are 
not informed ; but Prometheus is punished for his rebel- 
lion, by being chained to a rock in the inhospitable wilds 
of Scythia. Here he bewails his fate, and curses the in- 
justice of Zeus, who has punished him for the services 
which he has rendered to mankind. The Okeanides and b 
Okeanos, who commiserate his sufferings, advise him to 
submit to the will of Zeus. Prometheus informs them 
that the time will come when danger will threaten the 
throne of Zeus, and that it can only be averted by his 
imparting to the sovereign of the universe a secret known 
to none but himself. This secret (that a goddess should 
bear to Zeus a son, who would be more powerful than 
himself, and hurl his father from the throne) Prometheus 
refuses to disclose, until Zeus has released him from his 
impnsonment, and made atonement to him for the wrongs 
which he has sustained. 16, the daughter of Inaohos o 
(whom HSre, in a fit of jealousy, once transformed into 
a cow, in which shape she wanders over the earth), now 
appears on the stage, and is informed by Prometheus that 
she wiU at length find rest in Egypt, and there bring forth 
a son, one of whose descendants, named H^r^^s, wiQ re- 
lease him from his sufferings. Zeus, having received in- 
formation of these threats of Prometheus, sends Hermes 
to him with a message, commanding him to disclose the 
name of the woman who is destined to bear this formid- 
able son. Prometheus stiU refusing, a flash of lightning 
strikes him, and he sinks into the abyss with the rock to 
which he is chained. Thus ends the tragedy. Hermes has n 
revealed to him that he will not be restored to the light 
of day, but will remain bound to the rock, where the eagle 
will continue to gnaw his liver daily, until another god 

c 2 
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(19) Bhould undertake, of Ms own accord, to fetch him from 
▲ Had^s. This prophecy was at length fulfilled. The cen- 
taur Chir6n, having received an incurable wound in the 
foot from one of the arrows of ELdriUd^s, descended into 
the infernal regions for Promdtheus. Her&kl^ with the 
permission of Zeus, shot tfie eagle, and Prometheus was 
restored to liberty, having first revealed the secret. This 
reconciliation with Zeus seems to have been the denoue^ 
ment of the last of the three tragedies — ^the " Prometheus 
Unbound." 

20 The story of Prometheus, of which Hesiod gives us a 
dark and somewhat confused sketch, has been handled by 
-Slschylus with great skill, but with a one-sided view of 

B his hero's character. The gifts which he imparts to men 
are merely temporal : he gives them fire, and teaches them 
the arts which promote civilization ; but moral benefits he 
cannot bestow. He is the personification of that arrogant 
and selfish spirit which, confiding in its own strength and 
its own sagacity, refuses to submit to the wiU of Zeus, 
and is therefore visited with punishment. It is only when 
he abandons his obstinate resistance to the commands of 
Zeus, that HerSkl^s, the ideal of human virtue and pious 
submission to the divine will, is sent to release him from 
his bondage ^ 

21 The Greeks do not seem to have had any very distinct 
c ideas concerning the origin of the htmian race. In the 

Works and Days of Hesiod, we are told that man was cre- 
ated by the Olympic gods ; and yet, in another part of the 
poem, he informs us that gods and men had one common 
origin, both having sprung out of the earth. Gk)ds and 
men lived together in harmony until the reign of Zeus, 
when the gods thought fit to separate themselves from 
mortals, and to require that divine honours should be 
rendered to them in acknowledgement of the protection 
which they afforded to mankind. 

22 The notion that the human race sprang out of the 
D ground, is found also in the myth of Deukali6n and 

Pyrrha. "When Zeus, indignant at the sinfulness of 
mankind, destroyed the inhabitants of the earth by a 
deluge, Deukalidn, King of Phthia, and his wife Pyrrha, 

^ At Athens, torch-races were instituted in honour of PromStheos^ 
as the giver of fire to the human race. 
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escaped in an enormous ship. After tossing on the waters (22) 
for nine days and nine nights, the vessel was stranded on a 
Parnassus, in Phdcis. The waters having subsided, Deu- 
kalidn consulted the oracle at Delphi as to the manner in 
which the human race were to be restored. Themis, who, 
at that time delivered the oracles, replied, " Both of you 
" cover your heads, and loosen your girdles, and then cast 
" behind you the bones of your great mother.'* Deukali6n 
rightly interpreted the prophecv to mean, that they should 
take up stones from tne earth, and cast behind them. 
This, therefore, they did ; and the stones which he threw 
became men, and those thrown by Pyrrha women. Thus b 
Deukali6n became the founder of the Hellenic race. Origi- 
nally this myth— of the destruction of mankind by a 
deluge— was confined to Thessaly, but later poets have 
sought to combine the story of Deukalidn with that of 
Prometheus and the myths concerning the different races 
of men ; and, in the prosecution of this design, have re- 
presented Deukali6n as the son of Prometheus. 



SPECIAL PAET. 

A. The Grods. 

L Gods op Olymptts, 

§ 1. Zeus (Zfwff, Aide, Jiipiter^). 

Zeus, the son of Kronos and Ehea (Hes.Theog. 453), 23 
ftnd therefore named by the poets Krom6n and KronTdes c 
(Kpoj/iwv, KpovllriQj Satumius), was the mighty sovereign 
of the universe, the father of gods and men. He is the 
inost powerful of aU. the gods : to his wiU all must yield 
imphcit obedience. When he forbids the gods to take 
part in the struggle between the Greeks and Trojans, he 
says, " Suspend a golden cord from the skies, and let all 
** the gods and goddesses exert their utmost strength to 

^ The original nominative of Aioc must have heen Ate (from the 
same root as dies and deus). The combination of the d with the sibi- * 
lant sound <r (<r^ = 2^), produced 7jtvQ ; another form of which may 
have been Zifv (Gen. Zijroc). In Jupiter, JoviSy a j is substituted 
for the { in Zedc, in the same way as, e.g. in^v^m = ^vyov, 

C 3 
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(23) " drag me down firom heaven, it will be all in vain ; but, if 

A " it please me to put forth mj strength, I can draw jou 
" upwards, together with the earth and sea, and fasten the 
" cord to the rocky peak of Olympus, so that the world 
*' shall swing in empl^ space: so much greater is my strength 
" than that of gods and men" (Horn. IL 8, 18, sqq.). When 
Zeus enters the assemblies of the immortals, fdl rise from 
their seats and advance to greet him (IL 1, 5B3). Seated 
on his lofty throne on Olympus, he receives the petitions 
of the gocb : when he nods, in token that their prayers 
are granted, his ambrosial locks wave, and all Olympus is 
shaken. To Zeus alL power belongs : id his hand is the 
fate of mortals : all good and evil comes from him (Od. 4, 

B 236). In his palace are two vessels, the one filled with 
evil, the other with good gifts ; out of these he dispenses 
to men either good or ill fortune, according to his own 
discretion (U. 24, 257). Whilst the struggle on the plains 
of Troy is yet undecided, Zeus, who is seated on Ida^ holds 
forth his golden scales, in one of which he places the death- 
lot of the Trojans, and in the other that of the AchsBans ; 
then he holds the balance in the middle, and the scale of 
the Achaeans sinks (B. 8, 69). In the same manner he 
weighs the fates of Achilles and Hector against one an- 
other (H. 22, 209). 
24 If we examiae this imagery more closely, we shall find 

c that the fate of the world is not actually in the hands of 
Zeus, but in those of a still mightier power, the dark and 
mysterious Moira. Thus Zeus, although sometimes equal 
to Moira, is represented in other places as inferior to her. 
This contradiction runs through the whole of the ancient 
heathen system, from Homer downwards. The explana- 
tion is this : Zeus was the most exalted, most perfect, and 
most powerful among the deities of the Greek mythology; 
but he was surrounded by a host of gods, each of whom 
possessed sufficient freedom of action to prevent the ex- 

D ercise, on his part, of unlimited power. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there existed no absolute authority by which 
the universe could be governed. To remedy this evil, the 
G-reeks imagined another and a higher power, named 

* Moira, to whom the gods were compelled to render un- 
qualified obedience. But the inventive powers of man 
had been already taxed to the utmost instead therefore 
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of creating a palpable being, such as were the gods of a 
Olympus, they sufiered Moira to remain a dark, and vague, 
and incomprenensible power or influence. 

Zeus resides on Olympus, the snow-clad mountain of 25 
Thessaly, whose lofty summit pierces the clouds, and 
reaches to heaven ; consequently his dwelling is in SBther, 
and from him proceed all the atmospheric phsBuomena : 
he collects and scatters the clouds, sends rain, and snow, 
and hail on the earth, launches the forked lightning, and 
gives a voice to the rolling thunder. When he shakes his 
shield, the guttering embossed »gis, storms arise, the 
mountain-tops are enveloped in clouds, the lightning 
flashes, and the thunder roars (II. 17, 593). His most b 
fearM weapon is the thunder-bolt, with which he terrifles 
men and gods (ci^pvoira, vi^t/jpc/icriicy kpiy^owoQ^ the wide- 
high- loud- thimdering ; repvucEpavvoc, rejoicing-in-thun- 
der; dpyiKeftavvoCf dartpoKfirriQy huiler-of-the-thunder- 
bolt; vt6€\riyepiTa, iceXacvc^/|C, the cloud-compeller, the 
raiser-ot -black- clouds; alyioxoQy the SDgis-beanng). As 
he raises the storm, so does he also appease the fury 
of the elements : he sends the fair wind and brings back 
the cheerful day. The whole order of nature is from 
him. The HorsB (^llpai), goddesses of the weather 
and the changing seasons, who open the cloud-gates of 
Olympus, and send rain and sunshine upon the earth 
(Od. 24, 343), are the ministers of his will, and also his 
daughters. 

The power of Zeus over the human race, is as unlimited 26 
as that which he exercises over the elements. To him the c 
future, as well as the past, is known : he is the source 
therefore of dreams, indications of the future by meaas of 
lightning, or the flight of birds, and onwles ; for ApoUd, 
his favorite son, is only the iuterpreter of his will. 
Hence it is that he is called Zeus Travofn^aioQ (H. 8, 250), 
the go^ of all voices and sounds. The laws of human life n 
and human society emanate from him. The kings of the 
earth are his representatives, employed by him to admi- 
nister justice to mortals, and deriving their authority from 
his commission (II. 2, 205). He is the guardian of the 
popular assembly (dyopaio^) and the council (/3ov\aioc), 
and wreaks his vengeance on those who pervert the right 
by violence (H. 16, 386). Consequently Themis, and 
Bikd, and Nemesis, are his companions. He enforces 
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(26) the obligation of an oath, and puniflhes those who are 

A guilty of perjury (Z. opxtoQ. H. 4, 158). The rights of 
hospitality are under his especial protection: he is the 
friend of the exile and the suppliant (Z. {cVioc, ireVioc). 
He is the protector of families and of the house, as well 
as of the state, and therefore an altar is generally erected 
to him in the centre of the court (Z. ipKeioi), 
27 Such, generally speaking, is the character assigned to 
Zeus by Homer; but as the gods of this poet are living 
beings, endowed with the virtues, and subject to the vices 
of mortality, we sometimes find Zeus in circumstances 
scarcely consistent with the dignity and greatness of the 

B mighty sovereign of the universe. In Olympus his su- 
premacy is not always fully recognized by the other gods. 
The most frequent rebels against his will are his brother 
Poseid6n, Ins wife H^ra, and his favorite daughter 
Athen& [lonice, Her^, Athene], who are perpetually 
endeavouring to deprive him of his power by force or 
treachery. The three gods once tried to make him a 
prisoner, but Thetis summoned firom the depths of the 
sea the mighty Briareus-Aigai6n, with his hundred 
arms, before whose unwieldy strength the rebels shrank 
back in terrour (H. 1, 399). A perpetual feud existed be- 
tween him and Hera, on account of his son H6r&kles, 
whom Hera hated, because he was the offspring of another 

c mother. She entered into a conspiracy with Hypnos 
(sleep), who engaged to steep the senses of Zeus in 
forgetfulness, whilst H^ra raised a storm which should 
overwhelm Herakles in the sea, on his return from 
Greece. On the discovery of this plot, Zeus suspended 
Hera from the sky by two golden chains, with a heavy 
anvil attached to each of her feet. The gods, who came 
to her assistance, were seized by Zeus, hurled across the 
threshold of heaven, and dashed down to earth; but 
Her&kles was conveyed in safety to the horse-breeding 
Argos (II. 14, 249, and 15, 18). Zeus is also under the 
influence of At^, iofatuation or blindness (II. 19, 95 

D — 133). He does not, like the other gods, engage per- 
sonally in the GDrojan war ; but, according to the object 
which he has in view, he ^Eivours sometimes the one party 
and sometimes the other. Generally speaking he leaves 
Troy to its fate ; but, in order to make the Achseans sen- 
sible of the value of Achillas (as he had promised Thetis), 
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he fayours the Trojans for a while, and permits them to m. 
triumph over their enemies. 

Homer's description of Zeus was subsequently adopted, 28 
with a few exceptions, by the whole of Greece, where he 
was universaUj recognized as the king and father of gods 
and men. National games were instituted in honour of 
him at Nemea in Argolis, and Olympia in EHs (Z. ayu- 
vtoc, 'OXvfxwiog), At Olympia he had a magnificent tem- 
ple, in which was placed the famous statue by Phidias, 
which held in its right hand a figure of NikS, the god- 
dess of victory. 

In some parts of Greece, the people followed the tra- 29 
dition of an earlier period, which represented him as a b 
personage differing, in many essential particulars, from 
the Zeus of Homer. The most ancient worship of Zeus 
was at D6d6na in Epirus, where he had a famous oracle. 
This Pelasgian or I)6d6n8dan Zeus is mentioned once 
in the Ihad (16, 233). The priests of this oracle were 
called Selli (2e\Xoi) ; they never washed their feet, and 
slept on the bare groimd. He is here a god hovering in 
SBther, and revealing himself in the sound of the forest 
leaves; for the most ancient oracular responses were 
given by the rustling of the sa(»*ed oak, which was sup- 
posed to declare the wiU of the god. Future events were o 
also foretold by the flight of sacred doves, and by the 
sound of brazen vessels suspended in the air. This spirit 
of the air was united at a very early period to the com- 
mon mother Gaia or Ge, and was consequently reverenced 
as the fertilizer of the earth. The priestesses of D6d6na 
sang — 

Zeus was, Zeus is, and Zeus shall be. Oh ! greatest of 

gods, Zeus I 
G& pours forth her fruits; hence Gaia address we as 

* mother ! * 

These priestesses seem to have been the attendants of n 
Di6ne, who shared the temple at D6d6na with Zeus as 
his consort, instead of Hera. Her name indicates that 
she is in all respects, except her sex, identical with Zeus 
(Zevc — A«oc — Atwi'ij = Juno), She is the goddess of the 
air, and, as such, sends down the fertilizing rain ; hence 
she is called Acwviy 'Yac. But as she was worshipped only 
in D6d6na, and, in process of time, the glories of that 
ancient sanctuary were ecHpsed by other shrines, she 
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(29) seems graduallj to have faUen into disrepute, and, at last, 
A to have been entirely supplanted by Hera. She plays but 
a very subordinate part in the Greek mythology, some 
writers regarding her only as a nymph, or one of the 
Titans : hence she is said to have been the daughter of 
Okeanos and Tethys, or of Uranos and Ge. Homer 
tells us that she was the mother of Aphrodite by Zeus 
(II. 5, 371). . 

30 The Zeus of the island of Crete was also one of the 
old gods of nature, like the Zeus of D6d6na. His mother 
Ehea, to save him from the jaws of her husband Kronos, 
brought him forth in secret in a grotto of the mountam 
Dikt^ (Z. AiKTalog), and entrusted him to the care of the 
Kuretes (or Korybantes), and the nymphs Adrasteia 
and Ida, daughters of Melisseus (the man of honey). 

B The infant god wm nourished with the milk of the goat 
Amaltheia, and with honey which the bees brought from 
the mountains. In a very short time he became strong 
enough to depose his father. As Zeus was bom, so was 
his grave also shown in *Grete. He dies and hves again, 
as nature dies in autumn and is bom again in the spring. 
This god of nature, the personification, iu some sort, of 
nature herself, was worshipped by the Cretans vrith the 
maddest orgies: his birth was celebrated with sword- 
dances, and shouts of joy and the wild music of the Kure- 
tes, or priests of the god ; and in autumn his funeral rites 

C were celebrated with mourning and lamentation. The 
honours paid to Zeus in Crete were similar to those 
which were elsewhere rendered toDionysos. The Cre- 
tan myth of the rape of Eur6pa would seem to indicate 
that he was represented in that island under the figure of 
an ox. Zeus, so runs the tale, for love of Eur6pa, the 
daughter of Phoinix (who has been turned into a Phoe- 
nician king), assumed the form of a buU, and bore the 
king*s daughter on his back over the sea, from Phoenicia 
to Crete (Ovid. Metamorph. 2, 860, sqq., cf. Horat. Od. 
3,27,25). 

31 Other districts had also their own peculiar deity, dif- 
j> fering, in many respects, from the Zeus generally wor- 
shipped in Greece. Of these we will mention only the 
Boeotian Zeus Troph6nius (jpit^ta), the Arcadian Zeus 
Lykaios, so named fr^m the mountain Lykaion, and the 
Zeus Laphystios in Thessaly : to the two last, and pro- 
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bably to the Cretan Zeus, hmnan victims were offered in (31) 
sacrifice in tlie olden time. Zeus Amm6n, whose oracle a 
was situated in the Libyan desert, westward of Egypt, 
was originally not a Grrecian, but an Egyptian god. The 
later Greeks were fond of amalgamating .their gods with 
those of other nations, especially the Egyptians : conse- 
quently this Egyptian Amm6n, whose oracle was, in all 
probability, very similar to that of D6d6na, became iden- 
tified vdth the Grecian. Zeus ; and many temples and 
altars were erected throughout Greece to the honour of 
Zeus Amm6n. 

The children of Zeus and JS6ra are Ar^s, !Q!^phaistos, 32 
&6be ; he had also several sons and daughters by other b 
goddesses, as weU as by mortal women — Apollon and 
Artemis by L^t6, Hermes by Maia, Persephone by 
Dem^t^r, Aphrodite by Di6ne, the HoraB by Themis, 
the Charites by Eurynome, daughter of Okeanos, the 
Muses by Mnemosyne, H^rSkles by Alkm^n^, Dio- 
nysos by Semele, Perseus by Dana^, Kast6r and 
Polydeuk^s by Leda, were the most distinguished finiits 
of his amours with the females of earth. Athen^ sprang 
out of his own head. 

The most celebrated representation of Zeus was the 33 
statue at Olympia, by Phidias, copied fi:om the descrip- c 
tion of the god in Homer II. 1, 528 : 

^H, Kal KvaviyiTiv sir' d^pvai vtvai Kpovcwv* 
'AfiPpoaiai d* apa xairai itrtppwaavro dvaxTOQ 
Kparbs dv dBavdroio' /xsyav d' iXlXi^cv 'OXv/iirov. 

** So Kronldn spake, and his dark brows solemnly nodded : 
Streamed on either side the ambrosial locks of the Ruler 
From his immortal head ; and shook to its centre Olympus I " 

In this noble work of art, the Greeks recognized the 
present god : to gaze on it was a Nepenthes (antidote to 
pain and sorrow) ; not to have beheld it was deemed al- 
most as heavy a misfortune as to die without having been 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. The figure, which 
was forty feet high, and naked from the loins upwards, 
was seated on a throne richly adorned with gold and ivoiy, 
resting on a pedestal twelve feet in height. The body d 
was of ivory, the drapery of the purest gold. In his right 
hand the god held the figure of victory, and in his left 
the sceptre with the eagle. The features, as weU as the 
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(33) form of the head and body of this famous statue, serred 
A as a model for suoceeding sculptors. The hair was parted 
in the middle of the forehead, and fell ia rich wavy locks 
on each side of the head. The upper part of the forehead 
wa« open and cheerful, the lower dark and massiye, ex- 
pressive at once of majesty and intellect. The eyes were 
deep set, large, and well, opened. The lower part of the 
face was ornamented wiili a magnificent beard, which 
gave additional expression to the finely chiselled lips. (See 
figs. 1 and 2.) 

The Jupiter of the Eomans {Juppiter, Zcvc warj/p), 

34 tT*. Capitolmua^ J. Opiwms JIfaadmiu (Cic. de Nat. Deor. 

B 2, 25. Liv. 28, 39), was, in all essential particulars, the 

same as the Greek Zeus. His principal temple was on 

the Capitol. 

§ 2. HSra [in Epic and Ionic Ghreek, JlSrS} ("Hpi;, "Hpa, 

Jimo^). 

85 H^ra, the eldest daughter of Krone s and Bhea (hence 
c called Satumia), and sister of Zeus (Hes. Theog. 453), 
was brought up by Okeanos and Tethys, into whose 
charge she was delivered by Bhea, when Zeus imprisoned 
Kronos in the bowels of the earth (H. 14, 200). Zeus, 
who had engaged himself clandestinely to HSra, carried 
off his bride by force, and kept the marriage concealed 
for a year of years (300 years*). At the end of that 
period, he announced her as his lawM wife, and pro- 
claimed her queen of heaven. Although immeasurably 
inferior in power to the mighty sovereign of the universe, 
she is honoured by the rest of the gods as the spouse of 
D Zeus. All rise from their seats when she enters their 
assemblies, and heaven and earth often tremble before 
the violence of her wrath. Her presence is majestic 
When she would appear iu all her beauty as the fair- 

^ The name probably Bignifies ''sovereign lady" (in Germ^Herrin), 
' The Greeks invented this myth, because it was the custom in 
Greece to contract marriages oUindestinely, and then carry off the 
bride by force. The H^ra of the ante-Homeric period was certainly 
something more than the goddess of marriage. She represented the 
earth, which, joined in sacred marriage {Upbe ydfioe) to the atmo- 
sphere (Zeus), brings forth fruits and flowers^ the blessings of 
nature. 
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haired (//vKOfxog), white-armed (XevKutXevog), ample-eyed (35) 
QhQirig) goddess, she bathes her immortal body in am- a 
brosia, anoints herself with the ambrosial oil, which fills 
heaven and earth, as well as the palace of Zeus, with its 
rich perfiime, clothes herself in the beautiful robe wrought 
by the hands of Athene, encircles her waist with an em- 
broidered girdle, and ornaments her ears with magnificent 
pendants. Then she throws a sun-bright veil over her 
head, and binds the sandals under her feet of dazzling 
whiteness (II 14, 170 — 186). The peacocks which draw 
her chariot, are harnessed and unharnessed by Hebe and 
the Hours (II. 5, 720, sqq., 8, 433). 

Her marriage with Zeus is the most prominent event 36 
in her history. As his wife, she shares the counsels of b 
the Thunderer, who often communicates plans to her 
which he keeps concealed from the rest of the gods. But 
now and then she desires to know more than Zeus is will- 
ing to communicate, and then a quarrel ensues between 
the husband and wife. Of these peculiarities in her cha- 
racter. Homer often avails himself. To the Trojans Hera 
bears the deadliest hatred, because, in the contest between 
the three goddesses, H^ra, Ath^n^, and Aphrodite, 
Paris, son of the King of Troy, adjudged the prize of 
beauty to Aphrodite. To the Greeks, on the contrary, c 
she is favorable, because Argos, Myk^n^, and Sparta, 
are the cities in which she most delights (H. 4, 51, sqq.). 
Whenever therefore Zeus shows any favour to the Tro- 
jans, he is sure of reproaches from nis wife. Sometimes 
she even mingles personally in the fray ; and, on one oc- 
casion, when engaged in a contest with Artemis, who 
aids the Trojans, she snatches the quiver from her anta- 
gonist, and beats it about her ears, until the discomfited 
goddess is compelled to retire weeping from the field, like 
a dove pursued by a hawk (II. 21, 481 — 496). 

The effects of Hera's jealousy were experienced by her 37 
husband's favorite goddesses, and women, and their chil- d 
dren. (See Apoll6n, Dionysos, H^rakles.) One of these 
women was 16 (daughter of Inachos of Argos), a priestess, 
according to the myth, of Hera herself. She was changed 
by Hera into a cow, and entrusted to the care of the hun- 
dred-eyed Argos, who was put to death by Hermes, by 
command of Zeus. After many wanderings, 16 at last 

D 
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A readied Egypt, where she received divine honours under 
the name of lais^ 

38 Hera being the only law^ wife among the female 
deities of Olympus, was especially honoured as the pro- 
tectress of married women, by whom she was invoked as 
the goddess who blessed their marriages, and assisted 
them in the pains of child-birth. In this capacity she 
was sumamed ya/iiyXia, Zvyia (the goddess of marriage), 
and eiXeidvia (goddess who presided over child-birth). 
The Eileithyiffi (EiXeidviai), goddesses who aided at 
the birth, were therefore said to be her daughters. 

39 The places where she was more especially honoured 
B were Argos, Myk^ne, Sparta, Samos, Flatsea, &c. The 

rites celebrated at aU these places had reference to her 
marriage with Zeus. 

40 To her were consecrated the pomegranate, the symbol 
of love ; the peacock, which is said to have sprung from 
the blood of the murdered Argos ; and the cuckoo, the 
herald of the spring, in which season of the year her mar- 
riage with Zeus was celebrated. 

41 By sculptors she was always represented as a being of 
c lofty stature and dignified deportment. The most celebra- 
ted statue of the goddess was at Axgos, the work of Poly- 
kletos. In one hand she held a pomegranate, and in the 
other a sceptre, with a cuckoo on the top of it. She 
appears in all the splendour of matured loveliness, full of 
Daaj^sty, but without any severity of expression. Her 
large weU-opened eyes are fixed on the spectator. Her 
figure is full, but exquisitely proportioned. The whole of 
her person, except the neck and arms, is enveloped ia a 
chitdn, over which she wears an himation, reaching from 
the waist to the feet. The veil, the distinctive attribute 

^ The story is not noticed by Homer, although he calls Hermes 
' Apy H66pTTji (the slayer of Argos), Od. 1, 38. This shows that there 
existed before, as well as in Homer's time, a large collection of myths, 
of which he has only introduced a portion into his poems. The fusion 
of the two ddties does not, of course, belong to the original myth. It 
was not until a much later period that the Greeks identified their 
gods with those of Egypt This combination originated in the cir- 
cumstance of both the goddesses being represented with horns. 
Some writers have derived the name of Id (the wanderer) from iiu= 
cZ/ii (the moon ?). Probably, howerer, she was only an older represen- 
tation of Hera herself. 
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of the betrothed maiden, as well as the matron, genandly a 
hangs £rom the back of her head. (See figs. 3 ^d 4.) 

Among the Eomans, Juno^ the consort of Jupiter, was 42 
the tutelar deitj of the city and the state {Ju/no Capita- 
lino). She was, however, especially honoured as the pro- 
tectress of the female sex, and the goddess of marriage 
and child-birth (Juno Pronuba, Lucina^), 

§ 3. Fallm Athene: in Attic JihSnd QhQriva, 'ABIivri, 

'Adriyairit Minerva?), 

Pallas Athene is the daughter of 25eus, the child of a 43 
mighty father (ofipifiowdrpri, Od. 1, 101). Homer does b 
not mention her mother, but Hesiod tells us that Zeus, 
by advice of Graia, devoured M^tis (wisdom), and from 
his head sprang forth Athen^ (Hes. Theog. 886—900, cf. 
Hom. Hymn. 28, elg 'Adnvay), This myth was embel- 
lished by later poets. H^phaistos, so ran the tale (or 
Prometheus), by command of Zeus, split open his skuU 
with a brazen axe, and forthwith Athene sprang forth, 
completely armed, from her father's head. Prom the nar- o 
rative of Hesiod and later writers, we gather that Ath§n6 
was the personification of the wisdom of Zeus ; conse- 
quently she is represented in Homer as a virgin deity, 
full of sagacity and prudence, skilled in all the arts culti- 
vated by males as well as females, and always ready to act 
as a leader and instructress in military manoeuvres. She 
is the protectress of all who are distinguished for their 
vfisdom and courage, especially of Odysseus (Ulysses). 
This anriely for the welfitre of the illustrious wanderer, his 
wife Penelop^, and his son T^lemachos, is manifested 
throughout the whole of the Odyssey. She persuades d 
Zeus (against the wishes of Poseiddn) to permit the re- 
turn of Odysseus to his home, encourages Telemachos, 
accompanies him on his voyage to Pylos and Sparta, and 

^ The Carthaginians worshipped a goddess, who, on account of her 
resemblance, in many respects, to the Greek HSra and the Roman 
Juno, was identified with H^ra. In Homer's poems, Hera is repre- 
senteid as an enemy of the Trojans and friend to Carthage : we find, 
therefore, in Yirgiits .^neid, Juno persecuting iEneas, who was de- 
stined by the fates to be the founder of Rome, the deadliest foe of 
Carthage. 

> HaXkag (old form, ITaXXnc) signifies virgin. PuUus Ath^naia 
is therefore the Athenian virgin. 
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(43) assists them both in their battle with the suitors. In the 

A Odyssey, Ath^n^ always agrees with her father ; whilst in 

the niad, on the contrary, she often opposes him : but 

his affection for his favorite child generally induces him 

to grant her requests (H. 8, 39 ; 22, 183—186). 

44 As the goddess of wisdom and courage, Ath^n^ is the 
guardian of cities and states (^AXaXKOfierriiQf the defend- 
ress, II. 6, 908. *Epv<T£7rroAtc, the protectress of cities, 
H. 6, 306) : she gives prosperity to the citizens, and pro- 
tects and encourages arts and manufactures : she is the 
B inventress of various implements and utensils. Many 
cities, such as Troy, Athens, and Argos, had a statue of 
Ath^n6, called the Palladium, the possession of which 
insured their safety. This figure was armed with shield 
and spear, for Athene is a virgin warrior, ever ready for 
the fight, who gives the patriot strength for the protec- 
tion of his country, and leads the warrior to victory 
(^ATpvTwvTjf H. 6, 116, the unconquered; Aaoaadoc, the 

' urger on of the people, Od. 22, 210). 

46 Athene was reverenced throughout Greece. In Homer's 
c time she was probably, like most of the gods of the old 
mythology, a deity of nature, of which many traces are 
found in the old myths, as well as in her worship. The 
most ancient seat of this veneration seems to have been 
BoBotia, at the place where the river Triton empties 
itself into the K6paic lake, and where once stood, as we 
are told, the old city of Athens, which was swallowed up 
by an earthquake. For this reason she is called Tptrw^/ci 
Tptroyci/fta. We find rivers with the name of Triton in. 
several parts of Greece, in all of which Athen^ was wor- 
D shipped. There was also, in Libya, a lake Tritonis, on 
the banks of which Athene was honoured ; but her wor- 
ship seems to have been introduced into that country by 
the MinysB, a wandering Grecian tribe. On the lake 
Trit6n, Athene shared divine honours with Poseid6n, 
who was there reputed to be her father. We find the 
same practice prevailing in many other places. Erom aU 
this, it has been inferred that Athene was originally a 
deity of nature, who was, in some way or. other, connected 
with the element of water. 

46 In the oldest myths of Athens also, she is represented 
as a deity of nature, the patroness of agriculture, and 
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promoter of the growth of plants ; but, at a later period, (46) 
the Athenians, like other nations, worshipped her as the a 
goddess of wisdom. The country of Attica was supposed 
to be especially hers ; and consequentiy all its institutions 
were closely connected with her worship. She is the pro- 
tectress of the city (UoXiac, UoXiovxoc), the Fhratrise, and 
the tnbes (^parpia) ; she established the court of Areo- 
pagus, and gave laws to the people. To her they are in- 
debted for the olive-tree, the sat of bridling the horse 
('IrTr/a), and of yoking the ox. The most important 
festiyals, such as the greater and less PanathensBa and 
the Err^horia, were celebrated in her honour. On the b 
first day of the greater PanathensBa, there was a torch 
race in the Kerameikos ; on the second, gymnastic games ; 
and on the third, musical contests of poebs, minstrels, and 
orators. The rictor received a crown of olive boughs, and 
a quantity oi the purest oiL The most solemn part of the 
ceremonial waa the procession through the city to the 
Parthendn, or temple of the virgin goddess, on the Acro- 
polis. 

To Athene were consecrated the owl (yXaiiJ : she is her- 47 
self called yXavk-wiric, the bright-eyed, clear-sighted god- c 
dess), and the oHve, the most valuable natural production 
of Attica. On the Acropolis was a noble statue of the 
goddess by Phidias. The chief characteristics of AthenS 
are a grave composure, a consciousness of her own powers, 
and great clearness of intdlect. On her head she wears 
a helmet, and on her breast the eagis, with the Gk)rg6's 
head. (See figs. 5 and 6.) 

Minerva, who is identical with the Greek Athen^, the 48 
goddess of wisdom and reflection (men€rvare=imonere)y n 
was reverenced by the Eomans as the patroness of all the 
arts and sciences. In conjunction with Jupiter and Juno, 
she was worshipped as the protectress of the city, and 
shared with Mars the honour of being their leader in war. 

§ 4. Phoibos JpollSn [or Fhoehm ApolM] (^oifooQ 

'AttoXXwv, Apollo), 

Apoll6n [ApoU6] is the son of Zeus, and the female 49 
Titan Let 6 {Latona. Hes. Theog. 918). His birth-place, 
according to the moat generally received myth, was the 
mountain Kyntho8,in the island of Delos (hence AijXioc, 
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(49) Kvydioi), 1Mb was driven from one place to another by 
A the jealous H6ra, until, at last, she found an asylum in 
Delos, an island which had hitherto been driyen about by 
the waves ; but was now rendered stationary, expressly 
for her accommodation. Here she brought forth twins, 
Apoll6n and Artemis (Hom. Hymn, in ApoU. 26 — 130). 
Apollon is the god of health and order, the favorite son 
of Zeus, the ruler and orderer of the universe. Hence 
Apolldn is often caUed in Homer Ati 0/Xoc, and is ad- 
dressed as 0/Xc <^ocj3f. He is the pure (^olfloo) deity, 
who hates all evil and punishes the presumptuous ; but 
the virtuous he protects and cherishes. His weapons are 
a bow aad arrows, which he shoots from afar (dpyvporofoc, 
B H. 1, 37. eKUTog, EKaepyoQ, eKTjfloXoc). With these arrows 
he slew the AldadsB, Otus, and Ephialtes, who at- 
tempted to storm heaven. His shafts bring the pesti- 
lence, which suddenly strikes down men in the flower of 
their youth. When the G^reeks, encamped before Troy, 
refused to Chryses the honour to which he was entitled 
as a priest of Apoll6n, the god took his station at a dis- 
tance from the fleet, and thence shot into their camp the 
deadly arrows, which destroyed both man and beast (Open- 
ing of the Ihad). Hence he is called, par excellence, the 
destroyer (ovXtoc), and his name Apollon is derived from 
G aTToWv/ic, to destroy ^ But as he sends sickness and 
death, so does he also possess the power of averting those 
evils from men and beasts. He is aXcf/fcairoc, aiciatog^ aw- 
Trip (medicus, opifer, sahitifer), the father of Askl^pios, 
the god of healing*. He is the protector of the flocks 
(diraciiy /i^Xciir), causing them to thrive and bring forth 

^ In this character he figures also in the myth of Niobe's chil- 
dren. NiobS, the daughter of Tantalos and wife of Amphion, 
King of Thebes, in the pride of her heart presumed to compare her 
own position, as the mother of six sons and six daughters, with that 
of LSt6, who had borne only two children. To punish her for this 
presumption, her daughters were slain by the arrows of ArtSmis, and 
her sons by those of Apollon ; and she herself, overwhelmed with 
grief and horrour, became a rock (11.24,602—617. Ovid, Metamorph. 
6, 152 — 312). This myth, as well as many others, is founded on the 
fact of the plague having, at dififbrent times, been more destructive 
in BcBotia than in almost any other country. 

' AsklSpios {JEsculapius) is the son of Apollo by K o r 6 n i s, 
daughter of Phlegyas, one of the Lapithse. He was struck with 
lightning by Zeus, because he deranged the order of the universe by 
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abundantly*. In this character he feeds the cattle of the (49) 
Trojan Laomed6n on Mount Ida, and the horses of a 
Adm^tos in Pieria (II. 2, 763) ^ 

Apoll6n is the favorite son of Zeus. In Homer, 50 
whilst other gods of Olympus not unfrequently set them- 
selves in opposition to the wiU of their sovereign, Apoll6n, 
although an important personage among them, is always on 
finendly terms with his father. He is the prophet of 
Zeus, and makes known his wiU to mortals (Hom. Hymn. 
1. in ApoU. 132). Consequently he is the god of sooth- 
saying and oracles, in which he gives utterance, not his 
own thoughts, but to those of his father. Even in 
Homer's time, he was known as the Pythian god, the 
possessor of the oracle of Delphi (Od. 8, 79). As colo- b 
nies were generally sent out under the advice of an 
oracle, and the constitutions of states were often received 
from Delphi, Apoll6n was recognized as the founder of 
cities and states, and the author of their constitutions. 
The Doric constitution, for instance, was founded entirely 
on the worship of ApoU6n. To him, in his character of 
oracular god, the Greeks attributed the most important 
events of their history. Now these oracles were delivered 
in a poetical form, the poet, like the seer, announcing the 
will of the gods to mankind. Consequently Apoll6n was 

healing the sick, and even raising the dead. He was especially 
honoured at Epidaurus. His daughter is H y g i e i a ('Tyuta, Hygea, 
Hygia), health. 

' In the oldenr time, Apoll6n was undouhtedly the god of the flocks, 
the field, and the forest, and, as such, was sumanied Aristaios 
(the Best) ; hut this name was afterwards separated from that of 
Apollon, and given to another god, who watches over the flocks, pro- 
motes the growth of the olive and the vine, protects the htbours of 
the hees, and insures success to the hunter. This Aristaios was 
said to he the son of Apollon hy the nymph Kyr^nL He was wor- 
shipped in Thessaly, Arcadia, on the island of Keos, and in Cyr^nS, 
a Greek colony on the northern coast of Africa (Virg. Georg. 4, 
315). 

* ApoUdn served Adm^tos, the King of Phdr», and kept his 
herds ; for whom he obtained from the Moirse the privilege, that, 
when the hour of his death arrived, he should still be permitted to 
live, provided another were willing to die in his stead. This office 
was undertaken by his wife Alkdstis, the fairest of the beautiful 
daughters of Pelias. But PersephonS was so touched by this in- 
stance of true love, that she sent her back to earth. According to 
another myth, she was liberated by HSr&klSs. AdmStos, the un- 
controlled^ was a Burname of Hadds. 
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(50) said to be the patron of poets, a lover of song and min- 

A strelsy, and the leader of the Muses. In Homer he 

does not, it is true, appear as the Musagates, but he is 

represented as playing on his phorminx, whilst the Muses 

delight the godB with their melodious strains (II. 1, 603). 

51 It was not until a later period that ApoUon was iden- 
tified with Helios, the Sun Gk>d. 

52 In the Trojan war Apoll6n assists the Trojans, although, 
at an earlier period, the Trojan king, Laomed6n, had with- 
held the wages which he had promised to him for building 
the walls of Troy, in conjunction with Poseid6n. He 
especially protects Hect6r, and enables him to conquer 
Patroklos. Paris (^AXi^ayipog) is also enabled, by his help, 
to slay Achilleus. 

53 The descendants of Apoll6n were numerous. Among 
B them may be especially reckoned the seers and minstrels, 

as well as the founders of those countries and cities in 
which his worship was established. 

54 Of the places sacred to ApoILdn, D^los and Delphi, 
or Pyth6, were the most distinguished. The former is 
said to have been the birth-place of the god : the whole 
island was therefore consecrated to him, and no dead body 
was permitted to be buried there, because nothing im- 
elean could approach him, who was the purest of immor- 
tal beings. From Delos ApoUon is said to have migrated 
to Delphi, in order to take possession of the oracle ia that 
place, which had belonged originally to Gaia and Posei- 
d6n, and then to Themis. It was guarded by a dragon 

c named Pytho or Delphyne. Apoll6n slew this dragon 
(Hom. Hymn. 1. in ApoU. 300, sq.), for which he was 
condemned to live a great year (eight years) in banish- 
ment, and to perform the offices of a menial servant. At 
the end of this period he returned, and delivered his ora- 
cles as the Pythian god. He cannot, it is true, be deceived 
himself, for the present and the future are alike disclosed 
to his all-penetrating view, but the mind of man cannot 
always comprehend his sayiags. Hence he is called 

D AoUac [the oblique =], the confused, the obscure. The 
oracles were delivered by the mouth of a priestess named 
Py thia, who sat on a tripod over a chasm m the earth, and, 
inspired by the vapour wnich arose out of the abyss, poured 
forth wild and unconnected words, which were put together 
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by the priests, and published as the response of the oracle. (54) 
Once in four years the Pythian games were celebrated at a 
Delphi in honour of Apoll6n, to which all the states of 
Qreece sent their representatives and offerings. The 
Delphic god was every where held in the highest estima- 
tion, nothing of importance being undertaken without 
previously consulting his oracle. From the time of the 
Doric migration, all the other oracles of Greece, not ex- 
cepting even the famous oracle of Dodona, were eclipsed 
by that of Delphi : most of them, indeed, were taken pos- 
session of by ApoIl6n himself. In Boeotia, for instance, 
he had the oracle of Tilph6ssa, from which he obtained 
the name of Tilph6ssius. Near Thebes he possessed, b 
as Apoll6n Ismenios, a temple and oracle on the river 
Ism^nos. In Asia his most celebrated oracles were at 
Didyma, near MiLetos, and Klaros, near Kolophon 
(lOarius). 

To Apoll6n were consecrated the laurel (da^rf? ; hence 55 
the myth of his having loved the nymph Daphne, who, 
in order to escape from his importunities, was changed 
by Zeus, at her own request, into a laurel) ; the swan, 
which was supposed to sing its own requiem before its 
death ; the wolf, &c. 

ApoUon was represented by sculptors as a slight, but 66 
muscular youth, without a beard, and mostly naked. His o 
long hair is generally bound together in a knot above 
the forehead. Every feature expresses dignity, pride, 
and intelligence. Of the many ancient statues of him 
which stOl exist, the most celebrated and best known is 
the Apollo Belvedere, in the Vatican at Eome. (See fig. 8. 
The head of fig. 12 is the same as that of 8.) 

In Italy the Q-reek Apollon found a place, without 67 
being identified with any one of the gods of the country. 

§ 5. Artemis ("'Aprtfitc, t^oc, Dmna^), 

Artemis, the daughter of Zeus and Let6, and sister 58 
of Apollon, was origmally the same being as her brother, d 
only in female guise : for the Greeks were fond of em- 
bodying one and the same conception in both a male and 

1 The name 'Aprc/Jic is probably derived from apre/ir/Ci un- 
damaged, Bound. She is the immaculate virgin, who imparts health 
and strength to mankind. 
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(58) female form (Zeus and Di6n^, Zeus and HSra, Apollon 
A and Artemis). The arrows of Artemis, like those of her 
brother, are the messengers of destruction and sudden 
death ; but she protects those whom she lores, and sends 
them prosperity. She is more frequently, however, re- 
presented as a huntress, delighting in her arrows (loxiaipo), 
and surrounded by her attendant nymphs, the daughters 
of Zeus, whom she overtops by the whole head (Od, 6, 
102 — 109). When she is weary of the chase, she retires 
to Delphi, and there threads the mazes of the dance with 
the Muses and Oharites (Kom. Hymn. 27, in Dianam). 
B As a huntress she has the surname^ of roEixpopogy the bow- 
bearer ; xpv^XaVaroc, the goddess with the golden shaft ; 
and iXa^rifioKog, the deer-stnker. 

59 As the goddess of hunting, she protects and nourishes 
the wild beasts of the forest, and makes the flocks and 
herds fruitful. In her old traditionary character of a god- 
dess of nature, she is also the authoress of Ught and life. 
Consequently she is the goddess who presides over child- 
birth (EtX^dvia), and nourishes youth (Kovporpotpoc, vai- 
iorpo^oo). She was not honoured as goddess of the moon 
until a later period, when her brother became god of the 
sun. 

60 Artemis was worshipped in many parts of Greece, 
o generally in conjunction with Apoll6n. In Arcadia, 

where she was known from the earhest times as the 
"huntress surrounded by her nymphs," "the lover of 
the forest heights," her worship was distinct from that 
of her brother. Here she had her consecrated spots in 
the midst of groves, or by fountains, or on the banks of 
lakes and rivers*. 

61 The Ephesian Artemis is an Asiatic divinity, who had 
D originally nothing in common with the Artemis of the 

Greeks. The Artemis worshipped at Tauris is also a 
foreign goddess, who may pwhaps have resembled the 
Greek Artemis in some one particular. To this deity 

^ In Arcadia Artemis, from the earliest times, had the surname 
of Kallist6 (the furest). This name was afterwards separated from 
that of the goddess, and Kailistd became a distinct being, one of the 
nymphs, and an attendant of ArtSmis. By her Zeus had Arkaa, 
and it was on account of this intimacy that H^ra turned her into a 
bear, which was shot by ArtSmis. Zeus placed her among the coa- 
stellations as Arktos, the greater Bear. 
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liuinan beings were offered in sacrifice. According to (61) 
the myth, Iphigeneia, the daughter of Againenm6n, after a 
escaping death at Anlts, was brought to Tauris by Arte- 
mis, that she might fill the office of priestess in that place ; 
but, in conjunction with her brother, she stole the image 
of the goddess, and brought it from that barbarous land 
to civihzed Greece (Eurip. Iphig. Taur.). It was left, 
according to the Attic myth, at Braur6n, where she land- 
ed : hence the goddess is called the Brauronii. At Sparta 
this blood-thirsty goddess was worshipped under the name 
of *Opdia (the upright) ; but, iastead of human victims 
being sacrificed, boys were whipped at her altar, which 
was sprinkled with their blood. The same Artemis had 
the name of Iphigeneia. 

Artemis is generally represeaited Inr sculptors iu the 62 
attire of a huntress, with light and active limbs, and slen- b 
der body, like her brother Apoll6n, to whom she bears 
a personal resemblance. When she is represented as the 
goddess of the moon, she has a veil, a crescent on the 
crown of her head, and torches in her hands. (See fig. 9). 

The Boman Diana, as a bringer of light and assuager 63 
of the pangs of child-birth {Luclnd), was identified with 
Artemis. As goddess of the moon, she wais called Hekat^ 
by the Bomans. This Hekat^ (an old Grecian deity, al- 
though unknown to Homer) has power ra heaven, in 
earth, and in the sea (tricept, triplex, triformis), and gives 
riches and victory to Tnankind. In the seii^uel she was c 
confounded with many other divinities, such as D^m^t^r, 
Bhea, KybelS, Fersephon^, Artemis ; and appeared as 
goddess of the night and of the lower world, and as a 
mighty enchantress, hovering about the places where three 
ways meet (Trivia), and around the graves of the dead. 
Hence it was that those characteristics, as weU as the 
name of Hekat^, were often given by the Bomans to 
Diana (Virg. iEn. 4, 611. Hor. Ep. 5, 51). 

§ 6. Hermes (^EpfifjQ, Mercurius), 

Hermes, the son of Zeus and Maia (mother), a 64 
daughter of Atlas (Hes. Theog. 938), was bom in a cave n 
of Kyllen6, a mountain of Arcadia (hence Herm. Ku\- 
\hvwQ^ Od. 24, 1). In Homer he is the clever, ready- 
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(64) witted, and active mesBenger of Zeus, hiaicTopoc, one who 

A brings every thing to a happy conclusion, (h-dybt) who 
guides and protects men in their wanderings. He is not, 
like Iris, a mere messenger, whose sole business is to an- 
nounce the will of the gods ; but, himself a god, he exer- 
cises his talents in the affairs of earth and of heaven. 
Thus he liberated Ares by a stratagem from the chains of 
the AloadsB, Otos, and Ephialt^s (see Ar^s) ; he conducted 
Priam in the night through the Grecian camp to the tent 
of Achilles (II. 24, 336, sqq.) ; he slew Argos (hence *Ap- 
yeiiftovTrii, see Hera) ; defended the sagacious Odysseus 
from the wiles of the enchantress Kirke (Circe. Od. 10, 

B 277), &c. Por the same reason he is called by Homer the 
conductor of the dead : in obedience to the command of 
Zeus, he guides the souls of the departed into the lower 
world with his triple-branched golden rod (v/'i/xoto/littoc), 
for he is every where recognized as the executor of the 
Thunderer's wiU, as ApoU6n is its interpreter to man- 
kind. Eor this reason we often find him acting in con- 
cert with Apoll6n. 
65 Por the position which Hermes occupies in the poems 

of Homer, with reference to Zeus and the other gods, he 
is indebted to that poet himself. In the ante-Homeric 
Pelasgian times Hermes was a god, whose power extended 
over heaven and earth; — one whose all-pervading activity 
brought health and blessing to the sons of men. Hence 
he is called the author of blessing and bringer of good 
fortune (afcaVi^ra, cpcovvcoc, ^iMfrijp kdtav ^). When, at a 
later period, the divinities worshipt by different nations 
were formed into one Olympic commonwealth, it was 
necessary that Hermes, like the rest, should become a 
subject of Zeus, the mighty autocrat of the universe. 

J) One of the most striking traits in his character however 
is, that, in executing the commissions of his sovereign, he 
always displays a warm interest in the success of those 
mortals to whom he is sent, and among whom he delights 
to sojourn (H. 24, 334). 

^ Probably his name is derived from c7pa>,to join ; tp^ia, that which 
is joined together. It was customary to raise in honour of this 
deity heaps of stones on the way-side, as emblems of that which is 
compacted or fitted together. To these heaps every passenger was 
required to contribute a stone : on the top of the pile they placed a 
head : and this was the origin of the Hermee, or statues of Uerm^a 
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The character of Hermes, as drawn by Homer, remained 66 
essentially the same in after ages, although some of its a 
peculiarities were more fully developed. £a the hymn to 
Hermes, which has generally been ascribed to Homer, we 
are told how the Arcadian god, by the cunning and ability 
which he displayed as guardian of the herds (lo/icoc), won 
for himself a place among the earliest denizens of Olym- 
pus. Here we find shrewdness and dexterity mentioned 
as the leading traits in his character. Whilst yet an 
infant in the cave of KyU^n^, he slips out of his swad- 
dling clothes, and forms a lyre out of the shell of a tor- 
toise, from which he had contrived to extract the flesh. 
Then he visits Pieria, where Apoll6n is feeding the herds of b 
the gods, and steals fifty bullocks, which he carries off, and 
secretes so cleverly, that not a trace of them can be found. 
Having performed this feat, he hastens back to Kyll^n^ 
^nd reassumes his swaddling clothes. Apoll6n, having 
received information of the thief from an aged seer, now 
repairs to the cave in search of his bullocks, and compels 
Hermes, who denies all knowledge of the robbery, to 
come with him, swaddled as he is, into the presence of 
ZeiiB. Even here he asserts his innocence, but Zeus, who 
sees through his trickery, commands him to go with Apol- 
16n in search of the cattle, and restore them to their 
lawful guardian. Meanwhile Apoll6n has heard Hermes o 
play on his lyre, with which he is so delighted, that he 
gives him the bullocks in exchange for the instrument ; 
but fearing that Hermes may purloin both it and his bow, 
he forces him to swear that he will never again rob him ; 
and in return for this profession of honesty, presents 
Hermes with the golden, three-branched rod (rpnrirriXoy 
pdfilov) of good luck and wealth*, and sends him to the 
Thri» on Parnassus, three-winged virgins, from whom 
he is to learn the art of divination, it being imlawftd for 
Apoll6n to impart his own prophetic knowledge to any 
other being. This higher branch of the art Hermes leaves n 
entirely to Apoll6n, who, in return, gives him permission 
to amuse himself with the flocks and herds, and wild ani- 
mals of the earth, and to conduct the sOuls of the de- 

1 This magical wand, which Hermes generally carried in his hand, 
consisted of three twigs, the two uppermost of which are twined 
together in a knot. 

E 
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(66) parted to Had^s. With this understaiidiiig, the two sons 
A of Zeus separate in peace and goodwill. This story forms 
the subject of Homer's hymn on Hermes. From it we 
learn that Hermes and Apoll6n must originally have had 
much that was common to both ; but that, in process of 
time, when their characters were more distinctly defined, 
a separate sphere was assigned to each. 

67 The most remarkable peculiarities by which Hermes is 
distinguished, as the god who takes an active part in the 
affairs of mortals, are the following : — 1. He is the protec- 
tor and guardian of the herds (yofjiioi:), which he renders 
a source of wealth to their owners. 2. He is the god of 

B various inventions. 3. The god of heralds, being 
himself the herald of the gods (jiitpvi Oidv). 4t. He im- 
parts the gift of eloquence (Xoyiof, facundus), and is 
the god of commerce ; and since in matters of business 
men too often employ cunning, falsehood, and trickery, 
Hermes is always ready to paironize thieves and cheats, 
provided they do their work cleverly, and with a sort of 
grace (x<ipis). As the patron of trade and commercial 
intercourse, Hermes is also (5) the god of the roads, who 
protects the traveller (jiytfioviog), and sometimes even 
throws accidental advantages (god-sends) in his way 
(JEpfiaiov). 6. He conducts the souls of the dead to the 

c lower world (yl/yxoTrofiwoQ). 7. He is the god of gym- 
nastics (Ei^aywvcoc). In the assignment of all these 
offices, there is one leading idea, viz., that Hermes, the 
clever, active, and friendly god, is the giver of prosperity 
and wealth to mankind. 

68 From the most remote times, Hermes was worshipped 
in Arcadia ; and, at a very early period, throughout the 
whole of Greece. His altars and statues were generally 
erected in the streets and squares, and at the entrances 
of the gymnasia. 

69 Herm^ is represented by sculptors as a slight, but 
D muscular youth. On his head he wears the shallow tra- 
velling hat, with the broad brim (7rcV«iroc), to which wings 
were afterwards added, as well as to the sandals (w£^ika\ 
which he put on when extraordinary speed was required. 
These sandals bore him over land and sea with the fleet- 
ness of the wind. In his hand he holds the magic wand, 
with which he guides the souls of the dead, closes the eyes 
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of \ the living, and again awakens them from their slum- a 
bars (n. 24, 343. Od. 24, 2, sq.). See fig. 10. 

The Eoman Merctt/rius {merx, mercart), who was iden- 70 
tical with the Greek Hermes, was pre-eminently the god 
of trade and commerce. 

§ 7. JBCephaistos [or SepTuBstiAs] ("H^oiirroc, Vulccmtis), 

H^phaistos, the god of fire in the ante-Homeric times, 71 
was a powerful creative heing, to whom divine honours 
were rendered at Athens, in. conjimction with Athen^. 
But, in Grreek poetry, he occupies a less dignified posi- 
tion. Homer, for instance, and the later poets, call him b 
the son of Zeus and H^ra, or of Hera alone (Hes. Theog. 
927) ; but, in consequence of his ugliness and lameness 
(d/i^iyt/^ccc, Kv\Koiro^iuv)y his mother threw him down 
from Olympus as soon as he was bom. The marine god- 
desses, Thetis and Eurynome, received the unfortunate 
infant in their laps, and brought him up (H. 18, 394 — 
405). He was afterwards re-admitted into Olympus, but, 
having taken his mother* s part agaiast Zeus, he was a 
second time hurled down from heaven, and, after whirling 
round and round during the whole of the day, fell at sun- 
set on the island of Lemnos, where he was picked up, and 
kindly treated by the inhabitants (H. 1, 590 — 594^). 

Hephaistos was often the laughing-stock of the gods, 72 
on account of his ugliness and lameness. Once on a time, c 
when Hera was quarrelling with Zeus, Hephaistos turned 
cup-bearer, and the awkward grace with which he offered 
the cup to H^ra, and then handed the sweet nectar to the 
other gods, produced a shout of " unextinguishable laugh- 
ter," as they beheld him limping through the halls of 
Olympus (II. 1, 571 — 601). For the rest, Hephaistos 
was a strong and muscular figure, as beseemed a handi- 
craftsman, who welded and fashioned iron by the help of 
fire. He is often represented in Homer as such an artist 
in metals (icXwrorcj^viyc, TroXu^pwv, the renowned artificer, 
the clever, x«Xicevf, Mulciher, the blacksmith). His work- d 
shop, which is furnished with twenty pair of beUows curi- 

^ Later writers attribute his lameness to this fall, but Homer re- 
presents him as a cripple from his birth. 

£2 
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(72) ously constructed, is on Olympus (II. 18, 470 *). Here 
A lie has manufactured for himself a pair of speaJdng and 
moving golden female figures, on which he leans (fl. 18, 
416). He also built brazen palaces (H. 18, 370. 1, 608) 
for himself and the other gods on Olympus. For Achil- 
les he made a splendid shield (II. 18, 478, sq.) ; for Dio- 
m^des a suit of armour (II. 8, 195). Other works of his 
are mentioned, Od. 7, 91. 24, 74. H. 2, 101. 14, 238. 
15, 310. 18, 376. Virgil. iEn. 8, 426, 612. 

73 The wife of this god, whose beautiftd works (xapievra 
B epya) impart a charm to the life of mortals, is said in the 

Iliad to be Charis, but in the Odyssey she is Aphrodite. 
The goddess of beauty has, however, fittle sympathy with 
the rough ugly blacksmith, and lavishes aU her affection 
on the strong and handsome ArSs. Hephaistos often acts 
in conjimction with Athene, as the instructor and patron 
of artificers (Hymn. Hom. 19, in Vulcanvm. Od. 6, 232), 
although Ath^n^ is a deity of much higher rank. 

74 Except in Lemnos (A?//irioc) and Attica, Hephaistos 
c was very little reverenced in G-reece. Later artists gene- 
rally represent him as a muscular, bearded man, surrounded 
by the tools of his craft. His lameness is very slightly 
indicated. 

75 The Eoman Vulcanua (derived from the same root as 
fulgeo [by Buttmann, from Tvhal Cbt»]) was originally 

the god of fire, but by degrees he became possessor of aU. 
, the characteristics of the Greek god. 

§ 8. Aphrodite (^A<l>po^irri, Venus). 

76 Aphrodite, the goddess of love, is, according to 
D Homer, the daughter of Zeus and I)i6ne (see Zeus) ; 

or, according to another myth, which Hesiod (Theog. 
190) follows, the offspring of the foam of the sea, who 
landed on the island of Cyprus Qht^poyivna^ KvirpoyivEta), 
Hence she has the name of Aphrodite, daughter of the foam 
(a^poc) . In Homer and the later poets, she is the . goddess 
of love and beauty, the fairest and loveliest of aU the god- 
desses. She is represented as a being of bright and smiling 
countenance, who is accompanied and waited on by the 

^ His workshop was afterwards transferred by the poets to ^tna, 
on the Vulcanic (Lipari) islands, where he was assisted by the CycI6pes 
Brontes, Steropds, Pyrakmdn, &c (Virgil. iEn. 8, 416^ s^^*) 
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H6r88 and Charites. Her golden ornaments are brighter (76) 
than the rays of the moon, and her splendid robes and a 
sunny hair breathe the odour of ambrosia. In her girdle 
all the charms of love and beauty are concentrated, and 
her sportive mien and honeyed words allure even the 
wisest (II. 14, 215, cf. the two Homeric hymns on Aphro- 
dite, 3 and 6). 

As the goddess of love, she enslaves both gods and men. 77 
All things that have life feel her influence. This fairest 
of goddesses imparts also to mortals beauty and loveli- 
ness (hence she is the goddess of marriage, yaftotrroXoc, 
reXeaiyafxog) ; those, however, who resist her are compelled 
to endure the severity of her anger. 

Paris (or ^AXUavCpos), the son of the K'iTig of Troy, 78 
awarded to her the prize of beauty, in preference to Hera b 
and Athene. By her favorite Anchises she became the 
mother of ^neas (Aineias), to whom she gave Helena, 
the "fairest of women," and for his sake she assisted the 
Trojans in the Trojan war. She protects Paris, JSneas, 
and Hect6r, and even herself mingles in the flght ; but, 
being wounded in the hand by Diom^d^s, she is withdrawn 
out of the battle by Ar^s, and conveyed in his chariot to 
Olympus. Dione, to whom she imparts her grief, offers 
her ail the consolation in her power ; but she is mocked 
by Athen^ and Hera, and even Zeus tells her that the 
battle-fleld is not a place for her. " Bather, my child," c 
says the Thunderer, " employ thyself in the pleasing 
" labours of love, and leave the turmoil of the fight to 
« Ar^s and Ath^naia" (II. 6, 311—430). 

For an account of her marriage to Hephaistos, and her 79 
amour with Ares, see Hephaistos and Ares. 

Aphrodite was originally, it would seem, an Asiatic 80 
divinity, like the Syrian A starts, one of the gods of 
nature, who creates out of water all the productions of 
the earth, and is therefore herself said to have been bom 
^m the foam of the sea. The worship of this goddess 
was imported from the East into Grreece, where she soon 
assumed the form of a Grecian divinity. She was especi- d 
ally honoured in the islands, in harbours, and on the sea- 
ahore, e. g. in Cyprus, at Paphos, Amathus, Idalia, 
&c. ; at Gnidus in Caria, on the islands of Cos and 
CythSra, and on the mountain Eryx in Sicily. Hence 

e3 
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(80) her surnames of Kvirpcc* Ila^/a, *A/ia6ov9/a, 'I^aXia, Kvc^/a, 

A Kvdipeta, *EpvKhri, As a goddess coimected with the sea, 

she was called by the Grreeks EvwXoia, the dispenser of 

prosperous voyages; and TaXrivala, the stiller of the 

waves. 

81 There is an Asiatic myth concerning her amour with 
the handsome Ad6nis, the son of Phoenix and Alphe- 
siboBa (Phoinix and Alphesiboia). This myth has been 
variously treated by later writers, but the main features 
of the story seem to be as follows : — ^Ad6ni8, a boy, or 
very young man, was loved by Aphrodite, who committed 
him to the custody of Persephon^, the goddess of the in- 
fernal regions ; but Persephon^, who also loved the youth, 

B refused to restore him to the upper world. The £spute 
was referred. to Zeus, who decided that Ad6nis should 
pass a part of the year with Aphrodite, and the remainder 
with Persephone. Another myth relates that Ad6nis, in 
the flower of his age, was slain by a wild boar, and be- 
wailed by Aphrodite. According to this Asiatic legend, 
Ad6nis is evidently a symbol of nature, which awakes 
out of her long sleep in spring (hence the story of Ad6nis 
having sprung from a myrrh tree*), and in autumn sinks 
again into the slumber of death. In conmiemoration of 
these events, the first day of the festival of Ad6nis was a 
season of mourning ; and the second was celebrated with 

rejoicings and songs. The images of Aphrodite and Ad6nis 
were carried about, together with pots of quick-growing 
plants, emblematical of the rapid revivification and decay 
of nature. These are the gardens of Ad6iiis. 

82 The later Greeks made a distinction between Aphro- 
dite Urania (Owjoavia), the goddess of pure and celestial 
love, and Aphrodite Pand^mos (Uai^^ij/xoc, ^dc Bfjjjiog), 
the goddess of vulgar sensuality. In Athens, e.g. she 
was worshipped under both these titles. 

83 To Aphrodite were consecrated aU. the emblems of love 
D — ^the myrtle, the rose, the apple ; and as symbols of fruit- 
fulness — ^the poppy, the dove, the sparrow; and as the 
herald of spring — ^the swallow. As a goddess of the sea^ 
she is surrounded by marine animals, such as the dolphin. 
The goddess of love and beauty is fond of garlands and 

^ [One myth makes him the eon of Kinyras by his daughter 
Myrrha.] 
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flowers CAydtia) ; they consecrated to her, therefore, the a 
linden-tree, the bark of which is used to tie chaplets. 

By sculptors Aphrodite is represented as a beautiful 84 
woman, in the prime of life, with a longish face, languish- 
ing eyes, and a smiling mouth. One of the most beauti- 
ful and celebrated statues of her is tlie Medicean Venus, 
a figure of white marble in the Museum at Morence. (See 
fig. 7 and 11.) 

The Eoman Venus is, in all essential particulars, iden- 85 
tical with the Aphrodite of the Greeks. She was held in 
especial honour from the time of Augustus, whose family, 
as he pretended, was derived from her. 

The companions of Aphrodite were generally Peith6 86 
(IlctOc^), the goddess of persuasion, and Himer6s ("[/icjooc) b 
and Pothos (UoOoq), personifications of the passion of 
love. All these beings owed their existence to the inuu- 
gination of the poets. Eros, on the contrary, the god of 
love, and son of Aphrodite by Ares, was the living, breath- 
ing embodiment of the popular belief. 

§ 9. Urds CEpmc/Epoc, Amor, Ciq>tdo). 

Br 6 s is not mentioned by Homer, who ascribes the 87 
power of exciting love to Aphrodite alone. Hesiod, how- c 
ever, speaks of him as one of the most ancient of the gods, 
the power by which the parts which compose the fabric of 
the world were combined. First of all was Chaos, then 
the broad Earth and Tartaros, and Er6s, the fairest of 
the immortal gods. This ancient god of nature was wor- 
shipped at Thespiffi in Boeotia, where the Er6tidia were 
celebrated in his honour once in five years ; but he is a 
very different being from the son of Aphrodite and 
Ar^s, who is indebted, as we have said, for his ex- 
istence to the glowing imagination of the poets. He is n 
represented as a handsome boy, verging on the age of 
puberty, full of trickery and mischief; his.greatest delight 
being to pierce the hearts of gods and men with his ar- 
rows. Neither Zeus, the lord of the imiverse, nor his 
mother, is safe from his assaults. In heaven and earth, 
iQ the sea and the lower world, he reigns supreme as the 
all-conqueriag god (cf. Soph. Antig. 76, sqq.). He is 
borne aloft on golden pinions, armed with a bow and 
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(87) arrt)ws, which he carries ia a golden quiver. Whoever is 
A pierced with his shafts, becomes iastantlv sensible of the 
pangs and raptures of love. 

88 The sacred band of the Theban youths was consecrated 
to Er6s. In Athens he was honoured as the deliverer of 
the city, because the two youthful friends, Harmodios 
and Aristo£:eit6n, had put an end to the tyranny of 
the FisiBtratfdie. Er6s therefore is the god of ^endihip, 
as well as of love. For this reason sacrifices were offered 
to him by the LacedsBmonians and Cretans before a bat- 
tle, as the god to whose influence they ascribed that 
friendly intercourse between the old and the young, 
which was considered the best security for peace at home 
and discipline in the army. 

89 In the later Grreek and in the Eoman times, men as- 
B signed to Er6s a numerous body of brethren and com- 
panions, the Er6tes, Amores. They gave him also an 
Anter6s ('Avrfpwt), or reciprocal love, whose sportive 
gambols promoted the growth of his elder brother. Er6s 
is frequently mentioned in connexion with Psyche (^vxh), 
the personification of the human soul, a creature of the 
later Grrecian times. He is either united to her in the 
closest bonds of affection, or torments her with his way- 
wardness. The last of these conditions is represented by 
a butterfly, which Erds holds over a torch, or plucks off 

c its wings. This intercourse of Er6s and Psyche has been 
made the subject of a tender and elegant story by Apu- 
lejus, a poet who. flourished in the time of the Eoman 
emperors'. In the writings of the philosophers, e.g. 
Plato's Symposium, Er6s is a mighty daemon, who purifies 
the human soul (Psyche), and thus renders it capable of 
virtue, and consequently of happiness. 

^ Once on a time a king had three daughters, the youngest and 
fairest of whom was called PsychS. This maiden was loved by Er6s, 
who conveyed her to a solitary spot, where they were united in the 
bonds of love, although the god remained invisible to the mortal eyes 
of his mistress. He had strictly forbidden her either to ask for a 
sight of his face, or to reveal their intercourse to any one ; but, in 
an evil hour, the importunities of her envious sisters wrung from her 
her secret. As a punishment for her disobedience, she was abandoned 
by her lover, in search of whom she wandered over the wide earth 
in pain, and sorrow, and peril. At length, after years of suffering, 
her offence was expiated, and Psych 6, reunited to Erds, became an 
immortal being. Their daughter's name is Happiness. 
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Another Mend and companion of Erds is Hym^n or 90 
Hymenaios ('Y/^a^v, 'Y/ufVaioc, HymencBus), the god of a 
marriage, who is invoked in the Bridal-song or Hyme- 
naeus. Hence he is called the son of Apollon and the 
Muse Kalliop^. Most of the narratiyes, which profess 
to explain why he is thus iuvoked, ascribe it to the fact, 
that he was ia the habit of rescuing maidens who had 
been carried off by pirates, and was therefore prised in 
the hymns sung at their bridal. This myth has reference 
to the times when it was the practice of the Greeks to 
carry off their brides by force. Hymen is represented by 
sculptors as older .than Er6s. 

There are two distinct embodiments of Er6s. In the 91 
more ancient of these he appears as a well-grown boy, in b 
the other as a pretty child. 

§ 10. Ares ("Apiyc, Mars), 

Ar^s, the son of Zeus and H^ra (Hes. Theog. 922)^ 92 
is represented in Homer as the fierce god of war, who 
delights in the din of battle and the groans of the dying. 
To him it is of little moment on which side he fights (aX- 
XoTrpooraXXoc, II. 5, 831), provided he has an opportunity 
of gratifying his passion for slaughter. With a loud and 
terrible shout he scales the walls of the city, and destruc- 
tion overwhelms its ill-fated inhabitants. His ferocity c 
renders him odious to Zeus (H. 5, 888), and the enemy of 
Athena, the patroness of regular warfare. Through her 
instrumentality he is womided by Diom^d^s so severely, 
that he cries out as loudly as nine hundred, yea, as one 
thousand warriors, when they shout to the battle (H. 6, 
765, 856. 15, 125, sqq. ; 20, 69. 21, 400, sqq.). When 
he goes forth armed to the field, he is attended by Dei- 
mos and Phobos (A£</ioc,^o/3oc), Fear and Terrour,Eris 
("Epic), the stirrer up of strife (D. 4, 440), and Eny6 
('EkvoJ), the murderous, city-destroying goddess of war (IL 
5, 592). Hence he is called 'EwaXioc (H. 2, 651). 

The first mention of Ares, as one who fights in a nobler 93 
cause, is in the Homeric hymns, where he is called the n 
bulwark of Olympus, father of hard-won and glorious 
victory, and champion of Themis, the right. (Horn. 
Hymn. 8, in Mortem,) 
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94 The children of Ar^s and Aphrodite, are Deimos 
A and Fhobos, Er6s and Anterds, and Harmonia, con- 
cord. The story of the intercourse between the god of 
war and the goddess of beauty, seems to have originated 
in i/he tradition of an earlier age, when both were wor- 
shipped as divinities of nature. Ar^, in those days, was 
a mictifying, chthonic (subterranean) power, the author 
of destniction, as well as of blessing. In this character, 
but more especially with reference to his destructive 
qualities, he was worshipt in days of yore in the land 

B of Thebes. As war and pestilence, the heaviest calami- 
ties that can fall on mankind, are of his sending, and as 
these are more common in the world than peace and 
health, the destructive side of his character developed 
itself more fuUy than the beneficent, and he became the 
god of war. In Sophocles he is also called the sender of 
the pestilence (Soph. CEd. Tvrann. 185). To the old 
traditionary notion of Ar^s, the god of nature, we may 
probably also refer the myth of Otos and Ephialt^s, 
who kept him in chains in a brazen vessel for thirteen 
months, at the end of which time he was liberated by 
Hermte (II. 5, 385). 

95 Generally speaking. Ares found but little reverence in 
Greece (Od. 8, 361). According to Homer, his dwelling 

was in the comitry of the Thracians, evidently because 
that savage people delighted in war. Among the Bomans, 
Man or Mamers was one of the principal gods. He be- 
longed to the tutelary divinities, or Lares of the people, 
and had many temples and festivals. The month of March 
(Mlartius), with which the year began in the old calendar 
of Bomulus, was consecrated to him. At the feast, which 
was celebrated in this month, his priests, the Salii, marched 
through the city in all the pomp of warlike array, with 
songs and dances. 

96 In Greece, where Ar^s was little more than an abstract 
D idea, attempts were rarely made to represent him in a 

bodily form ; whilst at £ome, on the contrary, statues of 
him were very conunon. He is represented as a strongly- 
built, youngish man, generally naked, with a helmet on 
his head. 
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§ 11. Heitia ('Emia, 'Itrriri, Vesta), 

Hestia, the goddess of the hearth and its fire, \& not 97 
mentioned as a diyinitj either in the Iliad or Odyssey, a 
The first notice of her is in Hesiod (Theog. 453) and the 
Homeric hymns, which were written, we know, long afber 
Homer's time. She was the daughter of Krone s and 
Ehea, and the eldest or (according to other ancient au- 
thorities) the youngest of the children of Kronos. It is 
still a disputed question, whether this goddess was wor- 
shipped in the primitive times of Qreece, or whether she 
owed her existence to the poets of an age subsequent to 
Homer. According to one of the Homeric hymns, Posei- b 
d6n and ApoUon were suitors for her hand ; but Hestia 
swore, by the head of Zeus, that she would always remain 
unmarried; and, as a reward for this self-denial, the 
Thunderer decreed that her place should ever be in the 
centre of the house, beside the hearth, and in aU temples. 
The hearth is the rallying point around which the mem- 
bers of the family assemble. Hestia therefore is the god- 
dess of domestic harmony, as well as the protectress of 
the house. Sacrifices are offered on the hearth : to Hes- 
tia, therefore, is entrusted the guardianship of the sacred 
fire. Por hbations were offered to her at the begioning c 
and end of every sacrificial feast, and divine honours ren- 
dered in the temples of all the gods. For the same reason 
she is ofben associated with Hermes, the inventor of sacri- 
fices (Hom. Hymn. 3, in Venerem 22 — 32, and Hymn. 
29, in Vestam). 

Eidles and suppliants sat by the hearth : Hestia, there- 98 
fore, in conjunction with Zeus, was the especial protectress 
of the persecuted and helpless. She was also, with Zeus, 
the avenger of perjury ; because men swore by Zeus at 
the hearth and the hospitable board (Hom. Od. 14, 158). 

The city and the state are, so to speak, only larger 99 
families. In the senate-house, th^efore, or Prjtaneum, n 
as the central point of the state, Hestia had her s^arate 
altar with a hearth, the eternal fire of which was watched 
day and night by virgins. Consequently she was the em- 
blem of poHtical harmony, a common country, and a com- 
mon worship. 
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100 In this last ckaracter, as guardian of the state, the 
ABoman Vesta was also deemed worthy of the highest 

honours. In her temple burnt a perpetual fire, which 
was watched unceasingly by the Vestal Virgins. These 
priestesses enjoyed many important privilegeB, and were 
held in the highest estimation by the people ; but any of 
them who violated their vow of cnastity, were buried alive 
(Liv. 26, 27. 28, 11. 8, 16, 22, 57. 5, 62). 

101 By sculptors Hera is represented as a woman of lofty 
stature and dignified presence, with distinct, but not very 
expressive features. 

102 Among the Olympic gods, we may also reckon those 
B deities who have a sort of subordinate claim to that title, 

either as servants in the halls of Olympic, or beings pos- 
sessing some of the qualities of the higher order of divini- 
ties. Such, for example, were the goddesses of fate, the 
gods of the weather, &c. 

§ 12. Moira (Moipa, JParca), 

103 The word fxoipa signifies literally a part, i. e. the por- 
tion of life allotted to a man (jjioipa fiidroio, 11.4, 170), that 
is to say, the time of his continuance on earth, the for- 
tune which awaits him there, and the hour of his death 
(Bdvarog koI /totpa, H. 8, 101, fioip* oKorf davdroto, Od. 

100). This idea was personified by the poets under the 
name of Moira, the goddess of Fate. In our account 
of Zeus, we mentioned the relation in which Moira stood 
to that deity, namely, that sometimes she was represented 
as subject to his power, sometimes as exercising unlimited 
control over all the gods of Olympus. Accordingly, as 
she was regarded in one or the other of these points of 
view, men either looked upon her as a blind inexorable 
power, or sought, by prayer to the gods, to avert her evil 

n influence. In Homer Moira generally appears as an in- 
dividual, although there are many instances in which the 
word is used in the plural ninnber, e. g. Molpai (H. 24, 49), 
or KaraxXwOeQ (the spinners, Od. 7, 197), who spin the 
thread of man's destiny (cf. II. 24, 209^). Hesiod was 

1 This expression, ** spinning the thread of destiny," is used with 
reference to the other gods, as well as Moira, e.g. Od. 3, 208, dW 
0^ ftoi Toiovrov ivixXwoav 9ioi 5\/3ov. Cf. Od. i. 17. 
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the first who spoke of three Moir» under the names of (103) 
K16th6, the weaver ; Laehesis, the directress of the a 
lot ; and Atropos, the inevitable. All three were daugh- 
ters of Night (Nwl), or perhaps of Zeus and Themis. 
They were represented either with sceptres in their hands, 
as goddesses who governed the world, or with distaifs and 
shears to spin and cut short the thread of life. In the 
last of these characters, they have a natural connexion 
with the divinities who preside over birth and death. They 
sing (i. e. predict) the future fate of mortals before their 
birth (Ovid. Metam. 8, 452, sqq. Hor. Carm. Saecul. 25). 
The poets sometimes describe the MoirsB as ugly old 
women ; but by sculptors they are represented as virgins 
of a stem and forbidding aspect. Later artists have b 
drawn K16th6 with a spindle in her hand ; Lachesis points 
out on the globe the destiny of its inhabitants, or holds 
m her hand a roU of paper, on which history is written ; 
whilst Atropos severs the thread, holds in her hand a pair 
of scales, or points out the hour of death on the dial. 

The idea of Alaa in Homer is near\y the same as that 104 
of Moira, this word having also originally signified part, C 
and been turned into a personification of fate by tTie 
poets. Like Moira, she spins the thread at the birth of 
mortals. But this being always remained, even more 
than Moira, a mere personification without life. 

Another personification introduced after Homer's time 
was — 

§ 13. l\fchS (Tvxij, Ibrs, Fortmu), 

The goddess of accident and luck, who holds in her 105 
hands the helm of life. As the giver of good fortune, she 
bears the horn of Amaltheia (or Amalthea), the symbol 
of plenty, or carries in her arms Plutus, nXowroc (riches), 
ana is called Tvx'? aya&ii (bona Forttma). 

Among the Romans Portuna was a very ancient god- i06 
dess, who exercised unlimited control over the fortunes i> 
of individuals, as well as of cities and states (henee her 
surnames of puhlica, vi/riUsy vvrgmalis, muliehru ; retina 
and ccmservatrix). As sovereign ruler of the world, she 
is represented in a mantle studded with stars, with a 
crown on her head^ and a sceptre and oar in her hands. 
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§ 14. Nemesis (^i/Ataio), 

107 This goddess, a daughter of Night (Hes. Theog. 223), 
A was also one of the divinities connected with destiny. 

The word vtfieaig (from vifiw, to distribute) signifies lite- 
rally a parcelling out of the portion due to each person : 
the personified Nemesis is therefore a goddess who dis- 
tributes weal and woe according to the rules of justice. 
The chief distinction between this deity and Moirffi is, 
that the latter fixes the destiny of men before their birth, 
whereas Nemesis rewards or punishes them for the deeds 
which they have done. She more frequently, however, 
appears as an avenging than a beneficent power, being 
generally employed in teaching presumptuous mortals the 
painfiil lesson, that unmixed happiness belongs only to 
B the gods. She is represented as a virgin of stem aspect, 
holding her robe before her breast with her bent arm, and 
looking down into her bosom with a self-scrutinizing 
glance. Her ordinary attributes are the bridle, the sword, 
and the whip. 

108 This goddess had an old temple in the Attic Demos 
of B»hamnus ; hence her surname of Rhamnusia. The 
Rhamnusian Nemesis was afterwards confounded with 
Adrasteia (from ^t^paVkoi), the goddess from whom 

there is no means of escaping. Originally, however, 
Adrasteia, to whom a temple is said to have been dedi- 
cated by Adrastus in Asia Minor, near Cyzicus (cf. II. 2, 
828, sqq.), was a personage altogether different from 
Nemesis, and rather resembling the Phrygian Shea 
Kybel^ (Cybel^). 

15. Ate C^rri). 

109 The word any signifies that infatoation or perversion of 
3) the understanding which leads men to sin. In Homer it 

generally expresses merely an idea, that the gods them- 
selves are the occasion of this perversion, and its conse- 
quent guilt and misery. In many places, however, At^ is 
personified as a being who bewilders the understanding of 
Zeus as well as men (II. 19, 91, sq.; 9, 505). Indignant 
at this aggression, Zeus banishes Atd from Olympus, and 
in her faJl she alights on the works of men (B. 19, 126, 
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sq.). In Homer she is "the mighty" (adevapii), the (109) 
swift-footed (apTiTToc), the eldest daughter of Zeus (vpiapa jl 
Aeoc Qvydrrip) : Hesiod calls her the daughter of EriB 
(Theog. 230). In the tragic poets, At^ is nearly the 
same as Nemesis and Dik6: the inflictor of merited 
pimishment on the guilty. 

16. DiJce {Mkti). 

Dik^ (justice) is, according to Hesiod, the daughter 110 
of Zeus and Themis, one of the H6r8e (Theog. 901), the 
protectress of the just, and the enemy of injustice and 
wrong. When a judge passes an unjust sentence, she 
comes to the throne of Zeus with her complaint (Hes. 
0pp. 256). Hence she is named the assessor (n-ape^poc, B 
ivvE^poi) of Zeus (Soph. GEd. Col. 1377). As the pro- 
tectress of the just, she brings rest and peace to mankind ; 
her daughter, therefore, is called in Pindar Hesychia 
(tranquility), and in Hesiod her sisters are Eunomia 
and Eir^ne (justice and peace). She pursues the wicked, 
plunges into their breasts the* sword which Aisa (104) 
has whetted, and, at length, brings on the Poine (punish- 
ment), although it may perchance be slow in reaching 
them. And as she punishes the evil, so also does she 
reward those who persevere in the way of uprightness. 

17. Themis (Qiiiig, t^oc, Att. troc, Ep. larog). 

Themis (law, from 6iw=Tidrifit), the goddess of law 111 
and order, is represented in Homer as a divine being, o 
who, in conjunction with Zeus, protects the right, and 
summons and dissolves the assemblies of men (Od. 2, 68). 
Her peculiar office, however, is to restore peace in Olym- 
pus, and check every indication of disaffection among the 
gods. She is the counsellor and auxiliary of Zeus (tvfiov- . 
Xoc, (TWTeipa), and, like Dik^, is often calLed his assessor. 
Hesiod osdls her the daughter of Uranos and Q-6, a 
female Titan, the wife of Zeus, and mother by him of the 
H6r80 and MoirsB (Theog. 135, 901). She is the coad- 
jutrix of Zeus in the organization of the universe ; and as 
his statutes (Atoc fieydXoto Bifxitnec) are proclaimed by 
oracles, she is also represented as endued with those pro- 

E 2 
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(Ill) phetic powers (fatidica, Ovid. Met. 1, 321), wliicb, before 
A the time of Apoll6n, were possessed by the oracle of Del- 
phi. Themis had temples in different parts of Qreece. 
Her usual attributes are the balanee and the cornucopia. 

18. The Muses (Movtra, Movaat, Musa, Camenw). 

112 The Muses were origioaUy the goddesses of song. 
Homer speaks of them in the plural as well as the sin- 
gular, but without mentioning their number, except in 
one place (Od. 24, 60), where he states it to be nine. 
This passage, however, was written subsequently to the 

B rest of Homer's poetry. The first notice of the nine 
Muses, with their respective names, is found in Hesiod 
(Theog. 77). Their names were Kleio (KXeid, C%*o),the 
recorder; Euterp^ (Eifripirri), the delighter; Thaleia 
(6dXEia, Thalia) J the blooming; Melpomen^ (MfXiro- 
f*ivii), the Muse of song; Terpsichor^ (J^P'hx^P'dy 
she who delights in the dance; Erato ('Eparw), the 
Muse of love ; Polymnia (IloXv/iwa), she who is rich in 
hymns ; Urania (OvpaWa), the celestial ; Kalliop^ (KaX- 
Xiorri), the melodious. They are the daughters of Zeus 

c and JD^nemosyne. In Hesiod the Muses are the patron- 
esses of the dance as well as the song; but in Homer 
they are represented only as the goddesses of music, 
whose melodious voices resoimd through the halls of 
Olympus during the banquets of the gods, and who im- 
part to minstrels the gift of song, and suggest to them 
the subjects of their glowing verse. For this reason they 
were especially invoked by singers and poets, who were 
said to be their favorites and their children. But dearly 
as they loved the bard, they yet brooked no rivalry ; for 
we are told that Thamyris, who presumed to contend 
with them, was deprived of his voice, and smitten with 
blindness as a punishment for 'his audacity (H. 2, 594, 
sqq.). 

113 The Muses in the olden time were Nymphs, to whom 
D the fountains, grottoes, and groves were sacred. They 

were first worshipped by that tribe of the Thracians 
which migrated from Fieria to Mount Helik6n in BoBotia. 
In this region the fountains Aganipp^ and Hippo- 
kr6n^ were consecrated to them ; and here the festival 
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of the Muses was celebrated by the Thespians. From (113) 
Hehk6ii their worship spread to other localities. Their a 
favorite haunts were the mountains Leibethron and 
Parnassus, at the foot of which was the sacred fountain 
of Kastalia, not far from Delphi. By degrees their 
worship spread over the whole- of Grreece. According to 
the localities in which they were worshipped, they were 
called JPierides, I^impleides, SeliconiadeSy Thespiades, I^ar- 
namdes, Gastalides, The names and number of the Muses, 
as given by Hesiod, were not however universally recog- 
nized, for we hear of three : Melet^ (McXctij, thought), 
Mn^md (Mviifiri, memory), and Aoid^ QAoilii, song) ; 
four, seven, and eight. At a later period the circle of 
their duties was extended, and they became the patro- 
nesses of every branch of art and science. The attributes b 
of each were in accordance with the character assigned to 
her. KalliopS, the goddess of Epic poetry, was repre- 
sented with writing tablets and stylus ; Euterp^, the 
goddess of lyric song, with a flute; Melpomen^, the 
Muse of tragedy, with a mask in her hand, and a wreath 
of ivy round her head ; Erat6, the Muse of amorous 
poetry; Polymnia,the goddess of the hynm; andThaleia, 
the Muse oi comedy and the satyric drama, with a comic 
mask, shepherd's crook, and wreath of ivy ; Terpsichore, 
the Muse of the dance, with the lyre ; Klei6, the Muse 
of history, with a roll of paper ; Urania, the Muse of 
astronomy, with the globe. 

Apollo, as the god of music and patron of singers, is 114 
the leader of the Muses (Musaget^s, MovflraycVijc). The c 
representation of tragedies at the festivals of Dionysos, 
connects them also with the worship of that god. 

By the Bomans the Muses were called Camena, Co- 115 
mesiBj OarmenteSy the singers and prophetesses (from 
cano). These CcmencB were originally Italian nymphs, 
who were afterwards confounded with the Muses of the 
Grecian mythology. 

» 

§ 19. Charis, Charites (Xapec, eroc, OratuB, the Graces). 

The Charite«, daughters of Zeus andH^ra, or Eury- 116 
nom^ (the wide-ruling, Hes. Theog. 907), or of Helios n 
and Aigl^ (splendour), are the goddesses who preside 

F 3 
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(116) oyer the cliarms of social life, the muon of individuals in 

A political communities (hence their mother is also called 
Eunomia), and the unrestrained jovialitj of the banquet. 
In Homer's IHad Charis is the wife of Hephaistos (18, 
382 : Hesiod calls her Aglaia), whilst ia the Odyssey his 
consort is said to be Aphrodite (see Hephaistos). In 
another passage of the lUad, Homer speaks of the Chari- 
tes in the pluiul number, and makes Hera promise one of 
the younger graces (Fasithea) to the god of sleep. 
Hesiod (Theog. 907) speaks of three Charites : Euphro- 
sj^ne (festive delight), Aglaia (festive splendour), and 

B Thalia (flourishing good fortune). All the social enjoy- 
ments of men — the dance, the song, the feast-^are ren- 
dered more delightful by the combined influence of these 
three sisters : " even the gods themselves deem their at- 
teudance indispensable, when they thread the mazes of 
the merry dance, or recline at the festive board" (Piudar). 
"Wherever mortals assemble for purposes of innocent 
social enjoyment, there are present the dance and song- 
loving Charites. From them the arts derive their highest 
excellence. Charis, therefore, is said to be the wife of 
Hephaistos, and the Charites dwell in peace and amity 

with the Muses, the goddesses of song. They are the 
coadjutors of Hermes and Feitho (persuasion), for elo- 
quence without grace produces very little effect. With- 
out grace, too, the triumphs of beauty are imperfect and 
short-lived. The Charites, therefore, are the inseparable 
companions and handmaids of Ap h r o di t e. The Charites 
act also in concert with the H6raB, but each in their own 
sphere. The H6rffi place at our disposal the gifts of 
nature, which the Charites teach us to enjoy. In Hesiod 
the H6rflB crown Fand6ra with the blossoms of spring, 
whilst the Charites hang chains of gold about her neck : 
the former pluck the flowers, which the latter weave into 
garlands. 
117 Eteokl^s is said to have been the first who introduced 

n the worship of the Charites into Greece. From Orcho- 
menus in Boeotia, where it was first established, it gra- 
dually extended itself to the rest of Grreece. In the dis- 
trict of Helik6n they shared divine honours with the 
Muses. The Spartans worshipped only two Charites, 
Kleta and Fhaenna, who were called by the Athenians 
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Aux6 and H^gemon^. These Athenian Charites seem (117) 
to haye been onginally goddesses of the weather, like the a 
Horse, Auxo, Thall6, Karp6, and Fandrosos, the god- 
dess of dew. It is most probable that, in very ancient 
times, the Charites were goddesses of nature, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the HdrsB, but that afterwards their 
agency was transferred to the afBurs of human life. Th^ 
are generally represented as a group of three virgins, un- 
encumbered with drapery, but with countenances ex- 
pressive of maidenly modesty, ingenuousness, and good 
humour. Their attributes are musical instruments, or 
myrtles, roses, and. dice. 

§ 20. Sr6rw CQpaiy Mora), 

In Homer, the H6reB, the fair-haired blooming god- 118 
deases of the weather, are the servants of Zeus (Aiog b 
*Qpac, Od. 24, S44) and the portresses of Olympus, who 
open and close its gates, and send raiu and sunshine, 
heat and cold, to render the earth fruitful. As this fer- 
tility is the result of the regular succession of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, the H6rffi are pre- 
eminently the goddesses of the sesusons, although the word 
^pa in its original meaning, is used to indicate the dif- 
ferent portions of the day and of human life, as well as 
of the year, but more especially those periods in which 
the fruit blossoms, attains its full size and ripens (spring, 
youth, autumn). The Horse are closely connected with c 
Zeus, because all atmospheric changes are the result of 
his will : but Hesiod was the £b«t poet (Theog. 901, sqq.) 
who called them the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and 
gave them the names of Eunomia (Legality), Dik^ 
(Justice), and Eiren^ (Peace), a proof that he con- 
sidered them something more than mere goddesses of the 
weather, although this continued to be their distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

The usual number of the H6r» is tliree, because the 119 
Greeks reckoned only three seasons of the year, — spring, n 
summer, and winter: a fourth H6ra was afterwards 
added, but originally there were in all probability only two. 
At Athens they worshipped Thall6 (BaXXfli from OaWoi), 
the goddess who makes the vegetable world start into 
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(119) life in the. spring, and Karp6 (Kapvut from k-apirdt) the 
A summer H6ra, who ripens the fruits. The first of 
these watches also over the cradle of the infiEmt; the 
other brings him to man's estate. To their care, there- 
fore, were confided H^ra, Hermes, and Dionysos. Man- 
kind are also indebted to them for the accomplishment 
of their wishes, their works gradually advancing towards 
maturity, as the H6r8B revolve in their mystic dance. 

§ 21. Hyades ('Yac, 0^05, Hyades). 

120 The Hyades, or goddesses of rain, are a constellation 
B in the head of the Bull, at the rising of which, simul- 
taneously with that of the sun, the stormy, rainy season 
sets in (tristes, phivim, Yirg. ^n. 1, 744. Horat. Od. 1, 
3, 14). Consequently they are closely connected with 
Zeus Dodonaios, who, as the god of the sky, sends rain 
upon earth, and is therefore called "Yiyc, the rainy god. 
Di6n6, who was worshipped at D6d6na as the wife of 
Zeus, was also called 'Yac. As nymphs of Ddd6na, the 
Hyades were the nurses of Zeus. They are also said to 
have brought up Dionysos, from whose surname of "Yiic, 

they were afterwards called the Nysaean Nymphs. For 
these services they were placed by Zeus among the con- 
stellations. Their numbers, as well as their names and 
origin, are variously reported. Some writers make them 
only two, but their usual number is seven. Hesiod 
mentions five Hyades: Phaisyle, Kor6nis, Kleeia, 
Phai6, and Eud6re. These we are told were the ofi"- 
spring of Atlas and Aithra (or Pleione), or of Okea- 
nos, or of Melisseus (the honey-man), because sweet 
nourishment is derived from them. 

§ 22. Flei&des (nXciadec, UiXtidhQ, Fliades), 

121 The Pleiades were also daughters of Atlas ^ and 
D Aithra, or Pleign^, and consequently the sisters of the 

* Atlas is called the father of the Pleiades, because they set in 
the West, where he is generally supposed to reside. For the same 
reason Kalypso (the hider), is callea his daughter by Homer (Od. 
1, 62). He is the son of Japetos and Klymend, of the race of 
the Titans. ** He knows all the fathomless depths of the ocean, and 
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Hyades. They are the seyen stars, the consteUation (121) 
favorable to navigation (from wXiw), for with their rising a 
commences the season of gentle breezes and tranquil 
seas ; and when they sink into the ocean, the hurricane 
is let loose, the sea rises, and the mariner remains in 
port. Six of these stars are visible, and the seventh in- 
visible : hSnce the story of the seventh Pleiad having 
hidden hanelf for very shame, because she alone of aU 
the sisters had contracted a marriage with a mortaL 
They killed themselves for grief at the loss of their 
sisters, the Hyades, and were placed among the constella- 
tions ; or, according to another n^yth, they were per- b 
seeuted &r five months by the gigantic Boeotian hunter 
Ori6n, and at the end of that time were changed at 
their own request into doves (ttcXcmi&c) and sub- 
sequently into stars. This last m3rfch, which had its 
origin in Boeotia, was founded on the &ct of the con- 
stellation Ori6n being five months of the year in th^ 
neighbourhood of the Pleiades. In very ancient times, 
the Pleiades, like the Hyades, had probably some con- 
nexion with the D6d6nsBan Zeus. At I)6d6na, the o 
priestesses of Zeus were called [leXeta^cc, and doves were 
the prophetic birds which declared his will to mortals. 
Homer also teUs us (Od. 12, 59, sqq.) that doves bring 
the ambrosia to Zeus ; but that one of them was killed 
by coming into contact with one of the * Erratic rocks' 

holds in his hand Ae mighty pillars, which surround {afi^ic 
txowiv) and sui^tain the earth and the heavens." Od. I, 1. The 
meaning of this last expression is, that Atlas, at once a god and a 
mountain (like the river-gods), is represented as a chain of hills, 
encircling the earth, and sustaining the heavens on the sunmiits of 
its loftiest peaks (pillars). His foot is in the depths of the sea, with 
which he is therefore said t<> be intimately acquainted ; and, like the 
marine deities, he is called 6\o6<ppwv. According to Hesiod (Theog. 
617), Atlas, as a punishment for tiie part which he took in the 
Titanic war, was condemned to bear up the heavens with his head 
and unwearied arms. No sooner was Atlas personified, than it 
became necessary to find him a settled dwelling-place. His habita- 
tion, therefore, was fixed in the West, where he possessed flocks and 
herds, and beautiful gardens, xsalled the Gardens of the Hesperides. 
He was afterwards turned into the African mountain Atlas. Modem 
commentators have considered him the representative of a sagacious 
and adventurous maritime people. 
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(121) (TrXaykTai werpai, Od. 12, 60). This myth has of course 
A reference to the constellation of the Pleiades, from which 
one star is. wanting. 
122 Various names have been given to the PleiSdes. The 
most common are Alkyon^ (the king-fisher, because this 
bird hatches her young in spring, when the Pleiades rise, 
and the mariner again ventures to sea), Merop^ (the 
child of man), Kelain6 (the black, probably from the 
dark rain-clouds), Elektra (the shining), Sterop^ (the 
lightning), Taygete and Maia. The two last names 
indicate a connexion with the Peloponnesus. Taygetos was 
a mountain of Laconia, and Maia an Arcadian goddess, 
B the mother of Hermes. Most of the myths concerning 
the Pleiades have an Arcadian origin '. The knowledge 
which the Greeks possessed of the constellations in 
general, was exceedingly circumscribed. The Zodiac, 
with its twelve signs, was a comparatively modem dis- 
covery. 

§ 23. Iris C^piQ, i^oq), 

123 Iris, the daughter of Thaumas (davfia, the miracle), 
and Elect ra (splendour. Hes. Theog. 265), is the god- 
dess of the rainbow, which seems to connect earth with 
heaven ; she is therefore peculiarly the messenger of the 
gods to mortals. Her office, however, is not confined to 
the earth, but extends also to the sea and the lower world 
(H. 24, 78. Hesiod. Theog. 784, sqq. Virgil, ^n. 9, 
803). She is employed principally by Zeus and Hera. 
"When charged with a message, she spreads her golden 
wings, and, driven by the north wind, descends from the 
clouds as swiftly as the falling snow or the hail (II. 15, 
D 170). Later poets represent her as the messenger and 
handmaid of H^ra alone (Ovid, Met. 1, 270. 14, 85. 
Virg. ^n. 6, 506. 4, 693). She differs from Hermes in 
being simply a bearer of messages, whereas Hermes is 

^ Besides the Hy&des, PleiSdes, and Oridn, Homer speaks of 
Hedsphoros (' Eoxr^ojooc), the morning star, or herald of the dawn 
(U. 23, 226. Od. 13, 93). He is called also H esperus {"Evirtpo^), 
the evening star, when it shines in the evening (II. 22, 318). 
Seirios (Sirius, the burning dog-star), the hound of Oridn (H. 22, 
26, Sq.). Arktos, the bear, called also the Wain, and 6o6t68 or 
Arktoph j^lax^ the bear-ward (II. 18, 486. Od. 6, 272). 
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employed to execute as well as to annoimce tKe com- (123) 
mands of Zeus (see Hermes). Sometimes, however, sKe a 
Yolmitarily offers advice or renders assistance to mortals 
(II. 23, 198, sqq., 15, 201. 24, 96. 5, 353). In her 
statues, as well as on vases and reHevos, Ins is repre- 
sented as a winged figure, generally with a pitcher in her 
liand, because it was supposed that she conveyed the 
water to the clouds. 

§ 24. Helios ("HXtoc, 'HeXcoc, 8oT). 

Helios, the god of the sun, is the son of the Titan 124 
Hyperi6n (hence his name of 'Ywfpioi'/^ijc, or sometimes b 
'YT£p/wv), and the Titaness Theia (Hes. Theog. 371, 
sqq.). With reference, therefore, to both his parents, he 
is often called Titan. His golden chariot, with its fire- 
breathing horses, performs its journey daily from mom to 
eve, to give Hght to gods and men. In the morning, he 
rises &om the eastern ocean (Xt/iVY?, Od. 3, 1, a tranquil 
creek of the ocean stream), at mid-day he reaches the 
middle of heaven, and at eventide stables his wearied 
horses beneath the western wave. The first notice of the 
chariot and horses of H61ios occurs in the Homeric 
hymns. Homer and Hesiod supposed that, during the c 
night, the sun traversed the ocean which surrounds the 
earth, so as to re-appear in the East in the morning : and 
later poets have imagined that, in the hours of darkness, 
HeHos sailed in a golden boat, the work of H^phaistos, 
around the northern half of the earth to the East, where 
he had a splendid palace. (Eor a highly poetical descrip- 
tion of the palace of the sun, as well as of his chariot, and 
the preparations for his journ^, see Ovid, Met. ii. 1, sq. 
in the story of Phaeth6n.) He had afterwards a palace 
VI the West. 

HeHos (7rav^fpf:7/c, the all-seeing) sees and hears aU 125 
things (H. 3, 277. Od. 11, 109). His rays penetrate d 
to the darkest comers of the earth, and bring every secret 
to Hght. He is therefore invoked by men as a witness 
to the truth of their protestations and oaths. D^m^t^r, 
after searching in vain for her lost daughter, at last ap- 
pHed to HeHos for information. 

On the island of Thrinakia H^Hos had seven herds of 126 
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(126) oxen, and the same number of flocks of sheep : fifty oxen 
A and fifty sheep in each herd and flock (Od. 12, 127, sq.) . 
He possessed therefore 350 head of each sort. This 
account of the herds and flocks of Helios, was perhaps 
originally a figurative description of the year, which, in 
ancient times, consisted of 354 days. Wherever Helios 
was worshipt, the beasts consecrated to him were 
generally either white or of a reddish colour. The herds 
and flocks on Thrinakia were tended by the daughters of 
the sun, Phaethiisa (^aoc, light), and Lampetia (Xa/i- 
B irw, to shine). When the companions of Odysseus slaugh- 
tered the sacred oxen, Zeus, on the compMnt of Helios, 
who had received information of the outrage from Lam- 
petia, destroyed them all (Od. 12, 374. cf. 3,7). 

127 Besides these daughters, Helios had two children by 
Pers^ or PersMs, viz. Ai^tls (-^^t^s), the sorcerer 
king who dwelt in the East (ATa=ya7a, which was after- 
wards supposed to be Kolchis), and Kirk6 [Circe] (from 
Ktpvdut, misceo), the enchantress of the island of Aia. By 
Klymen^ he had Phaeth6n' (^aeSm'), who, when he 
arrived at man's estate, sought the palace of his father, 
and demanded permission to drive the sun*s chariot for a 

c single day. No mortal arm, however, could restrain the 
flery steeds of Helios ; and the chariot, in its wild course, 
was approaching so near to the earth, as to threaten all 
nature with a conflagration, when Phaeth6n, struck by 
the unerring thunderbolt of Zeus, fell headlong into the 
river Eridanus. His sisters, the H^liades or Phae- 
thontides, who bewailed his fate, were turned into alders 
or poplars, and their tears into amber * (lljKEiCTpov). Ovid, 
Met. 2, 1, sq. 

128 The epithets of Helios are dica/iar, the indefatigable ; 
D ijXiicraipf (jtaeOutv, van^avotav^ (pattriftfipoTOQt the god who 

gives Ught to mortals, repxpifjifipoToc, the delighter of 
mortals. The name of *o7/3oc, the pure, was not given 
to him until he became identified with Apoll6n. The 

^ Phaethdo, originally a surname of HSlios himself (Od. 5, 479), 
afterwards became the proper name of a person. For similar in- 
stances, see Kallistd, under the head of Artemis. 

' Amber is mentioned in the myth in connexion with the god of 
the sun, on account of the similarity between the words ^XtKrpoy and 
i^Xeicrwp (II. 6, 513). 
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first amalgamatioii of the aU-seeing god of the sun with A. 
the omniscient prophet Apollon, occurs in Euripides. 

H^Hos was worshipped in different parts of Grreece, e. g. 129 
at Corinth, Axgos in Elis, and especially in the island 
of Ehodes. The cock, as the herald of the morn, was 
sacred to him, and white heasts (horses among the rest) 
were most frequently offered on his altars. He is gene- 
rally represented as clothed, sitting in his chariot, and 
guiding the horses with his whip. His face is somewhat 
fuller than that of Apoll6n. 

§ 25. SeUne (^eXfivrj, M>/vtj, Luna^). 

Selen^, the goddess of the moon, is the daughter of 130 
Hyperi6n and Theia, sister of Helios and Eds, and B 
one of the family of the Titans (Ttriyi/c, Titania). There 
is no mention of her as a goddess either in the Iliad or 
Odyssey; but we possess a Homeric hymn to Selen^, 
in which she is described as the white-armed, fair-haired 
goddess, with long wings, and adorned with a golden dia- 
dem. After she has bathed her stately form in the ocean, 
and clothed her limbs in glittering raiment, she ascends 
her chariot and mounts to heaven, that she may illumine 
the earth with her gentle beams. The chariot is drawn 
by white horses, mules, or cows ; for in Homer the cow 
is the symbol of the half-moon. 

Selene is the subject of very few myths, her connexion 131 
with Endymion being almost the only tradition respect- c 
ing her which the poets have thought it worth while to 
adopt and embelHsh. The scene of this myth is laid partly 
in Elis and partly in Caria. In Elis, where the Olympic 
games were celebrated, he is called the son of Kmg 
Aethlius (a£0Xoc), and the father of fifty daughters by 
Selen^. These daughters represent the fifty months which 
compose an Olympiad. After the death of his father, 
Endymion, as the poets relate, migrated to Caria; or, 
according to other authorities, he was a Carian hunter or 
shepherd. He sleeps an eternal sleep in a cave of Mount 

' ^iTftlvfi has the same significatioii as okXag, brightness. The 
poets pretended that M^vi^ was the term used by mortals, and XtXrfvt} 
that employed by the gods, i. e. the former was the ordinary, and the 
Utter the poetical word. 

G 
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(131) Latmus, and nightly SeMn^ descends from heaven and 
A takes her place beside the blooming youth. In this myth, 
Endymi6n represents sleep, which creeps imperceptibly 
into the souls of men (kyhvui). He reposes on the moun- 
tain of oblivion (Xadoi, XavBaroj). He is a shepherd who 
slumbers in sweet forgetfulness of labour and sorrow ; or 
a hunter, who chases men ; or a sovereign, the all-sub- 
drnng Hypnos (Trav^a/iaVwp, H. 24, 5), whom gods and 
men obey (II. 14, 233). 

132 The Attic myth, of Selene having borne Pandeia to 
B Zeus (Hom. Hym. 32), is very similar to the Elean, being 

merely intended to signify the recurrence, after a certain 
number of months, of the festival called Pandia, or the 
Diasia. 

133 Selen6 was afterwards confounded with Artemis, He- 
kate, and Persephone. Hence she was sumamed ^oijort, 
as her brother H^Hos was called ^oifioq, after ApoUon 
(Virg. JEn. 10, 216). She is usually represented with a 
fuUer face than Artemis, and is also distinguished from 
her by being less lightly clothed, and wearing a veil, which 
forms a sort of bow or crescent over her head. 

§ 26. Eos CHwc, Awrora^), 

134 E6s, the goddess of the dawn, is the daughter of Hy- 
peri6n and Theia, and consequently a sister of Helios 

and Selene (Hes. Theog. 371, sq.). At early mom the 
rosy, fair-haired goddess, in her saffron-coloured robe 
(^ptyci'cta, €V7rXoica/ioc, polohaKrvXoQ^ poCoirri'^^vq^ KpoKoire- 
7r\og, jmrpttrea, hited), rises from her saffron couch, and 
mounts her swift chariot, that she may bring back light 
to the skies (Xa/iTpo^ai^f;, <^aeaip6poQ), It was supposed 
that she preceded her brother H^Hos in his course until 
the close of day, when her white, or rose-coloured horses 
sank to rest beneath the western wave (Od. 5, 390). 
D Hence the word E6s was used to signify the entire day, 
like H^mera ('H/i£pa), which has been substituted for it 
by all the tragic poets. In Hesiod (Theog. 124) Hemera 
is altogether distinct from E6s, and is represented as the 

* The name is probably derived from avw, arifiiy to blow, to Breathe ; 
because a light breeze generally springs up at day-break. In the 
^olic dialect iiutQ is aviag. In the same way Aurora is derived from 
Awra. 
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daughter of Nyx and Erebos, because sbe brings light a 
out of darkness. 

The idea of this swift goddess, who rises with the first 135 
gentle breeze of morning, has been confounded in the 
myth with that of the fierce goddesses of the winds, whose 
violence sweeps away the labours of men, and even men 
themselves. This, however, is done by Eos, not in hosti- 
Hty, but in love. Thus she carried off Tith6n6s (TiBw- B 
vog), the son of Laomeddn, King of Troy, and made him 
her husband ; and when, at her entrealy, Zeus granted 
him immortality, and he yet grew old and feeble, because 
she had forgotten to ask for him perpetual youth, she 
shut him up in a chamber (Hom. Hym. in Ten, 3, 219 — 
238), or changed him into a cicada. The meaning of this 
myth is, that the succession of days, which E6s carries up 
to heaven, brings at last old age to man. The sons of 
E68 and Tithonus are Emathion and Memn6n; the 
latter of whom, according to the post-Homeric myth, was 
a prince of the -Ethiopians, who was slaiii by Achillas 
before Troy. Eos also carried off the hunter Ori6n, but c 
this excited the anger of the gods, which was only ap- 
peased by Artemis putting him to death with her arrows m 
Ortygia (Od. 5, 121—124). She also carried off Kleitos, 
the son of Mantios (Od. 15, 250), and removed Kephalos, 
the husband of Prokris, from the summit of Hymettos in 
Attica (Ovid. Met. 7, 700). To Astraios (the man of 
the stars) Eos bore the wiads Argest^s, Zephyros, 
Boreas, and Notos, as well as Heosphoros and the 
other stars (Hes. Theog. 378). 

Eos never had any separate worship among the Greeks. 136 
By artists she is represented either as herself, seated in d 
great splendour in a chariot, or as leading the horses of 
the sun. Sometimes she appears with a torch in her hand. 

§ 27. The Winds ("Avefioi). 

The Winds, too, are divine beings; although in them, 137 
as in the other gods of nature, we find a frequent con- 
fusion between their elementary and personal character. 
In Homer's Iliad they are complete personalities, dwell- 
ing in Thrace, and holding their revels ia the house of 
Zephyrus (II. 23, 200. 229). Prayers areoiiered to them, 

Q 2 
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(137) and libations poured on their altars. "We have an instance 

A of this in Homer (H. 23, 194), where Achilles invokes 
them when he sets fire to the funeral pile of Patroclus. 
According to the Odyssey, their dweUing is in Aiolia, an 
island of the West, governed by Aiolos ^ (.^k)lus), the son 
of Hippot^s (*l7r7rora7iyc), the king of the Winds (ra/xtiyc 
avifiutv). On this island, which is surrounded by walls of 
brass and high rocks, dwells Aiolos in a splendid palace, 
with his wife and twelve children, six sons and six daugh- 
ters, whom he has married to one another (Od. 10, 1 — 12). 
In his wanderings Odysseus (Ulysses) visited this island, 

B where he was hospitably entertained by Aiolos for a whole 
month, and, on his departure, the lord of the island gave 
him a leather bag, in which all the contrary winds were 
imprisoned, sending, at the same time, a fair wind to fill 
his sails. It happened, however, that on the voyage, the 
companions of Odysseus, hoping to find a treasure in the 
bag, opened it whilst its owner was asleep, and out rushed 
all the stormy winds, and drove the ship back to the island 
of Aiolos. This time, however, the application of Odys- 
seus to Ai61os was unsuccessful ; for the god of the winds 
declared that it was unlawful for him to aid one who was 
hateful to the immortal gods (Od. 10, 13 — 75). There is 

c no mention of AiSlos either in the Iliad or in Hesiod. By 
later poets his residence is said to be in Lip^ra or Stron- 
gyM, one of the jEolian islands, where he sits, sceptre in 
hand, on the summit of a rocky mountain, and keeps .the 
winds imprisoned in a cave (Virg. ^n. 1, 52, 140. 8, 416. 
Ovid. Met. 1, 262). This ruler of the winds is often 
confounded with Ai6los, the founder of the -^Hc race. 
138 Homer mentions four principal winds : Eurus (the 
blasting East wind), Notos (the moist South), Ze- 
phyros (the dark rainy West), and Boreas (the blus- 

D tering North). Boreas and Zephyros are generally as- 
sociated in Homer, like Euros and Notos (II. 2, 145. 9, 5. 
Od. 5, 295). Hesiod (Theog. 378, sq.) also mentions 
these four winds ; but, instead of Euros, he calls the East 
wind Argest^s (the clear or bright), because the snn 
rises in the East. They are called by E6s the sons of 
Astraios and E6s. For the reason of this, see E6s, 
note. 

^ aloKoQ, quickly momiM, <^ia/ngeahlei an epith. of the wind. 
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Boreas had temples in some parts of Greece. In 139 
Attica there was a tradition of his having carried off a 
Oreithyia, the daughter of Erectheus, and conveyed 
her to Thrace. When the Athenians, in the Persian war, 
were commanded by the oracle to invoke their brother-in- 
law, it was with reference to this fable that they decided 
on offering up prayers and sacrifices to Boreas. In con- 
sequence, as they supposed, of these prayers, the Persian 
fleet was destroyed by a northerly gale off Cape Sepias ; 
and the Athenians, in gratitude for their deliverance, 
erected a temple to Boreas on the banks of the river 
Hissus. 

Zephyros also had an altar near Athens. As the west 140 
wind, which brings rain, he promotes vegetation ; his wife b 
therefore is Chl6ris (verdure), and his son Karpos 
(finiit). Ovid. Past. 5, 197. It was with reference pro- 
bably to this connexion with the vegetable kingdom, that 
the poets imagined the fable of Hyakinthos, the son of 
Amyklas \ who was beloved by Zephyros. Like Ad6nis, 
Hyakinthos represents the starting into life and subse- 
quent death of nature. Whilst ApoUon and Hyakinthos 
were engaged in the game of quoits, Zephyros, jealous of 
ApoUon, who had won the affections of the youth, turned 
aside the quoit which he had just thrown, and, the heavy 
iron faUing on the head of Hyakiathos, inflicted a deadly c 
wound. Prom his blood sprang the flower of the same 
name (Ovid. Met. 10, 184). At Sparta the Hyakinthia 
were celebrated in honour of Hyakinthos. On the first 
day sacrifices were offered for the dead ; but on the second 
and third, there were processions and other solemnities of 
a cheerful character. No myths are related of the other 
winds. To these four principal winds several others were 
added by later writers. On the tower of the winds, which 
still exists at Athens, the names of eight principal wiads 
are inscribed. On the top of the tower was the figure of a n 
Tritdn, which held a rod in its hand to indicate the quarter 
from which the wind blew. The winds were generally 
represented with wings on their heads and shoulders. 

To this class belong also the Harpies (^Apwviai, from 141 
the same root as hpvd(uf), the goddesses of the hurricane^ 

> Hero of the old city of Amj^klffi, ne^ur Sparta, 

a 3 
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(141) Homer only mentions one of them, Podarg^ by name 
A (II. 16, 150). They were beautiful and swift goddesses, 
who were supposed to have carried off mortals when no 
vestiges of them could be found (Od. 1, 241. 14, 371. 20, 
66, sq.). Hesiod also represents them as two beautiftd 
goddesses, whom he calls Okypete and Aell6, the daugh- 
ters of Thaumas and Electra, and sister of Iris (Theog. 
267). On the other hand, JEschylus and other poets of 
a later date represent them as winged figures of an ill- 
favoured and repulsive aspect. They play a prominent 
part in the myth of Phineus, the blind prophet of Thrace, 
whose victuals they steal ; or, according to a story of later 
date, swallow a portion of the meal, and befoul the rest 
(Virg. ^n. 3, 216, sq. Ovid. Met. 7, 4). 
142 Typha6n, Typh6eus (Ti/^wi/, Tv0w£wc, Tv^wc), is 
B the destructive hurricane, the father of aU the winds, — 
aU, except the beneficent ones, Boreas, Zephyros, Notos, 
and Argest^s. The word signified originally the vapour 
which rushes from the volcano, and desolates the earth. 
In Homer his residence is in the land of the Arimi, a 
country which is scourged by the lightnings of Zeus (H. 
2, 781). Hesiod makes Typha6n the father of Typh6n. 
Tl^hoeus, the youngest son of G-aia and Tartar© s, a 
powerful giant, with a hundred dragons' heads, who 
wished to reign over gods as well as men, was struck 
down by the Hghtning of Zeus, and hurled into Tartaros 
(Theog. 820, sqq.). A later myth represents him as 
buried under Mount jEtna. 



n. Gods of the Sea. 

§ 1. JPoseidSn (UoarsiBviv, rLocreiBduVf Neptunus), 

143 Poseid6n is the son of Kronos and Eh6a (Hes. 
c Theog. 453), and, according to Homer, the younger 
brother of Zeus. When the KronidaB divided the empire 
of the universe among them, after the overthrow of Kro- 
nos and the Titans, Poseid6n obtained the sea as his 
portion (II. 15, 187, sqq.). Homer calls him the dark- 
haired (cvai'oxacViyc) ruler of the sea ; but the epithets 
yairi6\0Qf kyvotxLyaioQy kvooiyQtav^ would seem to indicate 
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that the word was originally used to express the element (143) 
itself. Zeus is older and wiser, and consequently more a 
powerful than Foseid6n, although the latter is sometimes 
inclined to dispute his authority. On one occasion, when 
Iris was sent to recal him from the battle before the 
walls of Troy, Poseiddn declared that, as the brother of 
Zeus, he considered himself his equal, and that Zeus might 
issue his commands to his children, but not to him. It 
would seem, therefore, that he was unwilling to allow 
Zeus any authority, except that of a patriarch ia his own 
&mily. Iris then draws his attention to the ^Buct, that 
Zeus is the elder brother, and that the Erinnyes follow 
him (H. 15, 186, sq.). By the Erinnyes is signified the b 
curse which alights on those who despise the authority of 
parents or elder brothers. "We have another instance of 
rebelHon against this patriarchal authority in II. 1, 400, 
where Poseiddn conspires, with H6ra and Ath^n6, to 
make Zeus a prisoner. We find, however, that he after- 
wards returns to his allegiance (II. 8, 440), and is ac- 
knowledged by Zeus as vpeafivraTOQ koI Aptaro^ among 
the gods (Od, 13, 142), In the Odyssey Poseid6n per- 
secutes Odysseus for putting out the eyes of the Cyclops 
PolyphSmos, his son by the nymph Tho6sa; but at 
last Zeus, who has for a long time wi^essed this proceed- 
ing with regret, is persuaded by Athdn6 (during the ab- 
sence of Poseid6n among the Ethiopians) to decree the 
return of Odysseus to his native land (Od. 1, 11 — 79). 
In the Iliad Poseiddn is the enemy of the Trojans. Long o 
before the Tr^an war, Poseidon and Apoll6n had been 
employed by Laomedon to bmld the walls of Troy. 
When the work was completed, and the king rei^sed to 
pay them the stipulated reward (H. 7, 452. 21, 443), 
Poseiddn sent a sea-monster, which would have swallowed 
up the daughter of Laomeddn, had not Heraklds appeared 
at the right time, and put the beast to death. 

As sovereign of the sea (ava^, eipvKpeiufv, Satwrnius 144 
domUor maris), Poseiddn has a palace in the depths of d 
the ocean, near Mg«i (II. 13, 21. Od. 5, 381*). Here 

^ It is doubtful which ^Egae is intended. Opinions are divided 
between the ^gee of Achaia, that of Euboea, and a rocky island be- 
tween Tenos and Chios. Probably the last of these is the place men- 
tioned by Homer as the habitation of Poseiddn. 
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(144) he keeps the raging, brazen-footed horses which draw his 

A chariot. As he glides in this chariot along the surface of 
the sea, the waves are stilled, and the monsters of the 
deep rise from their slimy beds to do homage to their 
lord (II. 13, 17, sq. Virg. iEn. 6, 817). The gods of 
the sea abo reverence Foseiddn as their sovereign. All 
the phenomena of the ocean are dependent on his wiU : 
he stills the waves, or raises the storm which lashes them 
into fruy. Before his anger the earth trembles, and the 
rocks are rent asunder (ivyoaiyaiogf ivoai\QutVj nvaKnap 
yaiag, Soph. Trach. 498). His temper, like the sea, is 
easily ruffled. Those who have offended him he persecutes 

B with unrelenting hatred. He dashes ships in pieces, in- 
undates whole countries, and swallows up cities. The 
sceptre with which he rules the fickle element, is the tri- 
dent (rpiaiva, tridens) ; with this he raises the billows or 
calms their rage, dashes rocks iu pieces, and opens fountains 
on the dry land (Od. 5, 292. 11.12,27. Virg.^hi. 1,138). 
145 In the old Felasgic times Poseid6n was universally 
worshipt, even in places remote from the sea. As the 
representative of idl the waters spread over the face of 
the globe, he was the god who nourished the vegetable 
world (^vraX/u(oc), and in many places was closely con- 

nected with DSm^t^r. !From him came all the fountains, 
and rivers, and lakes. In process of time, however, he 
began to be honoured more especially as the god of the 
sea ; and the old traditions concerning him were at length 
entirely forgotten. The decliae of his worship in some 
places, and its introduction into others, will account for 
the many stories which are related of his disputes with 
other gods for the possession of particular districts. In 
his contest with Athene for the possession of Attica and 
Troezen, Poseiddn opened a fountain on the Acropolis of 
Athens, or gave the horse to Attica, whilst Ath^nS, on 
her part, caused the useful oHve-tree to spring out of the 

D ground. As the greatest benefactor to mankind, AthSn^ 
obtained Attica, and TroezSn was divided between the two 
deities. He had a contest also with H^ra for the pos- 
session of Argolis, and with Helios for Corinth. 
Delphi, which in the olden time he had shared with 
G-aia, he afterwards surrendered to Apoll6n in exchange 
for the island Kalauria. 
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The horse was especially sacred to Poseid6n, because 146 
that animal derives its nourishment from grassy meadows, a 
which are watered by brooks and springs. It was Posei- 
don who called the horse into existence, and taught men 
the art of the manege : hence his surname of £7rir«or in 
Attica and many other places. Athena is also called 
iinria, because she was the inventress of the bridle. Sacri- 
fices were offered to Poseid6n as the patron of horse- 
races. 

The wife of Poseid6n was Amphitrite. She does not 147 
appear in that character in Homer ; but Hesiod speaks 
of Triton as the fruit of her marriage with Poseid6n 
(Theog. 930). He seems also to have had a host of mis- b 
tresses, who brought him a large family of children ; for 
most of the cities in which he was worshipt derived their 
origin from some one or other of his sons. He was also 
the father of several marine gods, fountains, &c. 

In the Pelasgic times Poseidon was worshipped in 148 
various parts of Greece ; and at a later period, when he 
began to be recognized as the sovereign of the ocean, this 
worship extended itself to almost all the sea-ports. Homer 
speaks of !Nest6r, the ruler of Pylos, as an especial 
favorite of Poseid6n. His father Neleus, a son of the o 
god, had migrated from Thessaly to the Peloponnesus. 
Poseiddn is said to have delivered Thessaly from an in- 
undation occasioned by the waters of the Peneus, by open- 
ing with his trident a passage through the rocks which 
separated the valley of Tempe from the sea. For this 
service he was called in Thessaly virpaioQ (from vhpa, a 
rock). Poseiddn was the national god of the Ionian 
race, who originally inhabited the northern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and, being afterwards driven out by the Achseans, 
in consequence of the Doric immigration, settled iq Attica, 
and thence sent out colonies to the coast of Asia Minor. 
The worship of Poseid6n, which had been established in d 
many of the Ionian cities, especially in Helik6 and 
^g8B, survived the emigration of the lonians. Thither, 
as Homer tells us (H. 8, 203), all the Danai brought their 
richest offerings. The worship of the Helikonian Posei- 
d6n CEXcicwVtoc fiva£, H. 20, 404), accompanied the loni- 
ans to Asia. One of his most splendid temples was on 
the promontory of Mykal^, within the territory of the 
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(148) city Pri^n^. Here was the Panionion, where the lonians 
A met to celebrate their national festival, the Panionia. 
The festival of Poseidon at Onchestos in Boeotia is men- 
tioned by Homer (H. 2, 606). Once in three years the 
Isthmian games were celebrated near Corinth in honour 
of the god. The prize was a crown made of the branches 
of the fir-tree. Poseiddn was also worshipt at JSgina, 
Euboea, Athens, Eleusis, and in a great number of cities 
in Peloponnesus. Herodotus speaks of a worship of 
Poseid6n in Libya, and pretends that it was imported 
into Greece from that country. This notion, however, 
has been long since abandoned. 

149 Besides the horse, the dolphin is sacred to Poseid6n ; 
B and among trees, the fir, on account of its dark green 

leaves, which resemble the sea in colour. He was gene- 
rally represented as the central figure of a group, com- 
posed of Amphitrit^ and the other marine deities. His 
appearance, although by no means deficient in majesty, 
wants the stately repose of Zeus, to whom he bears a 
family resemblance. Like the element in which he lives, 
the expression of his countenance indicates restlessness 
and violence. His body is more slender than that of Zeus, 
c but well proportioned and muscular. His features are 
abo more angular than those of the Thunderer, and the 
hair more wild and dishevelled. (See fig. 13.) 

150 The Soman Niepttmus, originally the god of moisture 
in general, was ; identical with the Greek Poseidon. As 
J^. Equester he had a temple on the Campus Martins. 
His wife was Salacia (sal, the sea). 

§ 2. Amphitrlte (A/i^trp/riy). 

151 Amphitrit^, the daughter of N^reus, a Nereiid (Hes. 
J) Theog. 243), was the wife of Poseid6n. Her name sig- 
nifies the goddess who surrounds the earth with water : 
she was, therefore, originally the element of the sea. 
Homer never speaks of her as the wife of Poseidon ; she 
is simply mentioned (Od. 3, 91. 12, 60) in her relation to 
the waves of the sea ('A/i^trpiViyc *:i>/ia,), or to the mon- 
fiters which inhabit its depths (Od. 12, 97). Hesiod was 
the first who described Amphitrit^ (Theog. 930) as the 
idfe of Poseid6n and the mother of Tritdn, EhodS or 
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Ehodos, and Benthesikym^ (BsiSeaiKv' firj, the raiser of (151) 
the waves). To avoid the solicitations of Poseidon she A 
iled to Atlas, but was discovered and brought back by a % 
dolphin. As a reward for this service, Zeus placed the 
dolphin among the constellations. Another account states, 
that Poseidon carried off the goddess from Naxos. In a 
fit of jealousy, Amphitrite changed Skylla (Scylla) into a 
monster with six heads and twelve feet. By the poets the 
term Amphitrite is used to express the sea. She is re- 
presented by sculptors as a beautiful goddess, not unlike 
Aphrodite. Her hair is confined in a net, and on her 
head she wears the claws of a lobster. 

§ 3. OJceanos (^ClKiavoQ^ Ocecmus), 

Okeanos (Oceanus) is the mighty stream which sur- 152 
rounds the earth and the sea. Prom this source sprang b 
the gods, the waves of the sea, the rivers, and the foun- 
tains. The sun and moon rise out of the ocean, and 
again sink to rest beneath its waters (a\f/6fipooQ, flowing 
back into itself, deioy yiyeaig, II. 14, 201, 246. 21, 196 ; 
aKaXappeirrig, I3a0vpfioog, /3a0v5iV?]f). In Homer he is the 
father of the Titans and Kronos. After the faU of Kronos, 
Okeanos tenders his allegiance to the new sovereign of 
the universe, and is permitted to retain his rank, but is 
never present at the councils of the gods (II. 20, 7), al- 
though in station he is inferior only to Zeus himself, 
whose lightning he fears (H. 14, 244. 21, 198). He is o 
the universal father of the world, as his wife Tethys is 
the universal mother (/uiirjyp, H. 14, 201). His palace 
is at the extremity of the earth (D. 14, 301). When 
Zeus was engaged in the Titanic war, Bh^a brought H^ra 
to her grand parents, who readily undertook the charge 
of bringing her up. Homer also mentions two daughters 
of Okeanos and Tdthys, whom he calls Eurynom^ and 
Perse (H. 14, 303. 18, 398. Od. 10, 139). 

In Hesiod (Theog. 133, 337) Okeanos is the son of 153 
Uranos and Gaia, the eldest of the Titans. By Tethys i> 
he is the father of 3000 streams and 3000 Okeanides. 
The poet gives us the names of twenty-five of these streams 
and forty-one of the Okeanides, as being the eldest mem- 
bers of the family. The most important of these streams 
was Styx. At a Later period the term Okeanos was used to 
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A express what is still called the ocean, in contradistinction 
to the Mediterranean, and other inland seas. 

§ 4. Nereus (N»?pcvc) and the NSreidea (SripeiSec. 

Ep. Ion. Niypijt^cc). 

154 Nereus, the old man of the sea (yipwy &\toc, H. 18, 
141), who dwells beneath the deep waters, was, according 
to Hesiod (Theog. 233, sqq.), the son of Pontos and 
G-aia, and husband of Doris, by whom he had the Ne- 
reides, or sea-nymphs. His parents are not mentioned 

B by Homer. Some writers derive his name from ytj^^io, 
{NeflutMs), and suppose it to indicate his character as the 
god of the never-changing bottom of the sea. He is espe- 
cially the god of the ^gaean sea, where he dwells, a mild 
old man, playing nearly the same part in the Heraklean 
myth as that played by Proteus in the Odyssey, and 
Q-laukos in the Argonautic myth. As the element of 
water is unstable and changeable, all these deities pos- 
sessed, in addition to the gift of prophecy, the power of 
assuming various forms. Before HerEkles set out on his 
expedition to the garden of the Hesperides, he was ad- 
vised by Zeus, as well as by the nymphs and Themis, to 

surprise Nereus in his sleep and bind him. It was in 
vain that the seargod transformed himself into aQ sorts of 
shapes ; Herakles still held him fast ; and Nereus, wearied 
out and hopeless of escape, at length disclosed to him the 
means by which the golden apples of the Hesperides were 
to be obtained. This myth is an imitation of the Homeric 
story of Pr6teu8. Nereus, like other sea-gods of the same 
class, is represented with his head, face^and breast covered 
with sea-weed instead of hair. 

155 The number of the Nereides, the beautiful dau^ters 
D of Nereus, is stated by Hesiod to be fifty. Homer gives 

us the names of thirty, and adds that there are many 
more (II. 18, 37). They are the nymphs of the smaller 
seas, whereas the Okeanides are the nymphs of the ocean, 
and the Naiads of the fresh water. The Nereids dwell at 
the bottom of the sea, with their aged father, in a grotto 
radiant with silver, where they employ themselves in 
female labours, especially in spinning with golden distaffs 
(xpv(r>i\aicaroi. Pindar. Nem. 6, 36. Cf. Ovid. Met. 14, 
264). They are the protectresses of sailors, and, as Buch| 
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are especially worshipt in sea-ports. The Nereids are a. 
represented as slight, youthful figures, naked, and often 
fonniQg a group with Tritons and the sea-monsters. 

One of the most distinguished of these nymphs is 156 
Thetis (9mc), the wife of P^leus, and mother of Achil- 
leus [Achilles] (II. 1, 538. 18, 35). She dweUs with her 
sisters in the grotto of Nereus, at the bottom of the sea, 
where she received Dionysos when he fled from Lyeurgos 
(D. 6, 135. Od. 24, 75). Hephaistos also, when he was 
cast out of heaven by Zeus, found a refuge in her bosom ; 
aad when Zeus was threatened by Po8eid6n, Ath^n^, and 
Hera, she called on Aigaios to assist him. Her character 
would therefore seem to be that of a kind, beneficent 
goddess. She was brought up by H^ra, and married by 
Zeus and Hera, against her will, to a mortal named P^leus 
(II. 24, 60). Later myths relate that both Zeus and B 
Po8eid6n were suitors for her hand ; but that, in conse- 
quence of a prophecy delivered by Themis, that her son 
should become greater than his father, both of them 
abandoned their design, and Thetis became the wife of a 
mortal. By this connexion she became a participator in 
the cares and sorrows of humanity. Thus she loves her 
son Achilles with aU a mother's tenderness, listens to the 
story of his wrongs, and bemoans his untimely death. 

Later poets use the term Thetis for the sea. She was 157 
worshipped at Pharsalos, Sparta, and in a few other c 
places. 

§ 5. Leukothea Ino (Afvicodca 'Iiof). 

Leukothea is called the companion of the Nereids. 158 
Homer speaks of her, Od. 5, 333, sqq., where she appears 
to the shipwrecked Odysseus, and drags him out of the 
water by means of the fillet which confined her hair. She 
would seem therefore to represent the calm, which enables 
the shipwrecked mariner to reach the shore ; and her name 
Leukothea, the white goddess, would then indicate the 
white foam which is cast on the beach by the waves, after 
the storm has subsided. Homer calls her Ino Leuko- d 
thea, the daughter of Kadmos (cf. Hes. Theog. 975), 
who was originally a mortal, but afterwards became a sea- 
god. Por this notion Homer is evidently indebted to 
some myth, which he does not relate at fuU length. The 

H 
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(158) most simple story would seem to be, that In 6, daughter 
A. of the Theban Kadmos, was the wife of Athamas, King 
of Orchomenos, to whom she bore Learchos and Meli- 
kertes. She was entrusted with the education of Diony- 
sos, the son of her sister Semel^, at which H^ra was so 
enraged, that she smote Athamas with madness. In one 
of his paroxysms he murdered Learchos; and In6, ter- 
rified at his violence, threw herself, with Melikertes, into 
the sea, where both of them were changed into sea-gods 
as a reward for the kindness which Ino had shown to 
B Dionysos. In6 became Leukothea, and Melikertes Palai- 
m6n [Palaemon]. They are the friends and preservers 
of mariners (In6 truTetpa, Od. 1, 1). Ino was worshipt, 
in conjunction with Foseid6n and Palaimon, at Megara, 
ChsBronea, in Crete, on the Isthmus of Corinth, and in 
other places. 

159 By the Bomans she was identified, partly with Mbunea, 
partly with the old Italian deity Mater Mafuta, the giver 
of day-light, that greatest of boons to the storm-tossed 
mariner. 

160 Falaimon or Melikertes, the son of In6, was especi- 
c ally reverenced at Corinth, where the Isthmian games were 

first established in his honour. The Corinthians relate 
that his body was carried by the sea into the harbour of 
Schoenus on the Isthmus, where it was found by Sisy- 
phos, ruler of Corinth and brother of Athamas, who was 
commanded by the Nereids to institute the games. As 
long as the games were celebrated in honour of Palaimon 
alone, the victor received a crown of parsley ; but after- 
wards, when the worship of Palaim6n was supplanted by 
that of Poseid6n, it was changed into a crown composed 
of the small branches of the fir-tree. 

161 Palaim6n was represented by sculptors as a boy borne 
D by sea-gods or dolphins. The Bomans identified him with 

JPortuntis or Fortv/nmus, the god of harbours, who was 
said to be the son of the Mater Matuta of the old Italians, 
the bright, clear day-light. 

6. FrSteus (Ilpwrewc). 

162 Prdteus is an aged soothsaying god, who feeds the 
seals of AmphitritS, and resides on the island of Pharos, 
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a day's voyage from the mouth of the Nile. At mid-day (162) 
he driyes his charge to the shore, and reposes with them A 
under the shadow of the rocks. ' When Menelaus, on his 
homeward voyage from Troy, was detained on this island 
by contrary winds, he wa^ advised by Eidothea', the 
daughter of Pr6teus, to bind her father whilst he slept, 
and compel, him to reveal the means by which he might 
be enabled to continue his voyage. P5r6teus no sooner 
fomid himself a prisoner, than he changed himself first 
into a lion, then into a dragon, a panther, water, a 
tree ; but, perceiving at length that all his transformations b 
were useless, he resumed his own shape, and not only 
complied with the wishes of Menelaus, but informed him 
also of aU that had occurred at home during his absence, 
aad told him that he should never die, but be translated, 
as the son-in-law of Zeus, to the Elysian fields, where 
the fair-haired Shadamanthys reigns. Having spoken 
these words, the old man plunged into the sea and dis- 
i^peared (Od. 4, 351 — 570). Later traditions make Pr6- 
teiis a "King of Egypt, who seems to have been called 
Ketes (from ic^roc, sea-monster) by the Egyptians. His 
wife's name was FsamathS (i//a/ia6oc, sand). Euripides o 
supposes that Helena, when stolen from her husband, was ' 
confided by Hermes to the care of this Prdteus. Another 
myth relates, that when Paris and Helena were about to 
quit Egypt, Pr6teu8 substituted a phantom for the real 
Helena, whom he detained until the arrival of her hus- 
band Menelaus after the fall of Troy. 

§ 7. JPhorJcys, FhorJcos (^opKVQy ^dpicvy^ ^6pK0Cf 

Thorcus'), 

Phorkys (the grey) is in Homer an aged marine deity, 163 
father of the Nymph Tho68a. The harbour of Ithaca n 
was dedicated to him (Od. 1, 71. 13, 96). Hesiod (Theog. 
237) calls him the son of Pontes and C^aia, brother of 
^^reus, Thaumas, K^t6, and Eurybia. Ket6 bore 
^om the GraisB, Gorgones (Ibid. 270, sqq.), and thd 

^ This name indicates that the daughter possessed the prophetic 
qualities of her father. 

* ^opcvg is the commoo, ^opKuv the later, and 96pKog the poetical 
form. 

H 2 
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A. dragon (Lad6n) which guarded the apples of the Hes- 
perides (Ibid. 318, sqq.). 

§ 8. OlauJcos (rXovicot). 

164 Q-laukos (the sea-green) was originally a god of sailors 
and fishermen, who was worshipt at Anthed6n in Boeotia, 
and thence transferred to the Argonautic myth. He is 
said to have built and steered the ship Arg6; and, in 
the battle between the Argonauts and the Tyrrhenians, 
,was the only one of the crew who escaped unwounded. 
He afterwards became a sea-god, and appeared to Jason. 

B Later 'poets, who have made the Argonautic myth the 
groundwork of their poems, pretend that he, like Pr6teua 
and Nereus, was a prophet, who emerged from the waves 
for the express purpose of giving information to the Argo- 
nauts. The story of the inhabitants of Anthedon was, 
that Glaukos was a fisherman, who, after eating of a cer- 
tain herb, was urged by an irresistible impulse to leap 
into the sea, where he was made a god by Okeanos aaid 
Tethys. He was also, according to some writers, an in- 
habitant of Delos, where he taught Apollon the art of 

c soothsaying. As a prophet he was the reputed father of 
the Sibyl Deiphobe (Virg. ^n. 6, 36). There are dif- 
ferent accounts of his parentage ;K6peuB, Poly bos, and 
Foseid6n being each mentioned aa his father. He was 
afterwards confounded with Melikertes. 

§ 9. TritSn (Tpirtay). 

165 Trit6n is the son of Poseid6n and Amphitrit^ (or 
D Kelaino [Celaend], the black), a powerful god, who dwells 

with his father and mother in a golden palace at the bottom 
of the sea (Hes. Theog. 930). In the Argonautic myth 
he appears as the god of the lake Trit6n in Libya. He was 
also supposed to be a daemon of the Mediterranean sea. 
"We hear also of Tritons (in the plural number) who at- 
tended on the chariots of the other marine deities. They 
had a human form as far down as the waist, and thence 
their bodies gradually tapered into a dolphin's tail. Each 
of them bore in his hand a conch or cockle-shell trumpet, 
which was sounded by command of Poseid6n when he de« 
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sired to still the wavea (Ovid, Met. 1, 333). When, in (165) 
addition to the human body and fish's tail, thej had the x 
two fore-legs of a horse, they were called Kentaurotri- 
tdnes or Ichthyokentauri. 
To the kingdom of Poseiddn belong also — 

§ 10. The Bivera (UoTa/ioi), 

The sons of Okeanos, the greatest of all rivers, and of 166 
Tethys. No mortal may pronounce the general name by 
which they are called ; but individually they are known 
in many lands, where they are honoured as powerful gods. 
In Homer they are partly identified with the element, and 
partly they appear as independent divinities. The Xan th o s b 
or Skamandros (Skamander) in Troas had a priest of his 
own (II. 5, 78). To the Spercheios Peleus vowed that 
he would sacrifice a hecatomb on the altar in his sacred 
grove (re/Lieroc), and would consecrate to him the hair of 
Achilles, if his son returned in safety from the Trojan 
war (II. 23, 140, sq.). The hair of young men was dedi- 
cated to the river-gods, because they promoted the growth 
of the human race, as well as the vegetation of plants. 
Agamemndn caHs on the all-seeing and aU-hearing UeHos, 
the rivers, the earth, and the powers of the infernal world, 
to witness his oath (II. 3, 276). The rivers, with the o 
celestial and infernal gods, and Gaia, are here invoked as 
representatives of the universe, — a sufficient proof of the 
estimation in which they were held. They aJre, however, 
subject to Zeus. When the gods assemble in council, 
they also appear on Olympus (D. 20, 7). In many coun- 
tries the inhabitants supposed that their origin was de- 
rived from some river-god. 

Besides those which we have already mentioned, Homer 167 
names the Achel6ios, Axios, Alpheios, Enipeus, d 
Simoeis, as important rivers (II. 2, 849. 6, 646. 21, 194, 
307). The Trojan rivers take an active part in the strug- 
gle for their fatherland. When Achilles filled the stream 
of Xanthos with the dead bodies of Trojans, the river-god 
ui his rage caused the waters to overflow their banks, and 
woidd have drowned the enemy, had not Hephaistos, by 
command of Hera, severely burnt him with his fire (II. 21, 
136). 

H 3 
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A The most remarkable of all the Greek riyers is the 

AchelSios, AcheUoa ('AxcXwtoc, 'Axc^yoc). 

168 This river (now called the Aspro-potamo) rises in Mount 
Findus, and flows through Dolopia into the sea, forming 
in its course a boundary-line between Acamania and 
JBtolia. Its mouth is exactly opposite the islands called 
Echinades. The Achel6os is the greatest of all the (}reek 
rivers, and in the olden time was highly esteemed on ac- 
count of its vicinity to D6d6na. Hence it is called the 
most ancient of rivers, and named by Homer the King 

B (II. 21, 194, KpiiiDv). It is said that the oracle of D6d6na 
always concluded its prophetic communications with a 
command, that sacrifices should be offered to the Ache- 
16o8. He was represented in the form of an ox vdth 
horns, the ox being the symbol of fertility and agricultural 
wealth. He was a suitor for the hand of D^ianeira, the 
daughter of the JBtolian King Oineus ; but was defeated 
by his rival H^rakles, although he changed himself into a 
serpent, an ox, Ac. The myth adds, that one of his homs, 
which H^rakl^s had broken off during the struggle, was 
filled with fruits by the Kaiads, and made a cornucopia, 

c like the horn of Amaltheia (Ovid, Met. 9, 8, sqq.). For 
an account of the Echinades, see Ovid, Met. 8, 590 — 
612. By the poets, and in the responses of oracles, Ache- 
16os is used as an appellative, and signified waters in 
general. 

169 Of the fountain Nymphs, who belong also to the 
class of river-deities, we shall speak hereafter, when we 
come to treat of the Nymphs in general. 



III. Divinities op the Eabth and the Lowxb 

■World. 

§ 1. Oaia, Ge (Taia, T^, Tellus), 

170 G-aia, the earth, who brings forth and nourishes at her 

D breast every thing that has life {thpyarepvoc), was wor- 

shipt as a divine power from the earliest times, as the 

all-produciug and all-sustaining mother. The consort of 
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this female divinity was the sky, whose fertilizing rains (170) 
impart life to the fruits of the earth. Thus, in the ancient a. 
hymns, Zeus, the god of the sky, was invoked by the 
priestesses of D6d6na^ together with Gala, the goddess of 
the earth. 

Zeus was, Zeus is, and S^eus shall be. Oh ! greatest of 

g()4s, Zeus ! 
GS pours forth her fruits; hence Gala address we as 

Mother ! 

D^m^t^r, the divine mother, was originally the same 171 
person as Gtda ; but, when the worship of this deity be- 
came general throughout Greece, the old Pelasgic god- 
dess of nature gradually sank into oblivion, and her 
worship at last became extinctj except in a few places. 

In Homer J&aia is a venerable, glorious (ipiKvhin) divi- 172 
nity, who was invoked with Zeus, Helios, Heaven, and b 
Hades, to witness men's oaths (II. 3, 277. 15, 36. 19, 258). 
To her they sacrificed a black, as to Helios a white lamb 
(H. 3, 104). She was the mother of the giants, one of 
whom, Tityos of EuboBa, attempted to violate Leto, the 
mother of Apoll6n and Artemis ; and for his crime was 
hurled down to the infernal regions, where his body lies 
stretched over nine hides of land, whilst two vultures for 
ever feed on his liver (Od. 11, 676. 7, 324). She was 
also said to be the mother of the dragon Py th6n at Del- 
phi, and Typhaon, and many other monsters. Accord- o 
ing to Hesiod (Theog. 117, 126, sq.), she was the offspring 
of Chaos, and from her sprang the heavens, the moun- 
tains, and the sea. By XJranos (Heaven) she became 
the mother of the Titans, the Kyklopes (Cycl6pes), and 
the Hecatoncheiri. When the Titan Kronos mutilated 
his father Uranos, Ghda collected the blood as it trickled 
from the wound, and became the mother of the fearful 
Erinnyes, the Grigantes, and the Meliae (goddesses of 
the [melee, by an accidental coincidence, or] fight, for the 
shaft of the lance with which men fought was made of ash, 
fitXia, Theog. 183, sqq.). To Pontos she bore Nereus, 
Thaumas, Phorkys, Ket6, and Eurybie (232,sqq.). 

The Autochthones, or original inhabitants of the land, 173 
hke the Attic Erechtheus, were called the children of n 
Craia (H. 2, 548, the word "Apovpa is used here instead 
of Fata). As the common nurse and dispenser of all 
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(173) gifts (^(eihiapo^f iravibtpUf ayrfffi^uffta^ irajuifiiiTtipa, mater 
A alma), she vrss also the protectress of the young ; and as 
such was worshipt under the name of icouporpo^oc, the 
nourisher of children, and had a temple on the Acropolis 
at Athens. As the vapours by which soothsayers are in- 
spired, arise out of the earth, Gaia was reckoned among 
the prophetic deities. She was the first possessor of the 
oracle of Delphi. It was she who revealed to Bj^nos, 
that one of his sons would depose him ; and by her advice 
Zeus compelled Kronos to disgorge the children whom he 
had swallowed, and release the Hekatoncheiri and Ky- 
kl6pes, that they might take part in the Titanic war. 

174 Besides her temple at Athens, she had places conse- 
B crated to her service at Sparta, Delphi, Olympia, Tegea, 

and elsewhere. Statues of G-aia are also mentioned by 
ancient writers, but none of them are now extant. In 
her hand she bore a key, with which she was supposed to 
unlock the depths of the earth, that all nature might start 
into life. 

175 The Eomans also worshipt G-aia, under the name of 
Telhis and Terra, as the all-nourishing mother. The male 
deity, whose office was similar to that of Tellus, was called 
Tellurus or Tellumo, 

§ 2. The Nymphs (Nv/i^ac, Nymphw), 

176 The Nymphs, i. e. maidens, were goddesses of inferior 
rank, who dwelt on the earth in groves, on mountains, on 

the banks of fountains, rivers, and brooks, or in valleys 
and grottoes. They were indebted for their existence to 
a practice which universally prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks, of personifying the beneficent powers of nature. 
In Homer the word is used in a wider and a more re- 
stricted sense. Kalyps6, the daughter of Atlas (Od. 1, 
14), and Phaethusa and Lampetia, the daughters of 
H^Hos and keepers of his flocks (Od. 12, 182), were also 
called Nymphs, but in a sense very different from that in 
which the term was appHed to the Nymphs, the daughters 
of Zeus (Koi/pae Acoc), who were divided into four classes, 
viz. Mountain-, Meadow-, Fountain-, and Wood- 
D land-Nymphs (II. 6, 420. 20, 8. Od. 6, 123. 17, 240). 
They are the beneficent spirits of the fountains, &c. ; but 
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like the other deities of nature, they are represented as (176) 
independent goddesses by Homer. They inhabit particular iL 
localities, but their duties often call them abroad. They 
drive the game into the toils of the hunter, plant trees, and 
confer a variety of blessings on mankind. Sometimes they 
join in the merry dance, and sometimes, clothed in purple 
robes, they sit in cool grottoes and ply the busy shuttle. 
They are often found among the attendants of goddesses 
of higher rank. With Artemis they follow the chase by 
wood and mountain, or act as the handmaidens of KirkS 
(Circe. Od. 6, 105. 9, 154. 10, 348. 12, 318. 13, 107. 
17, 240. II. 6, 420. 24, 616). They are always present i 
at the general assemblies of the gods on Olympus (H. 
20, 8). To them Odysseus (Ulysses) sacrificed a heca- 
tomb and addressed prayers (Od. 13, 350). At Ithaca 
they had an altar near the fountain, from which the in- 
habitants of the city fetched water (Od. 17, 210). 

In one place (Od. 10, 350) Homer distinctly tells us, 177 
that the " Nymphs are the offspring of the fountains, and 
"groves, and sacred rivers." It was the belief of a later 
age that they died, whenever the natural objects perished 
with which their labours and their power were inseparably 
connected. 

The Nymphs had various names, according to the loca- 178 
lities which they iohabited ; e. g. — 

Nymphs of the Waters. 

Among these we may reckon the "sacred race of 179 
Okeanos," the Okeaninse or Okeanides QQa:iavivai^ 
'Qxiavih{), and the Nereids (NiypctScc), goddesses of 
the inland seas. The fresh-water Nymphs were called 
bj the general appellative of Naiads ( Nam^cc, Ep. 
NiyVo5«c), and were divided into Eiver -Nymphs (dora- 
iirfiltq)^ which derived their names from the rivers with 
which they were connected (Acheloides, Ism^nides, &c.), 
Pountain-Nymphs (Kpiyi^acat, ETj/yaiat), and Nymphs 
of the standing waters ('EXecoro/ioc, A(/lii ai:/^ec, Ac/li- d 
vaho). The Water-Nymphs were connected with sooth- 
saying, music, and poetry, because men supposeid that 
the prophet, the minstrel, and the bard drank iu in- 
spiration, when they quaffed the waters of their foun- 
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(179) tains. Seers and priests were called the sons of the 
A. Nymphs, and the rapt soothsayer was said to be wfi- 
^oXi^nroc Eoimtains also possess healing powers: the 
Nymphs therefore are reckoned among the health-bringing 
deities ; and because their moisture nourishes the fruits 
and flowers, they are said to be' the nurses of men and 
beasts (^Kovporpdi^i, KapvorpS^t, yo/uiac), and in this cha- 
7*acter were charged with the bringing up of Zeus and 
Dionysos. Their occupation, as goddesses- who supply 
nourishment to the cattle, connects them with H^mes, 
the patron of flocks and herds ; and often in company 
with Dionysos, and his companions Silenus, Pan, and the 
^ Satyrs, they wander over the mountain, or thread the 
mazes of the dance. 

Nymphs oftTie Mountains, 

180 The Oreades (*0pf«a7fc, ^OpodefividBec, Ore&des) also, 
B like the Nymphs, derive their individual names from the 

mountains which they inhabit, e. g. the P^liades; KithsB- 
r6nides, Dict8&an,<&c., from Pelion in-Thessaly, Kithee- 
ron in Boeotia, and Dikt^ in Crete. 

181 To the Oreades belonged Ech6 (*H)^w), a nymph, on 
whom H^ra inflicted the punishment of never being able 
to speak first, or remain silent when another speaks. In 
the depths of her solitary forest she saw and loved iu vain 
the beautiful Narkissos (Narcissus), and pined away, 
until her bones became stone, and nothing remained of 

her but her voice. Narkissos having fallen in love with 
his own face, which he had seen reflected in a fountain, 
wasted away, until death terminated his sufferings. His 
corpse was changed into the flower of the same name 
(Ovid. Met. 3, 841—510). 

Nymphs of the Valleys and Woods, 

182 The Nap as® (Nairaioe) inhabit valleys and ravines ; the 
i> AlsMdes QAXtrrfiht:) dwell in groves and woods, and 

sometimes terrify the traveller. 
The fourth class are the— 
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Nymphs oftTie Trees ^ 

The Dryades, Hamadryades, and others, who derived 183 
their names from the different sorts of trees with which jl 
they were connected. As the life of each terminated with 
that of the tree in which she lived, they were not, like the 
other Nymphs, admitted among the attendants of the 
higher gods. This class of Nymphs is not mentioned by 
Homer, but Hesiod speaks of the MelisB (McXiat, MfXi- 
a^cg), i. e. the Nymphs of the ash (see Gaia). 

La the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, v. 259, sqq., they 184 
are thus described : — 

A I Tohi vaurdovtriv opoc fiiya re ZdOiov rt, 
A( p oVTi OvrfToic ovt aOavdroiaiv Isnovrai' 
Aripbv fiiv Kioovai, Kal aftfiporov ildap tSovtriv, 
Kai T€ ftET aOavaToiQ xaXbv %op6v ippiixravro, 
Tyvi dk JltiXiivoi Kai iwKonog ' ApytiipovrriQ 
"MiayopT iv 0iXdn|ri fivxt^ avtiwv kpoivnav, 
Tyni d' ufi ^ iXaTui ^2 dpveg v^/iKaptivoi 
ruvofiivycriv (^vtrav ini x^ovi jStonaviipy, 
KaXai, TtiXtOdovfrai' iv ovpfaiv vyptjXoXatv 
'Etrraa ^Xi/Saroc rtfiivri ik i KiKXtiaKOvrnv 
'AOavdrwv, rag S* ovn ^pOToi Kiipovai. atdiip^. 

Besides these, there were Nymphs who derived their 185 
names from the localities in which they dwelt ; such as ^ 
the Nymphs of Nysa, D6d6na, Lemnos, &c. 

The spots consecrated to these Nymphs were on the igg 
banks of rivers and fountains, in groves and grottoes. 

They were represented as young and beautiful virgins. 

§ 3. Bhea, KyheU (Veia, 'Via, Kv/JcXiy, C^heU). 

Bhea, the sister and wife of Kronos, and mother ]^g7 
of Zeus and the other EironidsB, is only once mentioned q 
by Homer (II. 15, 187) ; and in Hesiod her importance 
is derived solely from the circumstance of her being the 
mother of the children of Kronos (see Zeus 'and GiBnea- 
logy of the Gods). She does not seem to have had any 
distinct province assigned her in the olden time ; for al- 
though she was worshipt in a few places, it was always in 
connexion with her children. As the myth of the birth of 
Zeus originated in the island of Crete, where the Asiatic 
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(187) worship was intermingled from the earliest times with that 

A of Greece, Rhea soon became identified with the Phrygian 

Kybel^ or Kyb^b^, as a mighty divinity of nature, 

whose worship in every part of Greece exhibited traces 

of its Asiatic origin. 

188 Kybele (Cybele), the great mother, was worshipt in 
different parts of Asia Minor under a variety of names, as 
the mighty life-dispensing goddessof the earth. In Phrygia 
she was attended by the Koryb antes: in the Troas, where 
she was worshipt on Mount Ida as the Idaean Mother, 
her suite was composed of the Idsei Dactyli, famous 

B artificers in brass. In Galatia the goddess had an ancient 
temple at Pes sinus, where she was worshipt under the 
name of Agdistis. Her priests were the Galli, who ex- 
ercised a sort of ecclesiastical dominion over the land. 
Near this temple was Mount Dindymos; hence her 
name of Dindym^n^. Of her worship little is known, 
except that it was celebrated with wild music and rites of 
a very bloody and barbarous character. She had a son 
named Attes or Atys, whose fearful death was comme- 
morated by her attendants with the wildest expressions 

of sorrow. He is an emblem of nature, which flourishes 
in aU her loveliness in the spring, only to die in the 
autumn. In some districts this part is sustained by 
Sabazios, who is identified with Dionysos. 

189 This Asiatic worship of KybeM gradually spread itself 
over the whole of Greece. She had long since been con- 
founded with Ehea, and being now mixed up with Gaia, 
Dem^ter, and even the Egyptian goddess Isis^ a gene- 
ral conftision of ideas respecting her origin and character 
was the natural result. 

190 The Eomans identified Bhea with Ops, the goddess of 
D agricultural prosperity, and wife of Saturmis (the god of 

the crops), who was supposed to be the same as Kronos. 
In Hannibal's time the statue of the Pessinuntian mother 
was brought to Bome, where a temple was dedicated to 
her on Moimt Palatine. During the imperial period her 
worship, which had long since been combined with that 
of Ehea, gradually extended itself over the whole of the 
Eoman empire. 

^ Such an amalgamation of divinities, originally distinct from one 
another, is called S)'ncretiBm. 
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§ 4. Dion§sa8 (AciSvv9oc» Aciuvv^oc, Bafcx^Ct SacchuSj 

Liber). 

Dionysos, the god of wine, is seldom mentioned by 191 
Homer. The poet calls him the son of Z^ns and a The- a 
ban princess named Semel^ (IL. 14, 325. Cf. Hes. Theog. 
940'), and relates two myths concerning him, viz. that of 
AriadnS, and that of Lykurgos (Od. 11, 321, sqq. II. 
6, 130, sqq.). According to Homer, Ariadne, the daugh- 
ter of Minos, whom Theseus had wished to bring with 
him to Athens, was, at the request of Dionysos, slain on 
the island of Dia (Naxos) by the shafts of Artemis'. 
Lykurgos, the son of Dryas (the forester). King of the 
Edonians in Thrace, drove away the nurses of the drunken 
(jiaivofiivoio) Dionysos from tne Nys^ian' fields, and so 
terrified them, that they let the sacred vessels fall to the 
ground. Dionysos himself leapt into the sea, where b 
Thetis received him in her bosom. For this ofience 
Zeus deprived Lykurgos of sight, and shortened his days. 
In this passage Homer treats Dionysos as a celestial god, 
although neither he nor Demet^r actually ranks among 
the gods of Olympus, their duties and piu*8uits being al- 
together of an earthly character. As peaceful deities of 
the wine-press and the corn-field, they would natiu*ally 
stand aloof from the turmoil of war and the busrtle of 
maritime life : little mention therefore is made of them 
by Homer either in the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

Dionysos (II. 14, 325) is called the delight of mankind, 192 
and his drunken attendants, the Mainades (Msenades), and o 
their thyrsi, are spoken of as matters with which every 
body is acquainted : there can therefore be no doubt that 

^ By later writers he is also said to be the son of Zeus by D^md«' 
i^Ty or Id, or Arg6. 

' This passage, which is altogether at yariance with the other 
myths on the same subject, was most probably interpolated by the 
Athenians, for the purpose of clearing . Theseus from the charge of 
perfidy. 

* The situation of the mountain Nysa, where Dionysos was wor- 
shipt, and where he is said to have been bom and educated, has 
be^ always a subject of dispute. We read of cities of this name in 
Thrace, Boeotia, on the islands of Euboea and Naxos, and in Asia and 
Africa. • From this mountain the god derived his surname of Nv- 
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A. he was already known as the god of wine, and that the 
orgies with wUch his worship was celebratedy hsA become 
very general in Homer's time. 
J.93 This worship was probably first established by a Thraciaa 
tribe who emigrated from the north of Greece to Bceotia. 
Thebes therefore became the birth-place of the god^. Hie 
myth relates that Semel^, the daughter of Kadmos, was 
persuaded by the jealous H^ra to ask of Zeus that he 
would enter her dwelling in the guise in which he was 
wont to visit the queen of the godis ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this request, the divine lover appeared before 
her surrounded by lightnings, which burnt up the house, 

B and destroyed Semele herself. The infant IHonysos was 
taken from his mother's dead body, sewn up in the thigh' 
of Zeus, and afterwards delivered to Hermes, who entrusted 
him to the care of In 6 and Athamas at Orchomenus. 
These having been driven mad by the inexorable H^ra, the 
cluld'was brought by Hermes to the nymphs of Nysa, who . 
concealed him in a cave, where they fed him with honey. 

194 From Bceotia the worship of Dionysos spread to other 
parts of Greece, e.g. to the neighbourhood of Mount 
I^amassus, Athens, Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, the G-reek 

islands, Naxos, Lesbos, <fec. In Naxos the god appears 
in connexion with Ariadn^ (apt — dvBdnj), the daughter 
of the Cretan Minos, who was either stolen by Dionysos 
from Theseus (who had carried her off from Crete), or 
found by him asleep on the island, where Theseuis had 
abandoned her. Zeus bestowed on her the gifb of immor- 
tality (cf. Hes. Theog. 947). The children of Dionysos 
andAnadne are Oinopidn (the wine-drinker), Euanth^s 
(the blooming), and Staphylos (the man of the grapes). 

195 The worship of Dionysos, after encountering consider- 
D able opposition in particular districts, was at length uni- 
versally recognized, and its fantastic orgies and jovial, 
spirit-stirring rites, established in eveiy part of Greece. 
This opposition forms the ground-work of a series of 
myths, one of which, the story of Lykurgos, we have already 
related (191, a). After the commiBsion of his crime, the 

> Many other places claimed this honour, e. g. Naj(o«, Elis, Eteu- 
therae, Theos, Crete, &c. 

* Miipoc (the thigh) was afterwards said to be the name of a moon- 
tain in India, where Dionysos was bom. 
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land (according to the post-Homeric writers) was yisited (195) 
with a famine, and Lykurgos himself became the destroyer a 
of his own son, whom, in a fit of insanily , he had mistaken 
for a yine. Lykurgos was soon cured of his madness ; but, 
as the £ttEnine still conlmued, the people, by command of 
DionyaoSy conveyed him to the mountain Pangssdn, where 
the g^ had him torn limb from limb by horses. 

A similar fate befall the Ailer of Thebes, Pentheus, the 196 
son of Echi6n and AgauS (Agave). Having followed the 
Bacchantes for the purpose of insulting their rites, he was 
torn in pieces by one of their number, his own mother, 
who, in her frenzy, had mistaken him for a lion or a wild 
boar (Eurip. Bacch. 1142. Ovid. Met. 3, 513, sqq.).^ 
The women of Argos were also driven mad by Dionysos, 
and in their frenzy, killed and devoured their own children. 
He was once carried off by some Tyrrhenian pirates, who 
bad mistaken him for a king's son ; but as often as they 
bound him, the cords were burst asimder, and the pilot, 
perceiving that he was a god, advised the captain to put 
him ai^ore. This being refused, the god transformed 
himself into a Hon, and in their terrour the crew leapt over^ 
board, and were turned into dolphins. The pilot alone 
escaped, and was rewarded for tibe service which he had 
rendered to the god (Horn. Hymn, in Diomyt, Of. Ovid. 
Met. 8, 608, sqq.). 

By such means as these Dionysos compelled men every 197 
where to acknowledge his power. Surrounded by troops t3 
of female guards, the Mainades or Bacchantes (whose 
weapon was the thyrsus, enwreathed with vine-leaves and 
ivy), and by Sil^ni and Satyrs, he travelled from land to 
land the messenger of peace and joy to mankind. The 
establishment of his worship in the East during the Asiatic 
expedition of Alexander the Qreat, gave rise to the poeti- 
cal fiction of Dionysos having personally visited and con- 
quered India. ELaving thus estabtished universal domi- 
nion, Dionysos summoned his mother SemelS from the 
infernal regions, and conveyed her, under the name of 
Thydn6 (fdv^vn, the raving), to the halls of Olympus*. 

As the moderate use of wiue promotes cheerfulness, 198 
kindly feelings, and social enjoyment, Dionysos was at first n 

> Hes. Theog. 942. vvv S* afi^rtpoi Otol iloiv. Dionysos ,is him- 
self called evMvJ^iic, ThyonHut, 

I 2 
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(198) universally honoured as a benefactor to the human race ; 
A. but after a time it was deemed necessary, in many states, 
to suppress his worship ; because indulgence in the juice 
of the grape produced a degree of effeminacy inconsistent 
with the stem simplicity of the ancient Gf^redan character. 
His service was especiedly opposed to that of the severe 
and solemn ApollSn ; but even he was at last compelled 
to admit the youthful god to ft participation in the sacred 
rites which were celebrated in his honour. In Delos, for 
example, the Dionysian dances are said to have been in- 
troduced as early as the times of Theseus ; and at Delphi 
sacred fires were kindled on the summit of Parnassus in 
honour of Dionysos no less than of Apoll6n (Euiipid. 
PhoBniss. 234. Sophocl. Antig. 1107, sqq.). 

199 ~ The cause of this approximation of the god of nature^ 
B Dionysos, to the stem ApoUon, was the inspiring charac- 
ter of the former, which qualified him to act the part of 
an oracular deity. Among the many localities in which 
he had oracles, Amphikleia in Hiocis was especially dis- 
tinguished as the place where he revealed the means of 
recoveiy to the sick in dreams. Hence, like Apoll6n, he 
is called larpofAayn^, an oracular physician. Wine, the 
gift of Dionysos, imparts strength and health to the body: 
he is therefore the dispeUer of disease, as well as the dis- 
solver (Avacoc) of our cares, the comforter of men's hearts, 

o and the preserver (aioriip) of their bodies. In Sophocles 
((Ed. T. 205) he is invoked by the chorus as their pre- 
server when the land is desolated by pestilence ; and at 
feasts a libation was always poiu^ out to Zeus the Pre- 
server ; and a second to Dionysos Agathodaim6n (the 
good spirit). As Dionysos, in his oracular character, was 
associated with Apoll6n, so also was he connected, as a 
beneficient and genial divinity, with the Gharites and 
Muses, with Er6s and Aphrodite. He was the patron 
of song (MeXiro/icvoc) and festive poetry, the drama, aa 
well as that peculiar species of lyric called the dithyram* 
bus, being a development of the Dionysiao hymn. 

200 As a god of nature his care extended to all the produc- 
B tions of the vegetable world, no less than to the vine. 

He was the god who clothed the tree with leaves and 
blossoms, and ripened its fruit (A€v^piri|c,*Ai'Oetic, ^\ocJc> 
&om ipXolWffloreo), Hence his name of Hy^s (Tiyc), the 
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god who produces festiyitj by meanB oi mmstare. He ia (200) 
brought up bjthe Hjades and aooompanied bythe Nymphs. ▲ 
In this character he is associated with Demet^ and Per- 
sephond. Like Demeter, he is a lover of peace and social 
Older (Gcff/io^poc), and a dvilizer of mankind. 

The ancient worship of this beneficent and friendfy 201 
being (E{r/3ovXcvc), was, according to Plutarch, of a sim- 
ple, but cheerful character. In front of the procession 
was borne a vessel fuU of wine, and crowned with vine- 
leaves ; then came a he-goat ; and, lastly, one who bore a 
basket of figs. GraduaUy, however, more riotous orgies 
were introduced ; and this substitution of luxury and in- 
temperance for the simplicity and moderation of the olden 
time, was the first symptom of the decadence of the Gh*ecian 
states. These boisterous rites of Dionysos, of Bacchos b 
(the noisy : a name which is not found till after the time 
of Herodotus) were probably derived from Thrace, and 
gradually spread over the whole of Greece and the colonies. 
In these orgies the celebrants lei^t about like insane 
beings, shrieking cvol (Evce), and tearing the flesh of living 
beasts with their teeth. The names by which the peculi- 
arities of these rites are indicated, are Evioc, Hnirxoc and 
B<irx((oc» Bfio/icoc, &c. As this worship of Dionysos c 
had something of an Asiatic character, like the worship 
of Kybel^, Attes, and Sabazios, the service of the two 
deities was, after a time, amalgamated, and Dionysos be- 
came identified with Sabazios. In Dionysos men now 
recognized the life of the natural world, which, after a 
short existence, yields to the destroyer, death. 

These ideas were especially embraced and embodied 202 
after their own &8hion, and for their own ends, by the 
Orphic poets. According to them Dionysos-Zagreus, or 
the torn, the son of Zeus and Persephon^, was placed 
by Zeus on the throne of heaven, but deposed and torn in 
pieces by the Titans. His quivering heart was brought 
by Ath^nS to Zeus, who swallowed it, and thence pro- 
duced a new Dionysos. This myth was introduced into 
the Bsysteries of DemAt^r and Persephon6. Unlike the n 
popular rites of the XHonysiac worship, the celebration on 
tiiese occasions was of a mournful as well as a jovial cha- 
racter, ths reveky wi& which tke feast cosmieneed b«ng 
meciteiwi hf mofnmng aod lamenttatioK. In tha h^ rf 
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(202) Zagreus men recognized the lot of the whole human race : 

A like the flowers of the field, they flourish for a while, and 
then wither away. But as Dionysos, after being torn in 
pieces by the Titans, rises to a new and more glorious 
existence, so is it decreed that man shall one day awake 
from the slumber of the grave. 
203 The ancient rural festivals of Dionysos must be distin- 
guished from those which were celebrated at a later period 
with a variety of nocturnal and mystic ceremonies. The 
most remarkable, among the Athenian feasts were the 
L^nsBa (A^i/aca, Dionysos was called Aiy^acoc), or festi- 
val of the wine-press, m the month L^naion (end of Janu- 
ary and beginning of February), when dramatic perform- 
ances were mtroduced, and the Anthest^ria (* A tOccrrTjpta) 

B in the month Anthest^ri6n (Eebruary — ^March). On the 
first day of the Anthest^ria they celebrated the broaching 
of the barrel (iriOoiyla)^ on the second they emptied the 
wine flaggons (oe x''^^)' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ third they presented 
jars (x^rpoi) of pulse as an offering to Dionysos and 
Hermes. The whole concluded with wrestling, and other 
trials of strength and activity. The Anthest^ria were 
succeeded by the greater or city Dionysia in the 
month of Elaph^boli6n (March — April), as distinguished 
&om the lesser Dionysia, which were held in Poseide6n 
(December — January). At this feast young maidens 
walked in procession with baskets containing the sacred 
vessels on their heads, and strings of figs in their handsj 

accompanied by Sileni, Satyrs, Pans, and Bacchantes. In 
the olden time these processions were of a veiy simple 
character, being merely the perambulations of bands of 
mummers, who sang the Dithyrambs or festal hymns of 
Dionysos : but at a later period the ceremonies were ex* 
ceedingly gorgeous and imposing. The nocturnal rites, 
which were celebrated by the Bacchantes, or female vota- 
ries of Bacchus, amidst the music of flutes, cymbals, and 
kettle-drums, were called Nyktelia (NvjcreXia : Dionysos 
himself is called NvicreXcoc). 
204 The frantic women, who were supposed to form the 

j> train of Dionysos, and who figured in the processions at 
the festivals of the god, were caQed Bacchantes, Maina> 
des (MflBnades), Thyiades, MimallSnes, Bassarides. 
He was also attended by SatyrSi Pans^ Sildni, Cen* i 
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taurs, Muses, and Nymphs. Bj artists, the Bacchantes, {204t) 
who composed these processions, were generaUyrepresented a 
with heads thrown back, disheyelled hair, long flowing 
robes, and thyrsi, swords, and kettle-drums in their hands. 
Amidst aU this uproar, Dionysos sits in a sort of drunken 
tranquillify, often with his beautiful wife, Ariadn^, by his 
side. We must distinguish, however, between the 
ancient, or Indian Dionysos, as he was called, who is re- 
presented in Asiatic and abnost womanish costume, with 
rich and flowing hair and beard, and the youthful Dio- 
nysos, whose beautiful but boyish countenance displays a 
mixture of drunken placidity and vague mysterious passion, b 
His soft and shining hair descends in wavy locks over 
Hs shoulders, and on his head he wears a mitre and a 
chaplet of vine and ivy leaves. To Dionysos are conse- 
crated the vine and the ivy — and among animals, the 
panther, the lynx, the tiger, the ass, the dolphin, and the 
ke-goat. (See fig. 14). The Bomans identified the 
Greek Dionysos with their Liber, an ancient Italian god 
of fertility, who had a consort named Libera, At his 
festival, the Liber alia, which was celebrated on the 17th 
of March, the young men received the toga virilis. The o 
worship of Bacchus, which had found its way from 
Greece to Bome, was celebrated there by night, with the 
most unseemly rites. In the year 566, after the building 
of the city, these Bacchanalia were suppressed by the , 
senate, on account of their immoral character. 

§ 5. The Satyrs (Ldrvpoi, Satyri^). 

The Satyrs, who are never mentioned by Homer, are 206 
the companions of Dionysos, "a useless frivolous race*' d 
{yivoQ ovTilaviav 2arvpa;K icac diii\\avo€pywv, Hesiod). 
They represent in a lower degree the life of nature, ; 
whose best and noblest productions are symbolized in 
Dionysos. Their forms are those of a he-goat, elevated 
to the rank of a human being. They have shaggy hair, 
short tumed-up noses, sharp goat-like ears, and some- 
times lumps or excrescenses X^ripia) on their necks ; their 
tails are either those of a goat or a horse ; their coun- 
tenances express the coarsest lasciviousness ; they are 

^ Sarvpoc 18 said to be sjrnonjrmotts with rirvpoc^ he-goat. « 
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(205) excesBivelj indolent and averse to labour. Their amuse- 
j^ ments are the song, the dance, and the drunken revel ; 
their usual attributes (besides the thyrsus) are flutes, 
avpiyyei: or pipes of reeds, wine-skins and drinking 
vessels. Hesiod caUs them the sons of Hekateros and a 
daughter of Phor6neus, brothers of the Kur^tes, Mends 
of sport and the dance, and companions of the Forest 
Nymphs, whom they persecuted with their coarse solicita- 
tions. According to other writers they are the sons of 
Hermes (as the rustic god of the flocks) or of Sil^nos. 

§ 6. SeiUnos C^uXrivoCi 2cXi7roc» Silenus). 

206 Seil^nos or Sil^nos is represented as a fat old Satyr, 
s so intoxicated that he is obliged to ride on an ass, sup- 
ported on either side by some of his youthful companions. 
His habits of intemperance are indicated by the redness 
of his bloated face, and the carbuncles on ms nose. He 
is the inseparable companion of Dionysos^' whose educa- 
tion he is generally supposed to have conducted. Ac- 
cording to the Orphic theory, however, he was a being of 
a far higher order: an aged seer, who, despising the 
world and worldly advantages, devoted himself exclusively 
to the pursuit of wisdom, and found his reward in the 
perfect knowledge which he obtained of the future as 

c well as the past. By some poets he is called the son of 
Hermes, by one of the Nymphs, or the of&pring of Fan ; 
whilst others make him the father (under the name of 
PapposeilSnos), of a whole host of young Seil^ni. 
A Phrygian Seil^nos is 

§ 7. Ma/rsyM (Mapervac). 

207 This god (a son of 01ympos» or Hyagnis or Oia- 
D gros) having found the flute which AthSnS had thrown 

away, because blowing it disfigured her features, chal- 
lenged ApoUon to a trial of musical skiU. The rival 
minstrels having agreed that the vanquished should be at 
the absolute disposal of the victor, ApoU6n, whose per- 
formance on the lyre was adjudged superior to that of 

^ Olympos is also called a disciple of Marsyas, with whom he 
shared the bommr of inventiog llitf Holt. 
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Marsyas on the flute, tied the unfortimate Satyr to a fir- (207$ 
tree and flayed him alive The skin of Marsyas was ex- a 
hibited in a cave near Kelainai (CekensB), in Phrygia, 
where the river Marsyas had its source. When a Phrygian 
melody was played on the flute, this relid of the musical 
satyr became agitated, as if with delight, but remained 
unmoved when Apoll6n's instrument was touched. The 
whole of this myth is founded on the fact of the Dio- 
nysian music being of a passionate, and the ApoU6nian 
of a grave and majestic character. 
A similar being to Marsyas is — 

§ 8. Midas (Mi^ac). 

Originally a Phrygian Sil^nos, but according to a later 208 
myth, a wealthy king of Phrygia, the son of G-ordios b 
and Kybel6. Some traces of his origin may be found in 
the Satyr's or ass's ears, vdth which, according to the 
poets, the head of king Midas was embellished. These 
ears are said to have been given him as a punishment for , 
his want of taste in preferring the music of Pan to that 
of Apoll6n. (Ovid. Met. 11. 146). There is another 
stofy about Midas (v. 90 — 145). 

§9. Pm(nay^). 

Pan, the son of Hermes and the daughter of 209 
Dry ops ', was a pastoral and sylvan god of Arcadia, c 
He is represented as cloven-footed and with horns on his 
head, and is the companion of the Nymphs in their 
rambles over hills and through the dark mazes of the 
forest. Erom the height of his mountains he watches 
over the flocks (Noftioc) or follows the chase through the 
woods ; (Aypcvc) and when he returns wearied with his 
exertions, he seats himself beneath the shade of some 
ancient iree, and plays on his flute, whilst the Nymphs 
dance around him, or accompany the melodious strains of 
his instrument with their voices. The horns, beard, tail, d 
and goats' feet of Pan so terrified his mother, that she 

^ The name is probably derived from v&u, to feed a flock. 
' He is also called the son of Zeus and the Arcadian nymph 
Kallistd^ or of Zeus and Oineis, or of Hermes and PSnelopS. 
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(209) abandoned him as soon as he was born, to the care of 
A Hermes, who carried the little monster in his arms to 
Olympus, where the sight of him so delighted all the 
gods (especially Dionysos) that they named him Fan', 
because he rejoices the heart of all (Sn ^^va vdaiy 
tTep\l/€v. Hom. Hymn. 18. 47). 

210 Fan, the god of shepherds, was the inventor of the pas- 
B toral pipe or syrinx — hence the myth of his having loved. 

Syrinx, a Nymph of that name (Ovid. Met. 1. 691). He 
had also an amour with the Nymph Echo. His dwelling 
is in the wiLdemess, where the sound of his fearful voice 
terrifies the lonely wanderer. Just before the battle of 
Marath6n, an Athenian, named Fheidippid^s, was hasten- 
ing through Arcadia, on his way to Sparta, to demand 
succours from the Lacedemonians, when, as he traversed 
the mountain Farthenium, the voice of Fan was heard, 
promising to throw the Fersian army into confusion, if 
the Athenians would only give him some proof of their 
gratitude for the services which he had already rendered, 
c them. In consequence of this communication, a temple 
was dedicated to Fan, at the foot of the AcropoHs, and 
annual sacrifices and a torch race instituted in his 
honour (Herodot. 6. 106). The gift of soothsaying was 
also ascribed to Fan, who is said to have been the in- 
structor of ApoU6n in that art. At a later period, the 
poets (through a misunderstanding of the name) repre- 
sented him as a symbol of the universe, and the sound 
of his pipe as the music of the spheres. Hence also the 
myth of his descent from ^ther and a Nymph, or from 
Ouranos and Q^. 

211 On account of his resemblance to the Satyrs, and his 
D love of noise, Fan was admitted among the attendants of 

Dionysos, where he figures as a dancer, and persecutes 
the Nymphs with his importunities. We read also of 
Fans (like Satyrs and Sil^ni) in the plural number 
and Satyrs and Satyrisks (2arvpe<ricoc, young Satyrs) 
Fans and Fanisks (DaWircoc, young Fans), Sil^nus 
and Sileni became by degrees so confounded with the 
old Italian silvan deities, Faunus and Fauni, Silvanus 
and Silvani, as to destroy all distinction of character. 

* A mistaken derivation of his name Izom wag, vav, all. 
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Pan was alao confounded with the Italian Inuus, in (211) 
whose honour the Lupercalia were celebrated, on Mount a 
Palatinus. 

§ 10. Pridpos (npiaxoc, Friapus), 

PriapoB, the son of Dionysos and Aphrodite \ was 212 
the god of agricultural and pastoral fertility, whose statue b 
was for that reason geneially set up in yineyards and 
gardens. He was originallj worsUpt at ikmpsacus, 
in the Hellespont, and at a later period throughout the 
whole of Gf^reece. He is not mentioned by Homer, 
Hesiod, or any of the older poets. We sometimes read 
of Priapi, in the plural number, like Panes, Satyri, &c, 
PriapoB was identified with the Italian Muttunus or 
Mutunus. 

To this class we may also refer 

§ 11. 7^ Kentavrs {Centtmrs; Kivravpot, Gewtawri^)^ 

beings half-men and half-horse, whose satyr-like appear- 213 
ance and propensities entitle them to a place among the q 
attendants of Dionysos. By Homer (H. 1, 268. 2, 743. 
Od. 21, 295 sq.) and the oldest mythologists they are 
represented as rough, shaggy, muscular animals in human 
form, remarkable chiefly for their love of women and 
wine. Their original dwelling was in Thessaly, in the 
forests of (Eta and PeHum; but being expelled thence 
by the Lapithi, they retired to Pindus and the borders 
ef Epirus. The human form and that of a horse do not 
seem to have been combined untU the time of Pindar 
(about B. 0. 600). They were represented by artists as jj 
complete human beings in front with the body of a horse 
behind, until the time of Phidias (about b. c. 450), when 
the head, neck, and arms of a man were joined to the 
body, chest, and legs of a horse. Their grotesque 

' He 18 also called the son of Dionysos, by Chidnd, or of 
Naiad, or of Hermds, or of Addnis and Aphrodite, or of a 
Satyr or Pan. 

' The word is derived irom ccvrctv, to goad, and ravpoc* a bull ; 
and the idea from the old Thessalian custom of hunting wild bulls on 
horseback. 
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(213) features, pointed ears, and brisUy hair, remind us of the 
Satyrs. 

214 The natural roughness and ferocity of the Centaurs 
A were greatly modified by their intercourse with Dionysos 

and hifl attendants. They usually march in regular order 
before the chariot of the god, playing on the horn or the 
lyre. According to the most generally received myth, 
the Centaurs were the offspring of Ixi6n and Nephele 
(cloud). Cheir6n {Xeipwy, Chir6n), however, the wisest 
of their number ; and the Centauros kut iloxn^'y is the son 
of Chronos and the Ocean Nymph Phil^ra. He was 
the tutor of Achilles (H. 11, 831), Ias6n (Jason) and 
his son M^deios (Hes. Theog. 1001), PMeus, Telam6n, 
Kast6r and PolydeukSs, Amphiaraos, Macha6n (H. 4, 
219), and many other of the G-recian heroes, who re- 
sorted to Mount Pelion for instruction in medicine, 
B music, gymnastics, and soothsaying. In him, therefore, 
we behold a noble being, elevated above the condition of 
his brethren by the refining influence of the studies to 
which his life was devoted. Cheirdn had a daughter 
: named Ende'is, the mother of P^leus and grandmother 
of Achilles. The lance which Achilles bore in the Trojan 
campaign, was a present of Cheirdn to his father Peleus, 
on his marriage with Thetis (II. 16, 143. 19, 390). 
HSrakl^s was hospitably entertained by Cheirdn, who in 
handling the arrows smeared with the poison of the 
Lemsran hydra, unfortunately let one of them fall on his 
foot, and inflicted so incurable a wound, that in his hope- 
less agony he was glad to renounce the privilege of im- 
mortality and take the place of Prometheus in the in- 
fernal regions. (See Prometheus.) 

§ 12. Dimeter (^rifiliTrip, Ceres ^). 

215 Ddmdtdr, the daughter of Kronos and Bheia, and 
Q sister of Zeus (Hes. Theog. 454), was originally the 

divine mother earth, the parent of vegetable life: a 
character which she in a great measure retained even 
after her elevation to the rank of an individual deity. 
To her we are indebted for the herbs and flowers of the 

^ Afi'fiirfipf the divioe mother, i. e. the earth. 
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meadow, as well as for the com, by which the life of man (215) 
is snstaiiied. Homer excludes D6m6t^r &om the coun- a 
cils of the Olympic gods, and represents her as a bene- 
ficial terrestrial deity, who delights in imparting blessings 
to mankind. Like Dionysos, however, she is very rarely 
mentioned by the poet. Bread (Ai^/i^repoc aKrii) is often 
spoken of as the gift of D^m^t^r, who "separates the 
com and chaff by the breath of the winds" (II. 6, 500), 
we may reasonably conclude, therefore, that as the god- 
dess of plenty, she was highly honoured by manMnd, 
although she plays but a subordinate part in such poems 
as the Hiad and Odyssey, which celebrate the achieve- 
ments of heroes in the field of battle, and their wander- 
ings over the trackless ocean. A temple of Dimeter in b 
the Thessalian Pyrasos (the city of wheat), is mentioned 
in n. 2, 696. She had an amour with lasidn, in Crete, 
where she became the mother of Pluto s, riches (Hesiod. 
Theog. 969 sq.). No sooner, however, was Zeus in- 
formed of their intimacy, than he struck Iasi6n with 
lightning (Od. 6, 126 sq.). That Homer was aware of 
Persephone's descent from Zeus and D^m^ter (Hes. 
Theog. 912) may fairly be inferred from D. 14, 326, and 
Od. 11, 217. 

The relation of D^met^r to her daughter Persephon6 216 
or Kora (of which we find no mention in Homer), is the c 
most prominent feature in her story. Persephon^ (ac- 
cording to the Hom. Hymn. 4, to D6m6ter) was once 
gathering flowers with her companions in the Nyssean 
meadows*, when suddenly the earth was cleft asunder, 
and Had^s, rising out of the abyss in his chariot drawn 
by immortal steeds, seized on the terrified maiden, and 
(by permission of Zeus) carried her off with him to the 
inlemal regions, where she became his wife. None but d 
the alL*-seeing Helios had witnessed this act of violence. 
D^m^ter, who had heard the shrieks of her daughter, 
without . knowing what had befallen her, wandered over 
the earth in search of her lost child for ten days, at the 
end of which time, Hekat6, who had also heard the cries 

> It isuBcertain which Nysa is here meant: perhaps it was 
originally Me gar a, where Ddm^t^r was worshipt at a very early 
period. Other myths lay the scene of this rape in Enna, HermionS 
in Argolis, FhSneos in Arcadia, and Crete. 

K 
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(216) of FersephoD^, directed the mol^er to H^os. Being 

A. informed by this god that her daughter had been carried 
off by Hades, with the consent of Zens, Dem^t^ in her 
anger withdrew £rom Olympus and wandered unknown 
among men, until she reached Eleusis, where she was 
hospitably received under the name of D^6 (Aiy« *), by 
Metaneira, the wife of Keleos, who entrusted the educa- 
tion of her little eon D^opho6n to the supposed old 
woman. In order to render h^ young charge immortal, 
Demeter rubbed his body with ambrosia, breathed on 
him with her divine mouth, and at night secretly laid him 

B on the fire like a log of wood. But her benevolent 
design was unfortunately frustrated by. the interf(^:«nce 
of the child's mother, who watched the proceedings of 
the mysterious nurse, and ^eeiag her infant exposed, as 
&he imagined, to certaan destruction, sent forth a succes* 
sion of shrieks and lamentations which broke the charm. 
D^mophoon, therefore, still remaiaed a mortal, but his 
knees and arms having been touched with the ambrosia, 
he became the inheritor of everlasting honour. Dens^t^r 
now disclosed her real character, and commanded Meta* 
neira to build her a temple beside the fountain Kalli- 

c ch5ro8. Here she dwelt, remote from the assemblies of 
the gods, and in her wrath sent such a famine upon the 
earth, that Zeus, in order to pacify her, was compelled to 
despatch Hermes to the infernal regions to bring back 
her daughter. Before she departed, however. Hades 
gave her a pomegranate', which she had no sooner tasted, 
than it became impossible for her entirely to abandtm her 
husband. 
217 Thus it came to pass, that bv the deovee of Zeus, Per- 

D sephonS remained two thirds of the year with her mother 
on earth, and the other third witii her husband in the 
infernal regicms. In this myth, Persephone was origi* 
Bally intended to represent the vegetable kingdom, and 
her mother the all-nourishing earth. During two^thirds 
of the year the productions of nature are green and full 
of life, but in winter they are withdrawn, as it were, to 

> This 18 probably the right reading of ver. 122, iortead of the 
old form Awe (the given form i6ti=.ii6tffu). DhmilUt wai called 
Ai}w, the Seeker, at fileusie. 

' The pomegranate is the symbol of marriage. 
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the gloomy dwelling of Had^s. Such was the origm of (217) 
a m^h, which represents Dimeter as an affectionate a 
mother, whose heart hke that of a human being is sus- 
ceptible of feelings of joy, sorrow, and anger. 

The Homeric hymn, from which the above narrative is 218 
abridged, refers especially to Eleusis, near Athens (where 
Demeter had a very ancient temple), and contains many 
aUusions to the ceremonies practised there. The most 
prcMDiaent feafcures of the story, as related in this hymn, 
are the arrival of Bem^ter in Eleusis, the introduction of 
agriculture, and the establishment of her worship. To- 
wards the conclusion, we are told that D^m^ter, ^ter in- 
structing the sovereigns of Eleusis (Triptolemos, Diokles, 
Eumolpos, and Keleos) in the Eleusioian mysteries, 
quitted the earth, and returned with her daughter to 
Olympus. 

The first wheat is said to have been sown on the 219 
Hharian phdn, near Eleusis, where stood ihe so-^^eds 
threshing-floor of Triptolemos and an altar. Once every 
year this field was ploughed with great ceremony. The 
name of Triptolemos is especially associated with the 
progress of agricultural knowledge. According to the 
mydi, he was commissioned by D^mStSr to travel from 
land to land, for the purpose of teaching men the use of 
the plough and the arts of sowing and harvesting the 
grain. In conjunction with Eumdlos, King of Achai% 
he built the city of Aro^ (Apdoi, to tiU), so called because 
the necessary results of agriculture are the estabHshment 
of settled dwellings, the building of cities, and the intro- 
duction of all the usages of civilized life. This was the c 
great benefit conferred by Dimeter on mankind, when 
she instructed them in agriculture : and of this especial 
mention is made at the festivals, which are held in 
honour of her. Hence the surname of B£<r/uo^o/»oc, the 
law-giver. Ihiring her wanderings in search of her 
daughter, D^m^t^r is said to have herself instructed the 
inhabitants of several districts in agriculture, and at the 
some time to have imparted to them a knowledge of her 
religious mysteries. Those on the. other hand, who re- n 
sisted fa^ efforts for their improvement or dishonoured 
her temples, were severely pxmished by the goddess^ 

K 2 
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(219) Brysichtlioii, for example, the son of Triopas, a Thessa- 
lian, was visited with insatiable hunger for his impiety in 
entering the grove of Demeter with his slaves and 
cutting down the sacred trees. 

220 Dem^t^r, as originally representing mother earth, who 
A sends forth the vegetable world from the dark abyss 

('Avriffi^wpa, the sender up of gifts), is closely connected 
with the gods of the lower world, and is even herself 
called the infernal (Xdovia). As the ancient Pelasgic 
(UeXaffylo) deity of nature, she was also frequently asso- 
ciated with Poseidon, the god of the waters, whom she 
persecutes with her love. 

221 As early as the Pelasgian times, Dem^t^r was wor- 
B shipt in every country of Qreece except Attica, e.g. 

Megara, Boe6tia, the whole of Peloponnesus or the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and in the islands of D^los 
and Crete. "From. Megara and Corinth her worship 
reached Sicily, at a very early period. This fertile island 
was always considered the favorite dweUing place of 
D^m^t^r; hence the myth of Persephon^ having been 
carried off by Had^s, whilst gathering flowers on the 
plains of Emia. "We may date the decline of her worr 
ship in Peloponnesus from the period of the Doric immi- 

o gration. Unlike the Pelasgians, the Dorians were a 
warKke race, who were little inclined to place in the 
same rank with the gods of Olympus, a terrestrial deity, 
like D^m^t^r, whose benefits they despised. We find, 
that through the overwhelming influence of this tribe, the 
Delphian oracle of their patron Apollon attained a higher 
reputation than it had ever enjoyed before, and that the 
worship of the Olympic deities became universal through- 
out Qreece. D^met^r, as we have said, .was not ori- 
ginally one of these deities, nor did her worship ever 
entirely combine with theirs, any more than the spirit of 
the old Pelasgic patriarchal life, which still survived to a 
certain extent in the AchsBan and Ionic tribes, accorded 

D with the warKke taste of the Dorians. At length, how- 
ever, men began to be weaiy of strife and bloodshed, and 
then the worship of the goddess of agriculture and social 
order revived. Prom Attica the worship of D^m^t^r in 
» new form found its way into Pdoponn^miB; and by 
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degrees, her temple at Elensis took the place of the (221) 
Delphic oracle, as the centre of the Greek religious 
world. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were the old Pelasgic rites? 222 
which had assumed the character of secret observances a 
in the Doric times, when the worship of D^m^t^r 
became unpopular. At first they were nothing more 
than rustic celebrations at seed time and harvest : but in 
process of time this simple Pelasgic worship became a 
mysterious solemnity, in which none but the initiated 
were, allowed to take part. 

The symbols by which the death and revival of nature 223 
were typified in the ancient rites, were now employed to b 
express the vicissitudes of human life, the fate of the 
soul after death, and other ideas of a similar character. 

Beyond this, little is known of the Eleusinian myste- 224 
ries. At a later period, through the influence of the 
Orphic poets, the Phrygian Bacchos was associated with 
Dem^ter and Persephon^, luider the name of lacchos 
("laicxoc). They represented him as a child (Kdpoc), the 
son of Demeter and Zeus, and the brother and bride- 
groom of the young maiden (Kopi?) Persephone. The 
connexion between Eleusis and Athens was of very 
ancient date. Every year in the month Boedromion 
(September, October), the Athenians celebrated the 
great Eleusinia, which lasted nine days. The first day 
was employed in preparations for the actual solemnity, 
such as sacrifices, purifications, ablutions (a procession to 
the sea), fasts, and similar observances. 

The most remarkable ceremonial of the feast was, the 225 
, grand procession from Athens to Eleusis, along the o 
" Sacred Way," which probably took place on the sixth 
day, late in the afternoon, so as to reach Eleusis about 
sunset. The priests and the initiated were crowned with 
ivy and myrtle, and bore in their hands ears of com, 
agricultural implements, and torches. The ceremonies of 
the succeeding nights had reference chiefly to the search 
after Persephon^ and its successful result. In the d 
"sacred drama," which was 'performed in the great 
temple at Eleusis, the story of D^m^t^r, Persephon^, and 
lacchos, was represented with great magnificence, by 
means of various symbols. Those who were initiated 

k3 
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(225) into all the mysteries were called /iwarrac, of whom the 
A fully initiated (ewowrai, seers) formed a distinct class. 
The lesser Eleusinia were celebrated at Athens to- 
wards the beginning of the spring, in the month Anthes- 
t^rion (February — March) and the Thesmophoria (or 
feast of legislation), about a month after the greater 
Eleusinia. The latter of these festivals was commemora- 
tive of the introduction of agriculture and civilization by 
Demet^r. 

226 Her statues and pictures resemble those of HSra, 
B except that the expression of the countenance is milder 

and more maternal. She may be easily recognized also 
by her crown of ears of com, and the torch, ears of com, 
and poppies which she bears in her hands. She is often 
accompanied by the hog, the emblem of fertility. (See 

227 fig. 15.) 

At a later period, D^m^ter was confoimded with 
G-aia and EhearKybele. The Eomans identified her 
with Ceres, the ancient Italian goddess of wheat and 
bread, in honour of whom the Cerealia were celebrated 
by the Plebeians, on the 12th of April. 

§ 13. The Kdbevri (Kdfietpot, Cahirt). 

228 Of the Kabeiri (Cabin), very little is known, except 
that originally in all probability they were deities of an 

inferior order, connected with the fertility of the earth. 
In Boeotia, where they seem first to have been wor- 
shipt, we find them associated with Dem^t^r. Thence 
their worship probably spread to Lemnos, Imbros, Samo- 
thrace, &c. In Lemnos, they were associated with 
Hephaistos, who was originally a god of nature, the 
representative of the subterraneous fires. On these gods 
of nature they attended as ministering dsBmons, and 
when, in process of time, Hephaistos became especially 
the god of metallurgy, the Kabeiri assumed the same cha- 
D racter and assisted hun in his labours. The Kabeiri were 
also invoked by mariners as stiUers of the winds and 
waves, and in this point of view were often confounded 
with the Dioscuri. 

229 In Boedtia, their worship is said to have existed &om 
the remotest antiquity. It declined after the capture 
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of Thebes by the Epig5iu, but at a later period re- (229) 
appeared in all its splendour in the form of mysteries, a 
The most renowned of these mysteries were those cele- 
brated in Samothrace. The names of the Kabeiri, accord- 
ing to a later writer, were Axieros, Axiokersa, and 
Axiokersos, who were waited on by Kamillos (Ejul- 
millos, Kadmos, the arranger). 

§ 14. IPersephonS, Kora (\\€pat<^6vr), ll£p(re<l>6veia, Uipffi- 

<l>a(r(ra, I^roserpma. Koprf). 

Persephone, the daughter of Zeus and Demeter 230 
(Horn. II. 14, 326. Od. 11, 217), is called by Homer the b 
wife of Had^s, but the first account of her abduction 
by the sovereign of the infernal regions is found in Hes. 
Theog. 912, sqq. In Homer, she always appears as the 
mistress of the shadowy world, the female counterpart of 
her dark and terrible consort. In the infernal regions, 
Had^s and Fersephon^ sit enthroned, like Zeus and H6ra 
in the bright courts of Olympus. Persephone would 
seem not only to share this dark sovereignty with her 
husband, but even to exercise an especial authority over 
the ghosts of the departed, whilst Hades, on his part, is 
more particularly occupied with the living, who are all 
constrained at some time or other to acknowledge his 
irresistible power. When Odysseus visits the infernal o 
regions, it is Persephone who summons the ghosts into 
his presence, and afterwards commands them to disperse. 
(Od. 11, 213. 226. 386). He is apprehensive at last 
that she may call forth the terrible G-orgon-head from 
the depths of hell and place it before him. (Od. 11, 638). 
Teiresias alone, of all the departed, is permitted by her to 
retain his memory and consciousness. (Od. 10, 490, sq.). 
Persephon^ and Hades (the infernal Zeus) hear the 
curses of men, and bring about their accomplishment 
(H. 9, 457. 669). 

The representation of Persephone or Kore [Attice 231 
Kora] as a goddess of gentle character, and the intimate d 
relation of the daughter to her mother Demeter, were the 
inventions of a later age. In this point of view she repre- 
sents the growth and decline of vegetable life in general, or 
more especially the germination of the seeds of com which 
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(231) are scattered over the glebe by the hand of the sower. At 
A a still later period, she was worshipt in conjunction with 
Dem^t^r as a mystical divinity; in which character she 
has been confounded with several other goddesses of the 
same descrmtion, e. g. with Hekat^, G-aia, Bheia, and the 
Egyptian I sis. In this character she is said to have 
borne to Zeus the mystic Dionysos, lacchos op Za- 
greus, or to be the bnde of lacchos. (See Dem^t^r.) 

232 Among the Eomans, this goddess had the name of 
Proserpina, which was probably derived from the 
Gtreek Persephone. She seems also to have been con- 
founded with Libera, the goddess of ItaUan agriculture. 

233 Persephon^ is variously represented by artists. Some- 
B times she appears as the consort of Hades, with an ex- 
pression of countenance similar to that of Hera — some- 
times as the. youthful daughter of Dem^t^r, or as the 
mystic bride of Dionysos-Iacchos, with a crown of ivy, 
torches in her hand, &e. 

§ J 5. ITades ("At^ijc, 'At^iyc, 'AV^cui'cvf, nXovrajy, PhltOy 

Dis'). 

234 Hades, the son of Kronos and Ehea (Hes. Theog. 
453), brother of Zeus and husband of Persephon^, is 

the sovereign of the world of shadows, the infernal 
Zeus (Zevg Karn')(06yiog, a^'aj evepwv, II. 15, 188. 9, 457). 
In this dark region, he and his wife Persephone, reign as 
absolutely as Zeus and H^ra in Olympus, although as a 
younger brother, he is like Poseiddn, ioferior to his elder 
and wiser brother Zeus. When H^rakles wounded him 
in Pylos, he was obliged to visit Olympus in order to 
obtain the assistance of the divine physician Pai^dn (H. 
6, 395, sq.), but generally speaking he resides in his own 
D infernal kingdom. In the Trojan war, when Zeus thun- 
dered from heaven, and Poseid6n shook the foundations 
of the earth with his trident, Aiddneus started from his 
throne with a terrible cry, for he feared that the gloomy 
mansions, which are dreaded even by the inhabitants of 

1 'AtotiQ and ' AlSiMivevQ are Epic forms. In every day life a^ well 
as in the mysteiies, the usual name ^as nXovraiv— the poetical form 
of which is nXovre^c* 
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heaven, would be laid bare to the view of gods and men a. 
(H. 20, 54, sq.). 

This dark and mysterious sovereign of the infernal 235 
kingdom has a helmet which renders him invisible (H. 
5, 845) ; his terrible voice summons mortals to the realms 
of death ; he is stem and inexorable ; more odious to man- 
Idnd than any other deity (H. 9, 158). He is called 
Polydegmdn and Polydectes (IloXv^iy/'wi', IloXv^Eicrjic, 
' the receiver of many,' because all men visit his dwelling. 
Horn. Hymn. 4, in Cererem, 9 — 31). The gates of the 
lower world he keeps firmly closed, that none may return 
to the light of day (TrvXapriyc, II. 8, 367). In Homers 
Had^s is sumamed KkvTOTcwKoQ (H. 5, 654), a title derived, 
in all probability, from the circumstance of his transport- 
ing the souk of the dead to the infernal regions in his 
chariot, rather than from his having carried off Perse- 
phone, an occurrence which is no where mentioned by the 
poet. This duty — of conducting the souls of the departed 
to their gloomy home— was, at a later period especially, 
assigned to Hermes (xpvxoirofjLxoQ), who drives them before 
him with a golden wand: but Pindar continues to speak 
of the staff of Had^s, which the god employs to urge the 
phantoms on their way down to the lower world. As the c 
power who gives rest to aU the sons of men, he is called 
irayKoirriQ (Soph. Antig. 802). Another name frequently 
given to him is Klymenos. 

On the island Erytheia, as well as in the infernal 236 
regions. Hades keeps herds of cattle, which are tended 
by the herdsman Menoitios. The expression " flocks of 
Had^s," was used originally to sigmfy the crowds of 
departed spirits. 

As the residence of Hades was in the bowels of the 237 
earth, he was naturally regarded as the dispenser of vege- 
table life (Hes. 0pp. 465), as well as the possessor and 
bestower of mineral wealth. Hence his surname of Plu- 
tdn and Pluteus. 

The story of the rape of Persephon^ (Proserpine) is 238 
almost the only myth with which the name of Hades is d 
connected. Homer says that he was wounded by H^ra- 
kles in Pylos (II. 5, 395) ; and the Eleans had a tradition 
that, when H^rakl^s, aided by Ath^n^, was besieging 
Pylos, Hades fought on the side of the Pylians. 
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239 Those who invoked Hades, struck the ground with their 
A hands (11. 9, 668). Black sheep were offered in sacrifice 

to him and JPereephone, and the eyes of the sacrificer were 
bent on the ground (Od. 10, 527), as beseemed one who 
worshipt the dark powers of the lower world (Od. 10, 
627). The cypress and the narcissus wero sacred to 
Had^. He was especially honoured in Elis. On the 
mountain Minth^, near the Triphylian Pylos, he had a 
sacred enclosure ; and to the north of Pylos flowed Ache- 
r6n, the river of the dead, on the banks of which were 
the temples of Had^s, Persephone, and Demeter. He 
had also a sacred enclosure and temple in the Elean IN^los. 
B Probably in that part of the country there were chasms, 
which were supposed to give access to the infernal regions. 
At all events we know that the worship of Had^s among 
ihe Eleans dates &om the remotest anfiquity. 

240 Artists distinguish Had^s from his brothers Zeus and 
Poseid6n by giving him a more gloomy expression of 
countenance and less flowing hair. He generally wears a 
full robe. His attributes are the key of the infernal 
regions and Kerberos (Cerberus). In the few statues and 
busts of him which are extant, he seems to be confounded 
with the Egyptian Serapis. 

241 The Eomans derived their ideas of Plut6 from the 
Gfreeks ; the name Dw (JDives) having the same signi- 
fication as the Qreek UXovroiv. 

§ 16. Thanatos (Qavaroo) and JEEypnds ^-kvoq^ Somnus). 

242 Thanat s is the personification of Death in general, as 
distinguished from the Keres, or different sorts of death. 
Hypnos is the personification of Sleep. In Homer they 
very rarely appear as personifications (II. 14, 231. 16, 672). 
In the last of these passages Zeus charges ApoUdn to de- 
liver his fallen son Sarpdddn into the hands of the Twins, 
Sleep and Death, that they may convey him to Lvcia, 
where the funeral rites will be performed by his relations. 

s These twin brethren are the sons of Night (Nyx), and 
both of them inhabit the infernal regions (Hes. Theog. 
211, 768). Sleep wanders over the earth and the broad 
sea, the friend and comforter of man ; whilst Death, on 
the contrary, is a stem inexorable tyrant, feared and de» 
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tested even by the gods themselves (Hes. Theog. 762). (242) 
The life-aamihilating, far-grasping, night-enveloped Tha*A 
nates, closes the eyes of mortals in the heavy slumb^ of 
the grave ; but Hypnos, the gentle power, whose sweet 
but irresistible influence is acknowledged by gods as well 
as men (vavBafjkdrvjp), gives us sleep as the best solace of 
our cares. Even Zeus himself once slumbered, at the en- 
treaty of Hera, when she wished to destroy Herfikles. 
On awaking, however, he was so angry, that he would 
certainly have hurled Hypnos into the sea, had not his 
mother. Night, protected him. On another occasion b 
Hypnos was persuaded by Hera to close the eyes of Zeus 
on Mount Ida, in order that Poseiddn might aid the 
AchsBans, whilst the king of the gods slept. To secure 
this service, Hera was obliged to promise him the Charis 
(or Grace) Pasithea (II. 14, 231. Ovid. Met. 11, 692, sq.) . 

Thanatos and Hypnos are often represented together, 243 
generally as sleeping boys, with an inverted tordi. On 
the ark of Kypselos (a wooden chest, ornamented with 
figures, which was dedicated at Ol3rmpia by the KypselidsB, 
the tyrants of Corinth), Night was represented as holding 
in her arms two sleeprog boys, one of whom was black, 
and the other white, with the words Thanatos and Hypnos 
written underneath. 

By Hesiod the Dreams COvupoi) are also called the 244 
sons of Night ; but other writers make them the children c 
of Sleep or of the Earth. Oneiros is personified by 
Homer in H. 2, 6, sq. 

§ 17. Xer (K4p, K^ptc). 

K^r, the feminine personification of Fate, is also used 245" 
in the plural number to express the different forms <rf 
death (r?/p, K-iyptg Oat^droio). By the poets the word is 
employed, partly as a personification, and partly as an ap- 
pellative. In Homer we rarely find it used as a p^soni- 
fication, in the stnet sense of the term. The Keres are d 
dark, malignant, and inexorable goddesses, l^e objects of 
universal hatred. Accompanied by Eris and Kydoimos 
(strife and confusion), Ker stalks over the battle-field, 
clad in a blood-stained robe, sometimes laying her icy 
hand on the recently-wounded soldier, and sometimes 
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(245) smiting down with a single blow the hitherto nnwoiinded. 
A Like human warriors, the Keres contend with one another 
for possession of the dead bodies of those who have fallen 
(jQ. 18, 535). They appear in the same fearful guise in 
Hesiod (Scutum Here. 249), as dark, fierce-eyed monsters, 
dripping with blood, and gnashing their white teeth over 
the bodies of the slain, whose blood they desire to suck. 

246 Fate, i^though ineyitable, and assaihng mankind in a 
thousand forms (H. 12, 326), may yet be postponed 
through the favour of the gods, or avoided for a season. 
The choice was offered to Achillas, of dying a hero's death 
in the flower of his youth before the walls of Troy, or 
ending a long but inglorious life at home (H. 9, 410. Cf. 

B n. 13, 666). Zeus weighed in his hand the fates of the 
Trojans and AchsBans, and of Hect6r and Achillas (II. 8, 
69. 22, 209). The word Ker is generally used to indicate 
a violent death, but there are not wanting instances in 
which it is employed in a different sense, e.g. whep Odys- 
seus, in Hades, asks his mother by what " K^r" she has 
fallen; whether by disease, or by the shafts of Artemis 
(Od. 11, 170). 

247 In Hesiod the Keres are daughters of Nyx, and sisters 
of the Moirae, the goddesses of fate (Theog. 221). He 

calls them the ruthless inflicters of punishment (vijXco- 
woivoi)y a characteristic also of the Erinyes, with whom, 
at a later period, they were still more intimately asso- 
ciated. 

§ 18. The Urim/es ('Epliuc, vcc, EvfjieyiSec, Furue, 

JEumenides), 

248 The Erinyes, produced by Qaia from the blood which 
flowed from the wounds of IJranos, when he was muti- 
lated by his son Kronos (Hes. Theog. 186), were ancient 
and terrible goddesses who dwelt in Erebos, whence they 
sallied forth to execute vengeance on the transgressors of 

n the divine law. They represent the vexation and anger 
experienced by those whose sacred rights have been vio- 
lated. Thus, for example, Homer speaks of the Erinyes 
of parents, whose children have disobeyed their commands ; 
and the Erinyes of an elder brother, who has been shghted 
by his youngs brethren. Beggars also and suppliants 
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have their Erinyes, when their just claims to protection (248) 
and sympathy are treated with contempt (Od. 17, 145). a 
The passion engendered by such wrongs breaks forth in 
curses, the Ennyes therefore are called by ^schylus 
■Apai. 

In Homer and Hesiod they are also the avengers of 249 
outrage, murder, perjury, &c. On the fifth of every 
month, which was supposed to be an unlucky day, the 
Erinyes sallied forth from their infernal habitations, to 
inflict punishment on those who had violated their oaths 
(Hes. 0pp. 803. Cf. H. 19, 259). Shrouded in the 
blackest darkness, they tread the earth to execute ven- 
geance on the sinner, to whom not even the grave itself 
affords a refuge from their fearful power. And not only b 
are they the inflicters of punishment (Uoivaiy the punish- 
ers, ap. .^schyl.), but they even make men the instru- 
ments of their own ruin, by perverting the moral sense, 
and thus leading them on to the commission of the most 
horrible crimes. Consequently the goddesses of vengeance 
are also, like the Moir®, the bringers of misfortune to 
the sons of men. Agamemndn, whose unworthy treat- 
ment of Achilles had weU-nigh brought destruction on 
himself and the whole Achaean army, excuses himself by 
saying, " The guilt is not mine ; for I have been led astray 
by Zeus, and Moira, and the Erinys that walk in dark- 
ness" (H. 19, 87. Cf. Od. 15, 234). 

Neither Homer, who speaks sometimes of one, and 250 
sometimes of several Erinyes, nor Hesiod, who, as we c 
have already mentioned, makes them the daughters of 
Gkiia by the blood of TJranos, teUs us any thing about 
their number or their names. -ZEschylus calls them the 
ancient deities, daughters of Nyx (Night) ; and Sophocles 
says that they were the daughters of S kotos (Darkness) 
and Gr^ (^sch. Eumen. 321. Soph. (Ed. Col. 40, 106) ; 
but no mention is made of their number in either of these 
passages. Euripides is the first poet who speaks of three 
Furies, whose names, Al^ct6 (*AXiyicrw, the never-resting), 
Tisiphone (TiaKpovriy the avenger of murder), and Me- 
gaira (Miyaipa, the hostile), were given them at a later 
period by the Alexandrine poets. 

In the tragic poets the Erinyes are generally repre- 251 
sented as vengeful and destructive beings, who punish n 
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(251) the siimer hj driviiig Ilim fipom the societj of men, in- 
A flicting on him the toitures of an accusing conscience in 
this world, and after death persecuting him in the infernal 
regions. The authors of their own ruin, like Helena and 
Medeia (MMea), are also called Erinyes (^sch. Agam. 
729. Soph. Electr. 1080. Eurip. Orest. 1386). But the 
Erinyes are more especially the avengers of blood, when the 
natural bonds which unite the members of a family are 
severed by some act of violence. In such cases they have 
regard simply te the fact that the law of nature has been 
trsmsgressed, without taking inte consideration either the 
circumstances under which the act was committed, or the 
character of its perpetrater. Such instances may be found 
B in the steries of Orestes and CEdipus. In obedience to 
the commands of Apollon, Orestes punishes Ins own 
mother Klytaimnestra with death for the murder of his 
father Agamemn6n. Eor this violation of the law of 
nature he is hunted like a wild beast by the Erinyes, and 
compelled te take refuge in the temple of Apoll6n at Del- 
phi. The god then commands him, after the performsLUce 
of various expiatery acts, te go te Athens, and there abide 
the judgement of a court summoned by Athen^ te try his 
cause. Thither he is followed by the terrible avengers of 
blood, who surround him in the temple of Athene, chant- 
ing the fearful strains which fill the soul with madness, 
c and wind around the sinner a chain of adamant : — '^ This 
office has powerful Fate assigned us, for our own, te 
pursue those mortals who have wrought wicked murders 
with their own hands, till the murderer has gone below 
the earth: and even after death small freedom is his. 
The overthrow of houses is allotted to me, when strife, 
though in time of peace, has slain a Mend. Him who 
has thus done, we hunt down ; we annihilate him, strong 
though he be, by virtue of the recent blood. Does the 
arrogance of man raise itself up to heaven, yet we strike 
it down : he sinks te the earth confounded, when we ap- 

5 roach in dark attire, and our foot is swung for its 
readed dance. Then, with the might of a vehement 
spring, do I plant upon him the burdensome vigour of my 
foot : quickly teo he runs ; but his footsteps slip with a 
dreadful destruction. Yet though falling ne knows not 
his fall himself; so doth guilt cloud his eye; and his 
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speech filling with wailing proclaims to the multitude (251) 
that a dark cloud is floating over his house.'* Ath^n^, A. 
who comes to the assistance of Orestes, now summons 
the judges of Areopagus, before whom Apoll6n de- 
fends his client against the accusation of the Erinyes. 
The judges give their votes, and when the lots are coimted, 
it is found that the black and white are equal, Ath^n^ 
having cast a white stone into the um; consequently 
Orest&s is acquitted. No sooner is this verdict pro- 
nounced, than the Erinyes, indignant at being thus foiled 
by deities younger than themselves, threaten Athens with 
famine and pestilence; but are at length pacified by 
Ath^n^, who promises that divine honours shall be ren- 
dered to them in the city called by her name. Thus the 
angry', malignant Erinyes are transformed into the Eume- 
nides (EiVfjLtpiSeg), or benevolent goddesses, who promise 
fertility to the land and prosperity to its inhabitants. 
They are thus solemnly inducted into the grotto of Areo- 
pagus. (See the Eumenides of JEschylus.) 

The other story is that of OEdipus, the unhappy Bang 252 
of Thebes, who slew his father Laaos, and married his own B 
mother lokasta (Jocasta). Although both these acts 
were committed in ignorance, (Edipus must, nevertheless, 
according to the belief of those days, endure the vengeance 
of the Erinyes. In obedience to an oracle, the blmd old 
man,' guided by his daughter Antigen^, seeks the sacred 
grove of the Erinyes on the hiU of Kolonos near Athens, 
in the hope of propitiating the terrible goddesses. Through 
a chasm in the earth (xdXiceoc olloc, Soph. O. C. 1572), . 
he descends into the abyss, the habitation of the Erinyes, 
never more to appear on earth; and thenceforth he is 
reverenced as the protector of the Attic land. (Soph. (Ed. 
Col.) 

These myths of Orestes and (Edipus, and their relation 253 
to the Erinyes, were rather articles of the popular faith c 
than mere inventions of their poets. The idea of the 
Erinyes was a development of the conception of a Dem^- 
ter-Erinys, an angry, infernal D^met^r, who was wor- 
shipt in Arcadia and Boe6tia, and exercised a terrible 



* *Bpiv{fttv, among the Arcadians, signified * to be angry.' 
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(263) influence over the royal fiainily of Thebes. By degrees 

A the Erinyes were separated from Demeter-Ennys, and 
became themselves independent beings. In the Theban 
myth (Edipus was the man whose life was dedicated to 
the Erinyes. As soon as he is bom, he is exposed on 
Kithseron, their sacred mountain : a &tal eirour leads 
him to commit the crimes of parricide and incest ; ven- 
geance overtakes him, and it is only in the hour of death 
that he is assured of forgiveness. TTis tomb, which, ac- 
cording to the Theban myth, was at Eteonos in Bcedtia, 
within the sacred enclosure of Dem^t^r, was a place to 
which pilgrims resorted for the cure of every sort of sick- 

B ness and infirmity. Erom Boeotia the worship of the 
Erinyes was, in aU. probability, brought to Attica^ where 
they received divine honours on the Athenian hills of 
Kolonos and Areopagus (the hill of Mars). In Attica 
the Erinyes were call^ Semnai (2c/iKac Ocai, The Yener- 
able), and in Sikydn Eumenides (£v/ieW^£c). In the 
Feloponn^us also, where the myth of Orest^ seemA to 
have been more universally known than in any other 
state, we find traces of a very ancient worship of the 

c Erinyes. It would seem, according to Feloponnesian 
tradition, that Orestes passed the period of his exile in 
Farrhasia, a district of Arcadia, where they afterwards 
showed a temple of the Maniai (the mad and maddening 
goddesses, MaWac), who drove Orestes mad, so that he 
bit off one of his fingers. Not fiur from this temple was 
a place called 'Aanr (the Healing), where the goddesses 
were worshipt as Eumenides, and where they are said 
to have i^peared white to Orestes. To the black 
Erinyes, by whom he was persecuted, Orestes offered 
kvayivfiara ; and to the white, or reconciled goddesses, 

D dvoiay. This transformation of the Erinves into Eume- 
nides, is said to have taken place in many other parts of 
Feloponnesus, as well as in Farrhasia ; but in every in- 
stance the name of Orestes is associated with the myth. 
There is no doubt that these Feloponnesian myths formed 
the groundwork of the Eumenides of JBschvlus ; but, for 
the purpose of ftYalting his native city, and more especi- 
ally of giving consequence to the court of Areopagus, the 
ancient criminal tribunal of Athens, the poet has trans- 
ferred the scene of the aoq[iiittaL of Orestes, and the re- 
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conciliation of the Erinj^s, from the Peloponnesus to (253) 
Athens. 

.^schylus, the first poet who produced the Erinyes on 254 
the stage, seems to have adopted the Gk)rgons and Har- a. 
pies as his modeL In his tragedy of the Eumenides, they 
appear as hideous old women, clad in long black robes 
and blood-red girdles, with snakes on their heads instead 
of hair, blood-shot eyes, tongues hanging out of their 
mouths, and prominent teeth. Like bloodhounds they 
follow the trul of their victim, bark in their sleep, and 
Hck the blood of the slain. Hence they are appropriately 
called she- dogs by Sophocles and .Sschylus. By Eun- 
pides, on the contrary, they are represented as light- 
footed and winged yirgin-huntresses, who bear in their 
hands torches and serpents. This is also the guise in 
which they are represented by sculptors, who would natu- 
rally shrink from giving to the marble, which was to en- 
dure for ages, a form cfdculated to excite only feelings of 
horrour and disgust. 

Black sheep, and sometimes pregnant ewes, were offered 255 
in sacrifice to the Erinyes ; and wineless libations, com- b 
posed of honey and water, were poured out on their 
altars. 

§ 19. SekaeS CEraViy, Jleeate), 

Hekatft, at the period when she first became a distinct 256 
deity, was decidedly an infernal goddess, who^e name was 
oft^ associated with that of the Erinyes. We do not 
meet with any mention of her in Homer; but Hesiod 
(Theog. 411 — 4i52) tells us that Hecate, a daughter of 
FersSs and Aster id, was honoured above all the Titans 
by Zeus, who conferred on her the power of bestowing 
on mankind happiness, victory, wisdom in council and on 
the judgement-seat, prosperous voyages, success in the 
chase, domestic and agricultural prosperity. There is, o 
however, great reason to suspect, that the passage of 
Hesiod which contains this comprehensive account of the 
privileges enjoyed by Hekate, is the interpolation of a 
much later period, when the Orphic poets were endeavour- 
ing to bring their system into fashion. One thing at all 
events is certain, that these poets were the first who 

l3 
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(256) elevated Hekat6 (until their time an obscure and almost 
A unknown deity) to the rank of a mystic goddess, who, as 
the controller of nature in heaven, on earth, and in the 
sea, was confounded with D^met^r, Persephone, Sihea, 
Kybele, and a host of other goddesses. As protectress 
of the game and of youth (icovporpo^c) she was associ- 
ated with Artemis, of one of whose attributes, eicdriy, she 
was perhaps the impersonation. Like Artemis also, she 
was transformed into a goddess of the moon. 

257 Her relation to D^m^t^r and Persephon^ (both of 
B whom are mentioned ru the Homeric hymn to Dem^ter, 

V. 25, 52, 438), and the manner in which she is con- 
founded with Persephon^ by the tragic poets, rendered 
Hecate pre-eminently a chthonic or infernal deity, the 
dark and terrible ruler of the world of phantoms. At 
her bidding midnight spectres, such as the Empusa, rise 
from hell to earth. Attended by gibbering ghosts, sbe 
holds her revels where three ways meet (ecvodi'a, rpto^r cct 
Trivia), or wheels in mystic circles around the graves of 
the dead (rvfjifii^ia) ; the howling and whining of dogs 
announce her approach, and she herself is accompanied 
by the dogs of hell. She is the protectress and instruc- 
tress of witches, who, under cover of night, mutter their 
incantations, or seek out the herb, whose mystic power is 
derived from the light of her moon. 

258 Hekat^ was especially worshipt at Samothrace, LSm- 
c nos, Argos, Athens, jEgina, and other places, partly with 

public, and partly with secret rites. Before and in their 
dwellings, as well as in the places where three ways met, 
statues of her were placed ('EKaVafa, statues of Hekate, 
like 'Epfioi, statues of Hermes) to protect the house and 
the traveller from mishap; and, at the end of every 
month, provisions (which were afterwards consumed by 
the poor) were deposited in the places where three ways 
met, in honour of Hekate, as well as of the other deities 
who were supposed to avert evil from mortals. They also 
sacrificed dogs to Hekate, and offered honey and black 
(female) lambs to her, as weU as to the Erinyes and other 
chthonic deities. 

259 By sculptors she is represented, sometimes with one, 
J) and sometunes with three bodies and three heads ; be- 
cause her image was generally set up in places where 
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three roads met. The poets also describe her as a god- (259) 
dess, with the head of a horse, a dog, and a lion. This a 
peculiarity is expressed by the epithets rpco-ffojcc^aXocy 
TpifiopfoCi triceps, triformis^ tergemina^ &c. 

B. The H:er6es C;^piotq, Series), 

The same fancy which gave personality to the ancient 260 
gods of nature, created also the living forms of heroes, b 
who were represented as going forth to victory under 
their guidance, or suffering defeat and disgrace, when they 
were angry. In whatever part of Greece such myths 
existed, they were invariably the growth of national tra- 
dition, and not the inventions of individual poets, although 
the !E^ic writers afterwards made them the groundwork 
of their stories, and thence obtained for their poetry the 
title of Heroic. 

In Homer, indeed, every brave and honorable man is 261 
caUed a hero (II. 2, 110. 13, 629. Od. 2, 15. 4, 312. 8, c 
483) ; but the term, in its stricter sense, is confined to 
illustrious personages, such as the Atreidae, Laertes, &c., 
who derived their origin from some god or goddess (the 
Iwyivtiq, as distinguished from the avipiq ^rifiov). The 
only difference between these heroes and ordinary men 
consisted in their superior personal strength ; for, except 
in the case of here and there the paramour of some god- 
dess (like Menelaos), who is translated bodily to Elysium, 
they are aU. subject to sickness and death like other mor- 
tals. 

Hesiod first gave the title of demigods (fifiiOeoi) to a 262 
race of illustrious warriors who fought before Thebes and d 
Troy, and were rewarded for their justice, heroism, and 
prowess by being translated after death to the Islands of 
the Blessed (Hes. 0pp. 156). Pindar represents them 
as superhuman beings, who hold an intermediate position 
between gods and men, and are the objects of religious 
worship. Thus by degrees a decidedly religious element 
was introduced into the popular belief, and a hero-worship . 
established with its peculiar rites, which, like the sacri- 
fices offered to the. dead (cvaytVfcara), was altogether 
distinct from the ceremonies performed in honour of the 
gods. In these rites, libations (xoai) of honey, wine, and 
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m 

(262) water were poured out on the ground ; aid when beasts 
A were offered in sacrifice, the heads of the victims were 
always bent do¥mwards towards the earth, and their blood 
received into a trench. The flesh was also entirely burnt, 
instead of a portion of it being eaten, as was the case in 
other sacrifices. These solemn rites were especially per- 
formed at the graves of departed heroes, where their bene- 
ficent influence was supposed to be still in operation. 

263 The heroes, as they were generally represented by popu- 
B lar tradition, were neither simply historical characters, 

like ordinary men, nor mere symbolical abstractions. We 
should rather say, that they were ideal mortals, repre- 
sentatives, to a certain extent, of the olden time, but ele- 
vated above the narrow sphere of mere historic life. To 
them the people looked as the benefactors of their race, 
the founders of their cities and states, and the originators 
of social order, whose deeds of fame, or, it might be, their 
descent jfrom the gods, had entitled them to a lot superior 
to that of ordinary mortals. These heroes are either mere 
creatures of fancy (like Danaos, Kekrops,*4S5c.), without 
any historical existence, or individuals who actually lived 
in the olden time, but were invested with an ideal charac- 
ter by popular belief. Such were most of the heroes who 
figured in the Trojan war. Others, again, like Perseus 
and Bellerophont^s, were originally divine beings, who, 
in the course of time, had been degraded into mere 
heroes. At a later period it was also customary to admit 
historical personages, such as Harmodios and Aristogeit6n, 
into the rank of heroes. 

Jn the following pages we shall notice only those 
heroic myths which were elaborated by the most dis- 
tinguished poets of antiquity. 

§ 1. Argive MytJia. 

(Inachos, Danaos, DanaS, Perseus.) 

264 The most ancient Argive ruler was Inachos, properly 
D speaking the god of the Argive river of the same name, 

and the son of Okeanos and T^thys. After Deucalion's 
flood, he is said to have led the Argives from the moun- 
tains down into the Argive plain, which he rendered 
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habitable by draining its waters into the river which (264) 
bears his name. Later writers, influenced, it would seem, a 
by the fashion which at that time prevailed in Grreece, of 
deriving every thing from the East and from Egypt, have 
represented Inachos as an Egyptian. When Poseid6n 
and Hera contended for the possession of Argos, Inachos 
assigned the land to Hera and offered sacrSces to her. 
According to another myth, Phoroneus (^opbivtvs from 
(pipui), the son of Inachos, was the first who introduced 
the worship of Hera into Argos, collected the scattered 
inhabitants of the land into a settled dwelling-place, and 
laid the foundation of civilized life, by teachings them the 
use of fire. In grateful acknowledgement of these bene- 
fits, the Argives were accustomed to offer sacrifices on 
his tomb at Argos. 

So, the daughter of this Inachos, terminated, it is said, 265 
her long wanderings in Egypt, where she brought forth a b 
son named Epaphos, who afterwards became king of that 
country. Erom Epaphos descended Danaos and Aigyp- * 
tos (-^gyptus),the sons of Belos and Archinoe. Danaos 
had fifty daughtera and Aigyptoa fifty sons. Fearing 
the violence of his nephews, Danaos, accompanied by the 
Dana'ides (his daughters), fled in a fifty-oared vessel to 
Argos, where he obtained possession of the throne, 
which was at that time filled by G«lan6r, a descendant of 
Inachos. He then built the citadel of Argos and taught 
the inhabitants to build wells. Soon after the arrival of c 
Danaos at Argos, the fifby sons of Aigyptos appeared and 
demanded his daughters in marriage. This request was 
granted, but the Danaides were commanded by their 
father (who still feared his nephews) each to murder her 
husband as he slept. This cruel injunction was obeyed 
by all except Hypermnestra, who spared her husband 
Lyneus. By command of Zeus the murderesses were 
absolved by Hermes, and married by Danaos to other 
husbands. According to another myth, the Danaides 
were punished in the infernal regions by being compelled 
eternally to draw water in a vessel full of holes (Ovid. 
Met. 4, 462, where they are called Bolides, after their 
grandfather. 

The myth, which speaks of Danaos as coming from 266 
Egypt to Argos, is of comparatively recent date. Danaos, d 
in whose days, according to the belief of the ancients, 
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(266) the Argives ceased to be Pelasgi6ts and became 
A Danai, is the representative of the Achaean branch of 
the Danai, which has no connexion whatever with the 
Egyptians. The Danaides, his daughters, who are for 
ever occupied in pouring water into a vessel full of holes, 
are the rivers and fountains of the parched Argive land, 
which are always dried up in summer. They were 
honoured at Argos, because they had supplied the land 
with fountains, four of which were especially dedicated 
to them. One of them. Amy m one, was beloved by 
. PoBeid6n, who gave her name to a fountain which he 
caused to spring out of the ground. The tomb of 
Danaos stood in the market-place of Argos : and statues 
of him, as well as of HypermnSstra and Lynceus, might 
be seen at Delphi. 
267 The grandcMldren of Lynceus and Hypermn^stra were 
B Akrisios and Proitos (ftoetus), the former of whom was 
king of Argos, and the latter of Tiryns. Danae was 
* the daughter of Akrisios. Having been informed by an 
oracle, that if this daughter bore a son, he would put his 
grandfather to death, Akrisios confined Dana^ in a sub- 
terranean chamber: but Zeus, who had fallen in love 
with her, descended in a shower of gold through the 
roof, and became the father of Perseus (Soph. Antig. 
931 sq.), the most distinguished of men (vdvTtav api- 
ieUiToy avbpiav) as he is called by Homer in the only 
C passage where he is mentioned (II. 14, 320) . Akrisios com- 
manded both mother and child to be shut up in a chest 
and thrown into the sea. This chest was driven on the 
island of Seriphos, one of the Kyklades (Cyclades), and 
dragged ashore in the net of a fisherman named Diktys, 
who delivered both the prisoners into the hands of his 
brother Polydekt^s, the ruler of the island. Polydekt^s 
wished to marry Danad, and in order to get rid of 
Perseus (who had now reached man's estate and was 
iinfiiendly to his mother's marriage), sent him on an ex- 
pedition against the Gorgons, and commanded him to 
bring back the head of Medusa ^ In this adventure he 



^ Homer knew nothing of the Gorgon s. He merely mentions 
the head of 6 org 6 (Vopytiri cc^aXn), a frightful object borne by 
Athens on the shield of Zeus (Od. 11, 634. II. «, 349. 5, 738). In 
Hesiod (Theog. 270 sq.), the names of the Gorgdns are Stheinu, 
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was aided by Hennas and Athene, who conducted him (267) 
first to the sisters of Medusa, the GraisB Eny6, Pe- a 
phr^d6 and Dein6, who had been old from the moment 
of their birth, and possessed only one eye and a single 
tooth, which they used by turns \ Perseus steals this 
eye and tooth, which he refuses to restore until they 
have shown him the way to the dwelling of the Nymphs. 
From these he receives winged sandals, a wallet, and the 
helmet of Had^s, which renders its wearer invisible. 
Hermes gives him a reapiag-hook, and Athene a mirrour. 
He finds the Gorgons asleep, and advancing towards s 
them with averted eyes, lest he should encounter their 
petrifying glance, he cuts off the head of Medusa, who 
alone is mortal, directing his aim by the reflexion of her 
image in the mirrour given him by Athene. From the 
trunk of Medusa sprang the winged horse P^gasos. 
Having deposited the Gorgon's head in his wallet, Perseus 
pursues his way homewards, protected from the venge- 
ance of the surviving Gorgons by his hehnet of darkness* 
In Ethiopia, he ^rescues and marries Andromeda, the 
daughter of Kepheus, who had been exposed to the fury 
of a sea-monster. Accompanied by his bride he returns c 
to Seriphos, and learning from his mother, Dana^, that 
Polydektes had attempted to make her his bride by force, 
he turns the tyrant into stone by means of the Gorgon's 
head, and places his early friend Diktys on the throne. 
Having accomplished these exploits, Perseus sends back 
the wsJlet, winged sandals, and helmet to the Nymphs, and 

Enryald, and the mortal Medflsa, daughters of Phorkys (Phor- 
kydSs, PhorkidSs) and Kdt6. Poseidon forms a connexion with 
Medusa, by whom he has Chrysft6r and the horse P^gasos. The 
Gorgons dwell in the extreme western regions of the earth, near the 
Hesperides. In ancient times they appeared as winged beings, with 
snakes instead of hair, and belts of serpents round their waists, but 
at a later period it was usual for sculptors to represent them as 
beautiful virgins. Probably they represented the terrible aspect of 
AthSnS, who is herself sometimes called Gorgo. 

* Hesiod mentions only two Graise, Pephredo and Enyo, who 
were fair-cheeked, grey-haired from their birth, and clothed in beau- 
tifiil saffron-coloured robes (Theog. 270 sq.). In iEschylus, they 
are inhabitants of the Gorgonic fields of Kisthen^, swan-like in 
figure, with one eye and one tooth common to them all. On these 
neither sun nor moon ever shines. They were generally supposed 
to reside in the neighbourhood of the Gorgons, whose guardians they 
were reputed to be. 
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(267) gives tlie head of Medusa to Athene, who places it in the 
A centre of her shield. He then returns to Argos with 
DanaS and Andromeda. Akrisios flies at his approach, 
and escapes to Larissa, where he is afterwards acci- 
dentally slain by Perseus. Being unwilling to take 
possession of the inheritance to which he has become 
entitled by the death of his grandfather, Perseus ex- 
jchanges the sovereignty of Argos for that of Tiiyns 
with Megapenth^s, the son of Proitos. He was the 
founder of the cities Midea and Myk6n». By Andro- 
meda, he had Perseus, before his return to Greece; and 
in MykensB, Alkaios, Sthenelos, Elektryon, Qorgo- 
phon6, &c. 

268 Perseus had a Heroon between Argos and Myk^nae, 
B and also at Seriphos and Athens. The Egyptian priests 

at Chemcois told Herodotus, that Perseus on his journey 
to Libya had visited Egypt, and instituted solemn games, 
because that country had been the residence of his 
ancestor Danaos. Tney also showed him a temple with 
an image of Perseus, and his gigantic shoe, the appear- 
ance of which denoted a fruitful season in the valley of 
the Nile. All this was evidently a mere invention of the 
priests, who were anxious to persuade the credulous 
Herodotus that there had once been a connexion be- 
tween Egypt and Greece. The Bomans believed that 
the chest which contained Dana6 and Perseus was driven 
ashore on the Italian coast, where King Pilumnus 
married Dana^ and founded the city of Ardea. In 
accordance with this tradition, Yirgil makes the Butulian 
prince Tumus, the rival of JSneas, a descendant of Akri- 
sios (Virg. Ma. 7, 410. 371). 

269 Homer once mentions Perseus as a distinguished hero, 
D but does not record any of his exploits — so far, however, 

from concluding from this circumstance, that no myths 
concerning Perseus were then in existence, we should 
rather infer from the expression iravrwK apidciVeroc 
Mpwr, that the stories of his exploits were generally 
known long before the age of Homer. Hesiod mentions 
the slaughter of Medusa by Perseus, and his persecution 
by her sisters (Theog. 280. Scut. Here. 216 sq.). The 
framework of this story must have been laid at a very 
early period at Argos, where it probably formed the sulJ- 
ject of those ancient epic songs, of which Pindar (PytL 
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12, 11), and the logographer Pherecydes, may perhaps (26^) 
have extracted the marrow. The myth is thus explained a 
by O. Mliller : " The myth of Perseus is a development 
of the Argive worship of Pallas, — a deity from whom the 
finiits of the earth, as well as the children of men, deriye 
nourishment, light, warmth, and increase. The parched 
soil in the land of Pallas, Aavai; *AKpttrii>vri, yearns after 
ram, and the father of life, Zeus, falls in fructifying, and 
therefore golden showers into its bosom. Perseus, the 
offspring of this connexion, is the f&yorite of the fridt- 
creating Pallas. But the god of the lower world, IIoXv- 
UKTTiQy who is called ^Lktvq (for probably both brothers 
signify the same thing), wishes to appropriate Danae to 
hmself . From this dismger she is rescued by Perseus, b 
who relieves Pallas from the fearful Topyit, by whom the 
moon's rays are poisoned, and the surface of the earth 
turned into stone. The effects of her petrifying glance 
are now confined to the lower world ; and at the same 
time the beneficent goddess, under whose fostering care 
the earth brings forth its fruits, is restored to her rights. 
Then spring forth from the ground the fountains of clear 
and bounding waters, of which the horse is a symbol." 

§ 2. Corinthian Myths. 

(Sisyphos, Bellerophont^s.) 

« 

Sisyphos, thesonof Ai51os [i£olus], was the founder 270 
and sovereign of Corinth, or, as it was called in ancient c 
times, Ephyra. Homer (H. 6, 163), in allusion to the ex- 
tensive commerce of the city of Ephyra, calls him the most 
covetous of mankind. He was severely punished for his 
crimes in the infernal regions, where he was compelled to 
roll a heavy stone with incredible toil up the side of a 
steep hill. No sooner, however, does the stone approach 
the summit than it falls back again with a thundering 
crash into the abyss below, and thus renders the labour of 
Sisyphos eternal (Od. 11, 693, sq.). The occasion of this 
punishment is not mentioned by Homer. By other writers n 
it is variously reported, the story of Sisyphos being pro- 
bably a combination of several of those myths, of which 
the^iBolic race possessed so rich a store. Apollod6rus, 

M 
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(270) for example, rektea that when Zeus earned off Aigina 
A [.^^gina], the daaghter of As6po8, firom Phlius, the jdace of 
theirretreaifcwa»dyi8Cov6redtoA6dpo8bySisypho8. We are 
farther told that, as a pnniBhineiit for this crime, Zeus 
sent Thaiiatoe to Sisj^hos, and that Sisj^hos bound the 
god of death so effectually, that he was unable to strike 
a single human bemg'uni»l he was released from Ms cap- 
tivity by Ar6s. It is also said that Sisyphos, befcure Mb 
death, enjoined Ms wile not to btrry hian, and then tb- 
quested permission of Had^s to return for a short time 
to the upper world to the purpose of punishing her ne^ 
leet. Thus request being granted. Sis j^hos rei^pear«d on 
earth, where he remaiEied until he was forcibly brought 
B back by Herm^. It was forthis violation of his proisffie 
(according to some writers) that the above-mentioned 
punishment was iufticted. The tomb of Steyphos was on 
the Isthmus. His aon G-laukos was the &rther of 
271 Sellerophont^s orB6lleroph6n(B£XXepo^iTi7c»BcX- 
Xcpo^oi^), whose beauity* attracted the nol^oe of Anteia, 
ike wife of Proitos [Proeitus], King of Argos. In revenge 
for his rejection of her suit, Anteia accused him to her 
husband, who, not ventuiing to put Bellero^6n to deal^, 
sent him to Lycia to his f&ther-in-law lobatSs, with let- 
ters of fearfiil import (oiifiaTa Xvypa). After entertaining 
his guest for nine days, the king on the tenth demanded 
to see the letters, and having read them, sent Belleroph&n 
to kill the Chimaira' [Chimsera], a fire-breathing monster, 
which had the fore^iiarters of a Hon, the tail of a dragon, 
und the body of a goat. Belleraph6n, supported by the gods 
(^ewv Ttpdtffffi iritt^vac), subdaes this monster, and after- 
wards, by command of the Lyeian monaroh, defeats the 

^ His mother's name was EuryroSdd. AccordiDg toother writers 
he was the son of Poseidon and EnrynSm^. He is iilso called 
Le6phaBt68 (At^fovrtic), 

> Aceording to Homer (II. 16,4188) the Chimaira was bitiH|^t 
up by Amisod&rttfl^ King of Caria. Hesiod calls her the daughter 
of Typha6n and Echidna, and says that she was a large, swift-fpoted^ 
and powerful monster with three heads, viz. those of a Hon, a goat, 
md a dimgon (Tbeog. 81 a). 1%e«e descriptions of Honeramd Hesiod 
have been combined in rarions ways by later poelSb The rrmrtonoo 
of Chimaira was said to be in Phj^-gia^ in Libya, in Egypt and India. 
More recent writers have supposed her to be a volcano or a pirate. 
Virgil (Mn, 6, 288) assigns her a place in Orctis with the Gorgons 
and Harpies. 
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Solymi, and, for the tluvd. time, tlaie warlike Amazons ^ (271) 
An ambtisGade is laid for liim on his return by the ^ 
bravest warriors, of Ljcia, all of whom he slajs. The. 
king, having by this time discovered thafe his guest is of 
divine origin, gives him his daughter (Philono^, or Anti- 
deia, or Cassaridra) in marriage, and shares the throne 
with him. A tract of fbuitfiil land is also settled on him 
by the Lycians (Q. 6. 152^-^195). According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 325), BeUerophdn, slew the Ghimaira by the aid 
of Pegasos, the winged horse produced from the blood of 
the Govgcm Medusa (Tkeog. 2^8). The words of Homer, b 
0EMV Ttpdetrtn laQiiwkq, were interpreted by later poets ta 
mean, that the gods sexkt the winged horse to meet him 
on the way, and tkit it was bridled and tamed by Athln^. 
It is abo asserted by later writers that Bell^rophdn quitted 
his native city, Corinth, and fled to Argos or Tiryns osq 
acGoixnt of the murder of his brother D^liades, or of a 
distinguished Gorinthian named Belleros. Hence his 
name of Bellerophont^. He had been previously called 
Hii^onoos (in allusion to his adventure with the horse 
E^gasos). Having incurred the displeasure of the gods, o 
Belleroph6n at last became a homeless wanderer on the 
Al^ian plain (the wanderer's field,, dXao/iac). Homer, ^ 
who relates tins, does not give us any information re- 
specting the nature of his offence ; but, according to Pin^ 
dar, his presumption in attempting to fly up to heaven on 
the back of Pi^gasos so incensed Zeus, that he sent a 
gadfly, which so maddened the horse, that he threw his 
rider, who became either lame or blind. Belleroph6n had 
a sacred inclosure in the cypress grove of Graneion, near 
Corinth, and statues of himself and Pegasos in the temple 
of Poseiddn in that city. There was also a figure of n 
PS^MOS at Lechaian, the port of Gonnth, representing 
him in the act of opening a fountain with his hoof (irijyi^, 
the fountain-horBe). Belleroph6n and Pegasos are in- 
timately connected with Poseid6n; Grlaucos, the father 

^ The Amazons, the ideal of female strength and courage, inhabited, 
aeeerding to the myth, the eastern and south-eastern ooasts of the 
Black Sea, near th^ Caucasus, and especially on the banks of the 
river Thenn6d6n. Their capital ^ras Themiskyra. They avoided 
the male sex, and passed their lives in war. They are said to haye 
visited Phrygia apd Lycia, Lesbos and Samothrace, and even Attica 
andBflsdtia. 

H 2 
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(271) of Bellerophdn, is also a sea-god; and Foseid6n liimself 
A is called the father of Belleroph6n or Hipponoos : per- 
haps the latter is only a personification of one of the 
epithets of Poseiddn (tinrtoc). 

§ 3. SSr&kles (^Upcuckflg, Hercules), 

272 Epom the race of Perseus sprang H^rakl^s, the greatest 
and most renowned of Grecian heroes. In him we be- 
hold a mortal, whose undaunted courage and superhuman 
strength delivered his feUow-men &om distress and suf- 
fering ('AXeiticaicoc), and who earned for himself the meed 

B of immortality by his labours and acts of self-devotion. We 
need not here inquire whether such a person as H^r&lds 
ever really existed or not. It is sufficient for our present 

nose to know, that this ideal of heroic virtue was un- 
tedly recognized by the Greeks. Even before the 
time of Homer the exploits of this personage were cele- 
brated in Epic poems ; but the Iliad and Odyssey are the 
most ancient sources of information now extant. In them 
we find aU the leading events of the Heraclean myth, dis- 
persed, it is true, throughout the poems, but forming, on 
the whole, a tolerably complete narrative. Here, as in 
H^siod, Herakl^s is a perfect Grecian hero, armed after 
the Grecian fashion with lance, bow, shield, coat of mail, 
and helmet. About the year b.o. 650, we find Pisander, 
a Gh*eek poet, substituting a lion's s^n for the coat of 
mail and helmet, and a club for the lance. The theatre 
of his exploits was also gradually extended, and such a 
variety of Egyptian and Phenician matter introduced into 
the story, as to render it extremely difficult to give a dear 
and intelligible account of his adventures. The best plan 
perhaps that we can follow, will be to take each of the 
principal divisions of his life separately. 

273 a) Origin and birth of H^r&kl^s. H^rakl^s is 
n called by Homer the son of Zeus and Alkm^nd, or the 

(reputed) son of Amphitrydn, the husband of Alkm^nd. 
He was bom at Thebes (B. 14, 323. Od. 11, 266 and 
620. 'Afi^irpv(i>wa7fyc, Oij/SaycrZ/c, Hes. Theog. 530) of 
the race of the Argive Perseus, one of whose sons 
(iLlkaios) was the &ther of Amphitrydn, and the other 
(Elektry6n) of Alkm&nd. Amphitrydn, having slain his 
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&ther-iQ-law Elektrydn,. was compelled by Sthenelos, (278) 
the brother of the deceased, to fly with his wife to Thebes. ▲ 
Homer's account of the birth of HerakL^s is as follows 
(H. 19, 95). On the day on which Alkm^nS was to bring 
forth, Zeus boasted that a man should that day be bom, 
who should rule oyer all the race of the Perseid®. H^ra, 
having persuaded Zeus to confirm this promise by an oath, 
contrived that the confinement of Alkm^ne should be de- 
laved, and that, instead of her, the wife of Sthenelos, chief 
<A the FerseidflB at Argos, should bring forth a son, who 
was named Eury9theuB. Thus H^rakMs became subject 
to the power of Eurystheus. This myth was enlarged and b 
embelli^ed by later poets, who gave Her&kles a twin 
brother named Iphiklds, the son of Amphitry6n (Hes. 
Scut. Here. Pindar, Nem. 10, 19. Isthm. 7, 5. Eurip. 
Here. Eurens, 1—3. 149. 339. HeracUd. 37. 210. Alcest. 
508, 512. 8^.) Euripides, in his Here. Furens, sup- 
poses that HerSkl^s was bom at Argos, but lived at 
Thebes. 

H^rakles was the ancestor of the Doric Heracleid®, who 274 
migrated &om Thessaly, and made themselves meters of 
Pdiop<mnesus at the tune of tiie Boric migration. Thus 
the myths respecting him were transferred to Argos, and 
a relationship established between him and the Perseidsa, 
the former rulers of the land. The Heracleidsd pretended o 
thait Argolis was the home of th^ir ancestors, in order to 
justify their claim to the possession of that country. The 
knowledge of H^kles was brought to Thebes, partiy hj 
j^ IXoric Heracleidfld, and partly from Delphi, tog^er 
with the worship of ApoMn. Consequently we find little 
or no mention of him in the ancient taradUdons of tiie 
Thebans and the Boeotians in general. 

h) Childhood and youth of Her&kl^s, until the 275 
tim^ when he became the bondsman of Eurya-n 
th.eus. Most of the myth0, which record this portion 
of rthe life of jBirakl^) aeem to have been lAv^ted by 
later poets, for ^e purpose of ^S^i^ up the gap betweem 
his in&ncy and maoibood^ and thus rendering the history 
coioplete. Q^omer meorely says of this pcuiod, in general 
teirms, that H^rakles wimd stcongar and stronger, and 
that, under the protection .qf his £»ther Zeus and Ath^nd, 
he bffde defiasiee to -the persecutions of Hdra, imd dared 
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(275) to wound even immortal beings, like Ares and H^ra. 
▲ He mentions also his marriage witli Megara, the 
daughter of Kre6n, King of Thebes (Od. ii. 269). 
Pindar is the first who relates the stoiy of his strangling 
the serpents (Nem. i. 49). As soon as H6r^^s and 
Iphikles were bom, H^ra in her wrath sent two 
monstrous snakes to destroy the children: H^r&kl^s 
raised his head, grasped the serpents with both hands, 
and throttled them to death. Alarmed by the screams 
of AlkmenS and her attendants, Amphitiy6n and the 
nobles of Thebes hasten to the place : but, finding the 
serpents already slain, the father's alarm is changed into 
exTiLtation, and Tiresias, the blind seer, who had also 
been summoned, foretels the future greatness of the 
child. 

276 Later writers give us detailed accounts of the educa- 
B tion of H^r^^s. Amphitry6n himself taught him to 

drive a chariot, Autolykos was his instructor in wrest- 
ling, Eumolpos or Linos (whom he slew with a lyre) 
in music, Eurytos in archery, Kast6r in the art of self- 
defence, and Ghir6n or Linos in the sciences. His 
father, who feared his great strength, sent him to tend 
the herds until his eighteenth year. During this period, 
H^rSkl^s slew the lion on Kitn8Br6n, and clothed himself 
with the skin in such a manner, as to make the animal's 
ojawB serve for a helmet. Other writers say that this 
garment was made of the skin of the Kemean lion. On 
his way back to Thebes, H^r^^s encountered the am- 
bassadors of ErginoB, the Minyan King of Orcho- 
m^os, who were proceeding thither to demand the 
yearly tribute of 100 oxen from the Thebans, and com- 
pelled them to retrace their steps, having first slit their 
noses and ears. Li the war wnich followed this act of 
violence, he compelled the Orchomenians to restore two- 
fold all the tribute which they had received from the 
Thebans, and gained such renown that £[re6n. King of 
the Thebans, offered him his daughter in marriage, and 
the gods presented him with a splendid suit of armour. 

277 HSr&klds was now summoned to Tiiyns (or Myk^nie) 
D to perform the service enjoined by the decree of Zeus. 

Lnmortality was promised him as the reward of his 
obedience. Having consulted the oracle as to the course 
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which he ought to pursue, he was advised to suhmit to (277) 
his fate and perform the twelve lahours which would he ▲ 
imposed on hun hj Eurystheus '. H^rSkl^s then hecame 
mad, and in his fury destroyed his own three children hy 
MegSra, as well as the two children of IphiM^s. On his 
recovery he repaired to Tiryns, and professed his readi- 
ness to submit to the will of Apollodorus. (See ApoUo- 
dorus. Mythological Library, 2, 4, 8 — 12). 

c) Service and labours of H6r&kl6s. — The only 278 
one of the labours of HdrSklds mentioned by Homer, is b 
the bringing up of the dog Kerberos fix>m the infernal 
regions (H. 8, 362. Od. 11, 617). Of his exploits, we 
have the combat with the sea-monster before Troy (H. 
20, 145), and the expedition against Troy for the pur- 
pose of compelling I^med6n to give up the horses (H. 
5, 638). On his return &om this expedition, he is cast 
away on the coast of Gds, through the malevolence of 
H^ra, but is afterwards conveyed back to Argos by Zeus 
(H. 14, 249. 15, 18). H^HiklSs also attacked the 
FyUans, and annihilated the heroic race of NMeus, with 
the exception of Nestor. In this combat, Had^s, who o 
aided the Pylians, was wounded by him (U. 11, 689. 
5, 395). Iph](tos, the son of Eur^s, disregarding the 
laws of hospitality, murders H^rakl^s in his own house, 
and takes possession of his horses (Od. 21, 22). In 
Homer, the scene of all these adventures, with the ex- 
ception of his expedition to Troy, is laid in Greece. 
Nothing is said either by him or Hesiod of the twelve 
labours of H^r&kl^s, although the latter has added many 
other stories to those related by Homer (the combats 
with the Nemean lion, the Lemsean hydra, and the 
Geryones, the liberation of Prometheus, Ac., 327 — 332. n 
313—318. 287—294. 979—983. 621—531), and has 
greatly extended the scene of action. In the Scutum 
Herculis, of which Hesiod is the reputed author, there 
is a description of a combat with the robber Kyknos, the 

^ It is said that the hero was first called *HpacX^c in this oracle 
f Hf>a-cXcoc, because he obtained glory through Hira\ his original 
name having been *A\KaioQ or 'AXcci^f|c< The last name is from 
the rooty &KKiiytltrengthy which is also inyolred in 'AXcfi^vi?. 'I^ccX^Cy 
the broliier'B name^ is ooimected with Ic, «m. 
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(278) son of Ares, in which HSrSkl^, supported hy Zeus, 
▲ Ath^nS, and Poseidon, bIajs Kyknos and defeats At6s 
himself. Mention is also made of the expedition against 
Pylos, and the wounding of Ar^ (859-^367). Succeed- 
ing poets down to PLudar and the tragic writers mention 
all the' kbours imposed on him bj Euiystheus, with the 
exception of the deansing of the Augean stable, which 
is firat described by Theocritus (Id, 25). It would seem, 
however, probable, that the Alexandrian poets were the 
first who actually reckoned a series of ttoelve labours. 
B This number seems to have been settled by the compilers 
of the H^rakl^an myths, because Hdrakles was the 
s^bol of the sun, which travels through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The succession is given differently 
by different writers : we shall follow the order observed 
in an epigram of the Palatine Anthology (T. ii. 651 ')• 
279 1. Combat with the Nemean lion. — EurystheuB 
had commanded HdraklSs to bring him the skin of the 
invulnerable lion, the oflGspring of Typh6n and Echidna^ 
which dwelt in the woody valley of Nemea. On his way 
to this adventure, in passing through Kle6n», he saw a 
man named Mol(»rchos, who was about to offer sacrifice. 
Heraklds prayed him to defer this duty for thirty days, 
and promised, if he returned safe, to join with hkn in the 
offering : but, if he did xK)t return, then the man was to 
c sacrifice to him as a hero. H^ri^kl^s at first attadted 
the lion with his arrows ; but, finding him invulnerable, he 
drove him into the den with his club, and, having stopped 
one of the holes, entered by the other, and, strangled the 
beast in his anas. JSeturning wi^ the trophies of hia 

* Tlpiura fUp iv Nc^Mf flpuxpov garim^i Xiot^ra, 
^vr$potf iv Aipvy vcKvavxtvov iKrav%v %fyav, 
To rpiTov avT kvi roif *EpvfuivOtop iKVfUfi iutr.ppyf 
XpvadKipuy IXa^v fitrd tuvt Hyptv9t riraprov, 
Uifiwrov 9* 6pvt9aQ ^rvft^e^lSag t^tSiutlitv, 

"Efidofiov Alyuov iroXXiyv coirpov k^tKaOtjpiv, 
'Oydoov it: KpifirriBt wvpiwoov ^ka^ft raMppf , 
tXvarov hic Opytfig AwftiiSsoQ ^ymyt§f iirirov(, 
Tfipvdpuf disarov fioac ^Xarny (£ EprfBtitfit 
'EvdiKarav mbva Sikpfkl^op ^yayw iC 'At^^t 
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victory, he arrived on the thirtieth day at KlednsB, where (279) 
he found Molorchos preparing to sacrifice to him as a A 
hero. Having joined his friend in offering sacrifice to 
Zeus, his preserver, H^rakl^s returned to Myk^nse, where 
Eurystheus was so terrified at his prodigious size, that 
he took refuge under groimd in a brazen vessel, and 
commanded the hero never again to enter the city, but 
in future to exhibit the proofs of his prowess outside the 
gates. 

2. The LernsBan hydra, the ofiispring of Typh6n 280 
and Echidna, inhabited the Lemsean morass, near Argos, 
dose to the fountain of Amym6ne. This serpent, which 
devastated all the country around, had nine (or 100 or 
1000) heads, one of which was immortal. H^r&kl6s, B 
having forced the monster to quit its den by shooting 
fieiy darts at it, proceeded to cut off its heads, but was 
astonished at fincGbig that, as often as a head was cut off, 
two fresh ones sprang up in its place. He then burnt 
them down with firebrands, crushed the immortal head to 
pieces with a huge fragment of rock, and dipped his 
arrows in the poison of the slaughtered serpent, so as to 
render the wounds which they inflicted incurable (Apol- 
lod. 2, 5, 2 ^). 

3. The Erymanthian boar, having come down from 281 
the mountain of Erymanthos (on the borders of Achaia, o 
Elis and Arcadia), to ravage the coimtry of Psophis, 
HSraklSs received a command to bring it alive to My- 
kense. Having effected this by driving the boar into the 
deep snow, he brought it to Eurystheus (Apollod. 

2, 5, 4). According to other writers, the boar's hsx was 
in Thessaly. On his way thither, H6riikl6s met, on the 
mountain Phol66, the centaur Fholos, who received him 
hospitably, and placed before him a meal of roasted 
meat: but when H^^es ventured to open the wine 
skin, which was conmion to aU. the centaurs, the whole 
body attacked him with stones and trunks of trees. 

^ In the combat between H^r&klSs and the hydra, a huge crab 
came to the assistance of the latter, and compelled the hero to call 
in his charioteer lolaos, the son of IphikUs, by whose aid he de- 
feated his antagonist. According to Apollodorus, Eurystheus re- 
fused to let this victory reckon as one of the labours of H^rftkUs, 
because lolAos had helped him to achieve it. 
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(381) H^rSkles soon disperaed Lis afisaOants, and chased them 
▲ as &r as Malea [or -ea], wheie th^ took refiige in the 
dw^lmg of Chirdn, who aecideiitallr received an incur- 
able wound from cme of the arrows ^wnich had heen dipped 
in the pokcm of the h jdra. Such Lihonra and combats 
as these, not having been mjoined hj EiuysthenB, were 
called nptpya, 
2S2 4. The Keryneian hind, with gdd^i antlers^ was 
sacred to Artemis, and inhabited the mountain Keryneia, 
between Arcai£a and Achaia or the Arcadian mountain 
Mainalos [Mnni&his]. H^raldds, having received a com- 
mand to bring ^is creature to Iphikles, followed her a 
whole year, and at iengtii wounded her in the foot with 
one of his arrowB, on the bai^ of the Arcadian viver, 
Lad&n (ApoUod. 2, 5, B). 

283 5. The StvmphalidSs, an isyBBense flock of birds on 
B the Arcadian lake SivmphkloS) wilii braaen talons^ ^^ingSy 

and beaks, and anow-proof feathors. Heroes, having 
first scared these Inrds with a braa^i rattle (the gift of 
Ath^A^), shot Haern down with his arrows or drove them 
awa^ from the lake (Apollod. 2, 5, 6). According to the 
Argonautie mvth, tiiej took reluge in the idand of 
Ar^tias, near Kolchis. 

284 ^ The girdle of Hiwolyt^, queen of the Amazons, 
c A^et^, the daughter of JBaryst^em, having expressed a 

desire to possess this girdle, H^rSkl^, accompanied by a 
band of his comrades, proceeded to the Thamodon, and 
demanded it from Hi^Mlyt^ who would readily have 
meBL it to him, had not H^ra (in the fonsk of an 
Anuoon) persuaded her that the hearo had come tliither 
with the intention of robbing her. In the combat which 
followed, HmpolytS was sfami, and Herikl6s carried off 
n the girdle. The distance of the scene of action rendered 
it easy to interpolate wdptpym into this myth. We are 
tM^ for example, that, on his way home^ Herakl^s visited 
Troy, and rescued Hesite^ the daughter c£ Laomed6n, 
from a sea-monster, sent by Poseidon to devour her. In 
return for this service, Laomeddn promised to give him 
the horses which he had received from Zeus in exchange 
for Gkmymed^ After waiting a considerable time for 
the fulfllment of this promise^ H&raklte at hist departed. 
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threateBing Laomed6ii with war (Apollod. 2, 5, 9, cf. H. (284) 
5, 688). 

7. The stables of Augeias [Doric and later 285 
Aug e as]. — ^Eurystheus next commanded HerfiU^ to a 
cleanse in one day the stables of Augeas, the son of 
Kelios, King of Elis, who possessed immense herds of 
cattle. Having arrived at the court of Augeas, H6- 
rakles, without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, 
propoBed that the king should give him the tenth part 
of his cattle for cleansing the stable. This proposal 
being at once accepted by Augeas, who of course con- 
sid^d such a feat impossible, HeraklSs in a short 
time purified the stable from the accumulated filth of 
years by turning into it the streams of the Peneios 
and Alpheios. Ko sooner, howev^, was Augeas tolds 
that this work had been performed in obedience to the 
command of Eurystheus, than he refused to pay the 
stipulated reward : whilst, on the other hand, Eurystheus 
was unwilling to reckon this as one of the labours of 
H^rakles, because it had been wrought for hire (Apollod. 
2, 5, 5). H^rakles afterwards marched against Augeas 
at the head of a considerable force, a great part of which 
perished in the defiles of Elis, where they were attacked 
by the Molionides Kteatos and Eurytos, the allies of 
Augeas. In revenge, H^irakles attacked and defeated the 
Mt^nidsB, near KLedusd, ravaged the territories of 
Augeas, and put him and his sons to death. It was 
immediately alber this victory (according to Pindar) that 
he instituted the Olympic games. 

8. The Cretan bull. — >In obedience to the commands 286 
of Eurystheus, our hero next brought to Mykens a c 
beauti&il bull, which had been driven mad bv Poseiddn, 
because Min6s^ King of Crete, had spared its life, and 
saerifi^ced an inferior animal to the god of the sea. 
According to the Al^teniaa. myth, ihe buU, having been, 
rdieaaed by Her«kL§s, strayed ss far as Marathon, where 

it couKmitted great ravages. It is mentioned in con- 
nexion with that distmet in l^e atoory of Theseus 
(Apollod. 2, 5, 7). 

9. The mares of Diomedes, king of the Bistonians, 287 
in Thrace, were fed by him on human fi^esh. H^rakl^s d 
overcame IHom^d^s, and, afber the mares had devoured 
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(287) bim, brought them to Myk6nsB, where Eurystheus dedi- 
cated them to H^ra, and then set them at liberty. They 
were afterwards torn in pieces by wild beasts on mount 
Olympos. 

288 10. The cattle of Gery&n, a monster with three 
A bodies, were tended by the giant Euryti6n, in an island 

of the extreme west, called Erytheia (the red island, so 
named from the redness of the western sky at sunset), 
where they were guarded by the two-headed dog 
Orthros; KSraklSs, having received the commands of 
Eurystheus, to bnng them to Myk^nse, traversed Europe 
and Libya, and set up a pillar on each side of the straits 
of G-ibraltar (the Pillars of Hercules), as a memorial of 
his having reached the termination of his journey. 

B Helios having scorched him with his rays during this 
expedition, H^rakl^s bent his bow, and the god, in admi< 
ration of his courage, gave him a golden bowl, in which 
he traversed the ocean, and reached Erytheia, where he 
killed Euryti6n and Orthros, drove away the cattle, and 
Blew GerjL, who w»8 pursdng him. iaying recr^ssed 
the sea with his prize, and reached Tart^ssos, he restored 
the golden bowl to Helios. On his way home he crossed 
the Pyrenees and Alps, and traversed the country of the 

Ligurians and Italy. In lower Italy, one of tne bulls 
leapt into the sea and swam across the strait to Sicily, 
where it fell into the hands of Er3rx. HeraklSs followed 
the animal into Sicily, slew Eryx, who had forced the 
hero to wrestle with him, and then proceeded to the 
Ionian Sea. In Thrace, the cattle were driven mad by 
H6ra, and dispersed over the country ; but, by dint of 
great exertion, H^rakl^s got them again together, and 
brought them to Eurystheus (Apollod. 2, 5, 10). This 
long journey afforded the poets abundant opportunity for 
embellishment, as well as for engrafting other adventures 

n on the original story. Thus, for example, the hero 
wrestles with Antaios [AntaBus] in Libya, kills Bubuib 
in Egypt, fights with the giants at Kumai [Gum»], and 
slavs the robber Alkyoneus, on the Isthmus. The Bomaa 
writers more especially have made this expedition the 
groundwork of their stories of H^rakl^s. 

289 11. The bringing of Kerberos [Cerberus] from 
the infernal regions, being the most difficult of the 
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labours of H^rakles, is on that account generally reckoned (289) 
as the twelfth. H^rakles, accompanied by Hennas and a 
Ath6n6, descended into the bowels of the earth, near 
TsBnaron, and having found Theseus and Peirithoos bound 
in chains close to the gates of H^d^s, released the former, 
and was in the act of freeing Peirithoos also from his 
fetters, when an earthquake compelled him to desist. 
Being permitted by Had^s to carry, off Kerberos to the 
upper world, provided he used no weapon in the encounter, 
Herakl^s seized the monster on the banks of the river 
Acher6n, loaded it with chains, and reappeared on earth 
with his prize (at Troez^n, or, according to some writers, 
at Tsenaron or Hermion^). The day after it had been b 
exhibited to Eurystheus, it was carried back to the in- 
fernal regions by HerSkl^s (Apollod. 2, 5, 12. Cf. II. 8, 
362. Od. 11, 623). 

12. The golden apples of the Hesperides, pre- 290 
sented by G^aia to H^ra on her marriage with Zeus, were 
entrusted to the care of the Hesperides, the daughters of 
Nyi^ (Hes. Theog. 216), who kept them in a garden in 
the exlieme west, where they were guarded by a dragon 
named Lad6n. The greai; difficulty of this adventure 
consisted in the hero's ignorance of the locality in which 
the apples were to be found, — a circumstance which has 
also led the poets to lay the scene in various lands, as 
well as to invent a number of supplementary adventures. 
They seem indeed to have confounded this myth with the c 
story of Gery6n, because the scene of both was in the far 
west. H^rSkl^s traversed Thessaly, Macedonia, and II- 
lyria ; and having visited the Nymphs of the Eridanos, 
was enabled by their advice to seize the person of N^reus, 
the old man of the sea, and compel him to disclose the 
residence of the Hesperides. He then traversed Libya and 
Egypt, and, having visited Arabia, returned through Libya 
to the place where he had formerly received the golden 
bowl from H^rakl^s. In this vessel he crossed over to the 
continent, and on E!aukasos (Caucasus) shot the eagle 

^ The Hesperides are called by Hesiod the daughters of night, 
because their abode is in the west, where the day disappears. Other 
writers make them the daughters of Phorkys and KStd, or of Atlas 
and Hesperis. Their names in Apolloddrus are Aigl^, Erytheia, 
Hestiay and ArethOsa. Others mention three or seven. 

K 
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(290) which devoured the liver of Prometheiife. At length he 
A reached the country of the Hyperboreans* and Atlas, who 
bears the vault of heaven on his shoulders. Eemembering 
the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas in search of the 
apples, and, during his absence, himself sustained the 
heavens. Atlas, on his return, was unwilling to resume 
his burthen; but H^rakMs persuaded him to take the 
heavens on his shoulders for a few moments, whilst he 
prepared a pad to ease his own head, and, having thus 
relieved himself of his load, snatched the apples fix)m his 
B hand, and disappeared. On arriving at Myk^nsB he was 
presented with the apples by Eurystheus, and dedicated 
them to Athen^, who carried them back to the place from 
which they had been taken. 

291 After the performance of these twelve labours, H^raklSs 
was dismissed by Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes, 
where he gave his former wife, Megara, in marriage to 
his nephew lolaos, and then retired to Oichaha (or, ac- 
cording to later jnyths, to EuboBa or Mess^nia), with the 
intention of becoming a candidate for the hand of 161 e, 
the daughter of King Eurytos. It happened about this 
time that the cattle of Eurytos were stolen, and the king, 
who had refused to give his daughter in marriage to H^ 

rakl^s, accused the hero of the theft. Iphitos, the king's 
son, haviQg offered to accompany Her&kl^s in search of 
the cattle, the two set out together for Tiryns, where 
they were concealed. In a fit of madness Her^kles hurled 
his companion from the walls of the city (ApoUod. 2, 6, 
1 and 2, continuation of Od. 21, 22, sq.), and was punished 
with a grievous sickness, from which he oould only be 
relieved by serving three years as a hired servant. Ac- 
cording to a later myth he was purchased by Omphal^, 
the queen of Lydia, who compelled him to wear a woman's 
dress, and occupy himself with spinning and other fi^male 
labours. Sevewi expeditions were also undertaken by 
H^rakl^s during this period (ApoUod. 2, 6, 3). 

292 After his discharge from the service of OmphalS, H^- 
rakl^s, it is said, made war onLaomSd6n, king of Troy. 
The story of this expedition, which is mentioned by Homer 

^ The Hyperboreans, properly speaking, are a people inbabitiDe 
the northern extremity of the globe ; but later writers have also fixed 
their residence in the west. 
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(n. 5, 640), has been greatly embellished hj later poets (292) 
(ApoUod. 2, 6, 3 *) . Among the warriors who accompanied a 
him, especial mention is made of Oikleus, who was slain 
by Laomed6n in an attack on the ships, and Telam6n. 
The latter of these heroes incurred the displeasure of 
H^raklSs, by mounting the walLs of the besieged city he- 
fore him ; and, in order to propitiate his offended master, 
collected together a heap of stones, for the purpose, as 
he declared, of erecting an altar to HSr&kles Kallinikos. 
H^r^es was so pleased at this, that he pardoned the 
offender, and gave him HesidnS, who, being permitted to 
ransom one of the prisoners, released her only surviving 
brother PodarkSs. From this circumstance Podark^ b 
obtained the name of Priamos, the ransomed. H^rakl^s 
then returned to Argos (II. 14, 249), and undertook an 
expedition against Augeas, and afberwards against Pylos 
(Apollod. 2, 7, 2, and 3. Cf. II. 11, 689). 

Soon after the termination of these adventures, H6r&- 293 
kl^B visited Kalyd6n in ^toHa, where he became a suitor 
for D^ianeira, the daughter of King Oineus (ApoUod. 
2, 7, 6), and defeated his rival, the river-god Achel6us, in 
single combat (Soph. Trach. 919). During his residence 
at the court of Oineus, H^riUd^s undertook an expedi- 
tion against the Thespr6tians. Having inadvertently o 
slain a youth named Eimomos at a banquet in the king's 
palace, he quitted Kalydon in company vnth D^ianeira, 
and went to reside at Trachis, on Mount CEta, vdth his 
friend Keyx. On their journey thither they came to the 
river Euenos, which H^rakl^s crossed, leavmg D^ianeira 
on the other side to be brought over by the Centaur Nes- 
sos. Midway in the stream the centaur attempted to 
offer violence to Deianeira. For this offence he was shot 
by H^rSkl^s, and in dyiug recommended to Deianeira the 
blood which streamed from his wound as an infallible 
specific for retaining the affections of her husband (Soph. 
Trach. 646 — 668). In passing through the land of the 

' The Argonautic expedition, the chase of the Kalydonian hoar, 
and the landing of Thiseus on the isthmus of Troezin, seem all to 
have occurred during this period. The absence of tlie name of 
HSrSkl^s from the list of heroes engaged in these expeditions was 
accounted for by the fact of his being at that time engaged in the 
service of Omph&lS. 

N 2 
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(293) Diyopians, H^iiM^B was so tormented with bnnger, that 
A he unyoked an ox fix)m the plough and devoured it^ On 
the same expedition he met Kyknos and Ax^s near Traehis, 
and engaged them both, supported hj lolaos and Athen^. 
Kyknos fell and Ar^s was wounded (Hes. Scut. Here.). 
Erom Trachis K^rSkl^s undertook an expedition against 
the Dryopians and Lapithse, both of whom he defeated. 
The latter of these expeditions was undertaken at the in- 
stance of a Doric prince named Aigimios (ApoUod. 2, 
7,7). 

294 d) Death and apothe6sis' of H^rakles. Bespect- 
B ing the death of KSrakl^s, Homer merely tells us, in 

general terms, that even he, the mighty warrior, the 
favorite of the gods, was compelled to submit to Moira 
and the heavy wrath of H^r6 (H. 18, 117, sq.). In the 
infernal regions Odysseus meets his shade (ei^o^Xov), 
stalking like dark night with bended bow and a terrible 
belt around his body ; but the hero himself (avrSo) dwells 
on Olympos, the husband of H^b6, the beautiful goddess 
of youth (Od. 11, 601, sq.). In all probability, however, 
the verses 602 — 604 (eiiiaXoy* avToc ^i fier adavdroitrt 
deciiaiy repwerat kv OaXiric i:al l^^i Ka\\iff<l>vpoy*'H(iriv), in 
which a distinction is drawn between the real H^raklSs 
C and his phantom, are an interpolation ; for the story of 
his deification and marriage with H^be were the invention, 
of a later age, which could not endure that the hero who 
had performed such mighty exploits, should remain in the 
infernal regions like any other mortal. The myth, as re- 
lated by Hesiod (Theog. 950, sq.), was enlarged and 
embellished by subsequent writers. The outline of the 
story is as follows. 

295 From Trachis H6rakl^s marches with an army to 
D Oichalia in Euboea, storms the city, slays Eur^os and 

his sons, and carries off his daughter loll. Wishing to 
offer sacrifice to Zeus on the K^naean promontory in 
Euboea, he sends Lichas to Trachis for a robe suitable to 
the occasion. D^ianeira, on hearing that her husband 
has returned victorious, bringing with him a beautiful 

1 Greediness and drunkenness were prominent traits in the cha- 
racter of HirtkliB as represented by the Comic writers. Hence he is 
called Bov^ayoc, BovOoIvoq, 'A^q^ayoc, UoXu^yoQ, ^\ov6Ttig, 

' Deification. 
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prisoner, is smitten with jealousy, and, in the hope of re- (295) 
taining Ids affections, sends him a garment steeped in the a 
blood of the Centaur, with which the poison of the arrow 
of Herakles has mingled. Herakl^s puts on the robe, is 
instantly seized with the most excruciating torment, and 
in his agony hurls Lichas into the sea. He then returns 
to Trachis (where D^ianeira has slain herself (m receiving 
intelligence of the disaster), and having enjoined his son 
Hyllos to mary Idl^, ascends a funeral pile which he has 
hiTTiaftlf erected on Mount G)ta, and calls on the bystanders 
to set fire to the wood. The shepherd Poias, or his son 
Fhiloktet^s (Soph. Philoc. 802), who performs this office, 
receives the arrows of H^rakl6s as a reward. Eepeated b 
flashes of Hghtning soon consume the wood, and Herakles, 
amidst the roar of thunder, is carried up in a cloud into 
Olympos, where he is reconciled to H^ra and marries 
HebS, who becomes the mother of Alexiares and Ani* 
k^toB (Apollod.2,7,7. Cf. Soph. Trachin. Pindar, Nem. 
1 fin. 10, 31, sq. Isthm. 4, 55, sq. Euripid. Heracl. 
910, sq. Orest. 1686. Ovid. Met. 9, 134, sq. Yirg. 
iEn. 8, 300*). 

Immediately after the apothedsis of H^rakl^s, sacrifice 296 
was offered to him on the spot where he died bylolaosc 
and other firiends, and a service established in honour of 
him by Menoitios in Opus. This example was soon 
followed by the Thebans and other Grecian tribes in the 
mother-country, as well as in the colonies. The Athenians 
were the first who worshipt him as a god. In various 
parts of Ghreece divine as well as heroic honours were 
rendered to him, and solemn games ('HpcucXcia) instituted 
in commemoration of his achievements. 

Other nations had also their national hero, whom the 297 
Greeks, as soon as they became acquainted with his ex- n 
istence, either pronounced to be identical with their own 
Herakles, or, at least, gave him that name. Thus we 
hear c^ an Egyptian, a Phoenician, a Persian, and a Lydian 
H^rakl^s. The Italian Hercules undoubtedly derived 

^ The story, as told by Sophocles, differs from the above narrative 
in several particulars. In the Trachinise, H&rSklSs undertakes the 
expedition against Oichalia at the command of Omph&l^ I5U is 
sent with Lichas to Trachis. D^ianeira, of her own accord, sends the 
poiaoned roibe to Hd9:W6s. Uyllos sets fire to the funeral pile, &e. 

N 3 
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(297) bis name from the Greek hero ; but it is more than pro- 
Abable that the myths concerning the Grreek H^rakl^s, 
which had found their way into Lower Italy by means of 
the G-reek colonists, were amalgamated with sunikr tales 
of the old Italian heroes. At a later period these were 
also intermingled with Asiatic myths. Herakles had 
statues, temples, and altars thlroughout the whole of Italy, 
especially at Bome. 

298 Of the Italian myths, we will mention only the story of 
the giant Cacus, As Hercules (H^rakl^s) was returmng 
j&om Erytheia, some of the cattle of Qterybn, which he was 
driving before him, were stolen whilst he slept by Cacus, 
who dragged them backwards by their tails into his cave, 
that the traces of their footsteps might not betray the 

B place of their concealment to Hercules. The lowing of 
the cattle, however, discovered them to the hero, who 
slew Cacus, and offered sacrifices to Pater Inventor. 
JSvander, who had emigrated &om Arcadia to the dis- 
trict of Palantium, now came with the shepherds of the 
neighbourhood to the spot, and, having built an altar (ara 
maxima), sacrificed to Hercules. The families of the 
JPotitii and Pinarii were appointed to preside over the 
rites celebrated iu honour of this hero (Liv. 1, 7). 

299 The worship of Hercules in Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, 
G Malta, and at Gades in Spain, is probably of PhoBnician 

origin. We hear also of a Hercules in Graul and Ger- 
many (Tacit. German. 2). 

300 To H^rakl^swere consecrated the white poplar, the olive, 
the ivy, and warm springs. He is represented by artists 
as a child, a youth, and a full-grown man. In the last of 
these forms he appears as a gigantic warrior, with strong 
and muscular Hmbs, broad chest, and short buU-like neck. 
The head and eyes are small in proportion to the size of 
the body : the hair is short and strong, and the forehead 

D massive. His usual weapons are a club and bow, and his 
clothing a lion's skin. There is stiU in existence a famous 
statue called the Eamese Hercules, which represents the 
hero in a state of repose. 



301 The descendants of H^rakl^s, who were very numerous, 
were calledH^rakleidae ('HpanXcZ^ai), although that name 
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is more especially given to those who entered Pelopon- (301) 
nesns in company with the Dorians, for the purpose of a 
taking possession of the districts formerly subdued by 
their ancestors (Argos, Lacedsmon, the Messenian Pylos). 
The myth relates that Hyllos, the son of K^rakl^s, quitted 
Tracbis, where Keyx was unable to protect him &om 
EurystheuB, and, after traversing the whole of G-reece, at 
last found an asylum at Athens ^ On the refusal of the 
Athenians to deliver up the fugitive, Eurystheus declared 
war against them, but was defeated and slain by Theseus, 
KyUos, and lolaos, near the Skir6nic rocks. The Kera- 
kleidffi then invaded Peloponnesus, but were compelled to 
retire in consequence of a pestilence. They then returned b 
to Athens, and thence undertook an expecQtion into Thes- 
saly, where Aigimios, prince of the Dorians, adopted 
Hyllos as his son, and gave him the third part of his ter- 
ritory, because H^rakles had once defended him against 
the LapithaB. Three years afterwards Hyllos, at the head 
of a band of Dorians, again invaded Peloponnesus, for the 
purpose of seizing on the kingdom of Eurystheus, of 
which the Pelopid Atreus had taken possession. It was 
not until a hundred years after his death (which took 
place in a single combat with Echemos, king of T^gSa), 
that his posterity were firmly established in Peloponnisus. 
The Trojan war happened ten years after the death of 
Hyllos. 

§ 4. Attic Myths. 
(Kekrops, Theseus.) 

Kekrops (Cecrops, KcVpo;//, ^oc), a son of the earth 302 
{ynyeviiQ) and Attic Autochth6n', founded Athens and o 
built the citadel, which he named Kekropia after himself. 
The same name was given to the country of Attica, which, 
until then, had been called Akt^ (the coast). He is said 
to have been the first who introduced civilization into 
Attica, and collected the inhabitants of the country into 

^ According to the H&rakleidse of Euripides, the descendants of 
H&rftkUs dwelt first in Argos ; and, being driven out of that city by 
Eurystheus, they fled to Trachis, and afterwards to Athens. 

> As a son of the earth and autochthdn, Theseus was represented 
with a human body and the lower parts of a dragon (^c0v9c). 
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(302) twelve districts. It was in his reign that Athen^ ob- 

A tained possession of the city and territory after her con- 
test with Poseidon. He established the worship of Zeus, 
in which no blood was to be offered, but only cakes 
(niXayoi), Kekrops is the hero of an old Pelasgic tribe, 
which was spread over Attica, BoBotia^ and the neighbour- 
ing districts ; and from this circumstance the name has 
been given to various heroes, who are said to have founded 
Pelasgic cities named Ath^nse in different parts of Greece 
(in BoBotia on the lake K6pais, in EuboBa, &c.). The 
story of his having come to Greece from Sais in Egypt 
was the invention of a later period. His daughters are 
Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos, originally beings of 
a divine nature. 
303 The most celebrated hero of Attica is Theseus (Bi|- 

B tnvg, the orderer, from ri&nfu). The myth connects him 
with the raceof Kekrops and of Erechtheus or Erichtho- 
nius, who is also said to have been an autochth6n. The 
son of Kekrops was Pandi6n, whose son Aigeus (.^Igeus) 
was the father of Theseus. His mother was Aithra 
(JBthra), the daughter of Pittheus, king of Troez^n. As 
soon as he was grown up he was sent to his father at 
Athens, where he exhibited, as tokens of his identity, a 
sword and a sandal, which Aigeus had concealed undjer a 
mass of rock near Troez^n, when he took leave of Aithra. 
The Athenians have, in some sort, identified him with 
H6rakl6s, as a hero to whom the land was indebted for its 

c deliverance from all sorts of monsters. Among other ex- 
ploits, he slew on his way to Athens Sinnis or Pitvo- 
kampt^s (the pine-bender), who used to tear travellers 
limb &om Hmb by binding them to the boughs of pines, 
which he had bent down for that purpose, and then letting 
the trees go. On the borders of Megaris he killed the rob- 
ber Skeirdn, and near Eleusis the wrestler Kerkydn. 
He also put to death Bamastes or Prokrustes (the 
stretcher), who used to destroy strangers by straining 
their Hmbs on an iron bed, and the Krommyonian sow. 
Prom Athens he went in search of the Marathonian ox, 
which he brought alive to the capital, and sacrificed it to 

D Apoll6n Delphinios. The Athenians, at this time, were 
compelled to send, as a yearly tribute to Min6s, king of 
Crete, seven youths and seven virgins, who weire destined 
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to be devoured by a monster called the Minotauros, (803) 
which inhabited the Cretan Labyrinth. Theseus, who a 
readily undertook the task of delivering them, slew the 
monster ; and by means of a thread, which Ariadn^, the 
daughter of Min6s, had given to him, escaped from the 
labyrinth, and fled from Crete with his mistress, whom he 
afterwards abandoned on the island of Naxos. As he 
approached Athens, he unfortunately forgot to hoist a 
white sail in token of his success ; and Aigeus, supposing 
that his son had perished, threw himself into the sea. b 
Theseus, who was now king of the Athenian territory, 
coUected the scattered inhabitants iato one city, esta- 
blished the Panathensea and Metoikia (feast of the foreign 
settlers), introduced the worship of Aphrodite Pand^mos 
(the goddess of love of the whole people), and of Peith6 
(persuasion), and founded the Isthmian games. 

In conjunction with H^rakl^s, Theseus undertook an 304 
expedition against the Amazons, and, having defeated o 
them, brought Hippolyt^ back to Athens and married 
her *. Their son was called Hippolytos. After her death 
he married Phaidra (Phsedra), the sister of Ariadn^. 
He took part also in the Argonautic expedition and the 
chase of the Kalydonian boar. Accompanied by Peiri- 
thoos, king of the LapithsB, Theseus descended into the 
infernal regions, with the intention of carrying off" Perse- 
ph6ne. Por this daring attempt, HadSs fastened them to 
a rock on which thevhad seated themselves. Theseus was p 
Hberated by KSrakfes, and returned to Athens, where he 
found Menestheus, the leader of the Athenians in the 
Trojan war (H. 2, 552. 4, 327), in possession of the 
throne. He died in exile, in the island of Skyros, and 
many years afterwards his bones were brought back to 
Athens * by Kim6n, the son of Miltiad^s. Theseus was 



^ The Amazons undertook an expedition against Athens, to obtain 
redress ; bat after a long battle withdrew their forces. 

> Th^eus is mentioned by Homer, II. 1, 265. Od. 11, 631 and 322. 
Probably these verses were interpolated by the Athenians. In 11. 
3, 144, Aithra, the daughter of Pittheus, is mentioned among the 
slaves of HelSna. An attempt has been made to explain this by 
supposing that, Theseus having been defeated by Kast6r and Poly- 
deukds, his mother Aithra fell into the hands of Uie conquerors, and 
thus became the slave of their sister. 
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(304) reyerenced as a hero at Athens, where he had a magnifi- 
A. cent temple. His statues are ahnost the same as those 
of H^rakles, except that the limhs are somewhat lighter 
and the expression of the face more intellectual. 



§ 5. TJuHnm Myths, 

(Kadmos, Oidipous [Cadmus, GEdipus].) 

305 Kadmos (Ka^/ioc), after whom the citadel of Thebes 
was called Kadmeia, was the reputed founder of that city. 
The myth concerning him is as foUows. He was the son 
of Agin6r, king of Phoenicia, and the brother of Eur6pa, 

B Phoenix^ and Kilix. When Zeus carried off his sister 
Eurdpa, Kadmos was despatched in search of her by his 
father, and commanded not to return until he had found 
her. After a long and fruitless journey he at length 
reached Delphi, where he was advised by the oracle to 
desist from his search, and build a city in the place where 
a cow, which he was commanded to follow, should first 
lay her down. On his way through Ph6kis, he met with 
a cow belonging to the heid of Pelag6n, and, following her 
into Boeotia, determined to build, on the place where she 
lay down, the city which was afterwards called Thebes. 

c Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athene, he sent his peo- 
ple to fetch water from the neighbouring fountain of Ar^s. 
His messengers having been all devoured by a dragon 
which guarded the fountain, £!admos himself came to the 
spot, and, having slain the monster, sowed his teeth in the 
earth. No sooner had he done this, than a host of armed 
men sprang out of the ground, and, after a fierce combat 
with one another, were all slain, with the exception of 
Echi6n, Udaios, Chthonios, Pel6r or Peldros, and Hyper- 
^n6r. These terrible sons of the earth, the Spartai (sown), 
were the ancestors of the noblest Theban families ; and 
sometimes even the whole Theban nation is called the 

B race of the Spartai. As a punishment for having destroyed 
the dragon of Ares, Kadmos was compelled to serve for 
eight years (a great year). At the expiration of this 

' According to Homer (II. 14, 321) Phcenix was the father of 
Eardpa, who became the mother of Miuds and Rbadamanthys by 
ZeoB. Homer knew nothing of a king of FhoBuicia. 
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period he became sovereign of Thebes, and married Har- (305) 
monia (concord), the daughter of Ar^s and Aphrodite, a 
At their marriage Harmonia received from Kaamos (or 
from Aphrodite or Athen^) a robe and a necklace, to 
which ruin was attached. Her daughters were Auto nod 
(mother of Actai6n), In6 (mother of Melikertds), Semeld 
(mother of Dionysos), and Agaue (mother of Pentheus). 
She had also a son named Polyd6rus (Hes. Theog.975). 
Kadmos afterwards migrated with Harmonia to Illyria, 
where he became king. Both of them were at last trans- 
formed into dragons, and in that form became inhabitants 
of the Elysian fields. 

Those myths make Kadmos a PhGenician, and Thebes a 306 
Phoenician colony ; but such a colony is never mentioned b 
by the oldest poets, nor does Homer ever allude to a 
migratory Kadmos. The first writer who speaks of Phoenix, 
king of Tyre, is Herodotus. All therefore that we can 
gather from myths of this description is the fact, that, at 
the time when they were composed, the belief of such a 
foreign immigrant was gener^, not that Thebes was ac- 
tually founded by a Phoenician Kadmos. Kadmos (the 
orderer) was originally a Theban deity, hke the Hermes- 
Kadmilos of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, a people who came 
from Thebes, and were one and the same with the Kad- 
meians in that city. 

The curse of Ar^s, on account of the slaughter of his 307 
dragon, rested for many ages on the royal family of Thebes, c 
Among the most unfortunate of that doomed race was 

(E dip us (Oi^/ttovc, tto^oc), the son of Laios, and 308 
grandson of Labdacos. Homer (Od. 11, 271) relates 
of him that he slew his father, and, in ignorance of their 
relationship, married his own mother Epikastd. When 
the crime was discovered, the wretched queen hung her- 
self, and descended into the gloomy chambers of Hadds ; 
and (Edipus, after living a few years in all the agonies of 
remorse, fell at last in some obscure battle, of which the 
name is forgotten. The Thebans celebrated funeral games 
at his tomb (H. 23, 679). Probably the story of Thebes, d 
as well as that of (Edipus, had been already sung in ante- 
Homeric poems ; so that a short allusion was sufficient to 
recall the facts to the recollection of Homer's hearers. 
The materials thus furnished were afterwards worked up 
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(308) by the tragic poets, with alterations founded on local 
A traditions. The story, as it appears in their writings, is 
substantially as foUows. 
309 Laios, king of Thebes, had been informed by the 
oracle, that if his wife lokast^ bore him a son, that son 
would be his father's murderer, and the husband of his 
own mother. As soon therefore as the child was bom, 
Laios caused his feet to be pierced and bound with thongs, 
and exposed him on the mountain of Kithair6n (CithsBron) . 
Here he was found by a shepherd of Pol^bos, king of 
Corinth, who brought him to his master. The foundling 
was kindly treated by Polybos and his wife Merop^ (or 
Periboia), who brought him up as their own son, and gave 
B hinri the name of Oic^iVovc (swollen-foot). "When he ^was 
grown up, (Edipus, suspecting that Polybos and MeropS 
were not really his parents, went to Delphi, where he vras 
informed, by the oracle of Apoll6n, that he would mtirder 
his father, and commit incest with his mother. The names 
of his parents the oracle refused to reveal. On receiving 
this reply, OEdipus determined not to return to Corinth, 
but turned off at a place in Ph6kis between Delphi and 
Daulis, where the road to Corinth separated {(rxitrrri) from 
that which led to Thebes. At this place he encountered 
Laios, who was proceeding in his chariot to Delphi to 
consult the oracle respecting the Sphinx^, which was 
then ravaging the country round Thebes. As CEdipus 
refused to give way, the driver of the chariot struck him 
with his whip, and CEdipus in a rage slew both him and 
Laios, and buried them on the spot where they had 
fallen. 

^ The Sphinx (2^ty( or 4i() vns the offspring of the Chimaira 
and Orthos (Hes. Theog.326), or of Typhon and Echidna. This 
monster had a lion's hody, and the head and hreast of a virgin. The 
Egyptian Sphinx, which seems to have furnished the model to the 
Greek poets and sculptors, was without wings. Originally the Sphinx 
was a personification of the pestilence. She was. sent, it is said, by 
Ards or H£ra to Lai'os to punish him for a violation of his marriage- 
vow. She sat on a rock in the neighbourhood of Thebes, and gave 
out the following riddle: — ^"What animal is that which has one 
voice, and goes in the morning on four feet, at mid-day on two, and 
in the evening on one V* (Answer— Man). The Thebans were un- 
able to solve this riddle, and every day the monster strangled one of 
them. It was decreed by Fate that, whenever the riddle was explained, 
then the Sphinx should destroy herself by leaping from a high rock. 
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On arriying at Thebes he learnt that Kre6n, the brother 310 
of lokaste, who had ascended the throne after the death a 
of Laios, had offered the royal dignity and the hand of his 
sister to any one who would deliver the land from the 
Sphinx. (Edipus at once explained the riddle, and the 
Sphinx in despair threw herself from a rock and died. 
The children of (Edipus by lokaste were EteoklSs, Poly- 
neikSs, AntigonS, and Ismen^. 

The crimes which (Edipus had inadyertently committed 311 
brought a pestilence on the land, which, the oracle de- 
clared, would continue until the murderer of Laios was 
expelled &om the Theban territory. (Edipus issues as 
proclamation denouncing the unknown criminal, and is 
thunderstruck at receiving from the prophet Teiresias the 
information, that he is himself the murderer of his father, 
and the husband of his own mother. lokaste in despair 
hangs herself, and (Edipus tears out his own eyes (Soph. 
(Ed. Tyr.). 

Siespecting his subsequent fate there are a variety of 312 
myths. According to the passage of the Iliad which we 
have already cited, he died a violent death (we infer this 
from the word ^ehowoTog OlBiiroBao), ()ther accounts 
state that he was buried in Erineos, in a temple of D4- 
m^ter. The tragic poets tell us that he was expelled from 
Thebes by his sons and Kre6n, and went into banishment 
accompanied by his daughter Antigon^ ; or that his sons 
shut lum up in prison, in order to conceal the disgrace of 
the £Eimily. For these acts of violence the blind father 
curses his sons, who slay one another in a contest for the 
throne. Kre6n then assumes the sovereign^ of Thebes, 
and drives (Edipus into exile. Accompanied by AntigonS 
he comes to Kol6nos in Attica, where he propitiates the 
Erinyes, and at last finds rest. (See art. Erinyes.) 

The two Theban wars. The sons of (E(fipus, Ete- 313 
oklSs and Folyneik^s, had agreed to occupy the throne d 
of Thebes alternately, each for one year ; but the elder, 
EteokL^s', having remsed to lay down his authority at the 
end of that time, the younger fled to Adrastos, king of 
Argos, and demanded his assistance against the usurping 
brother. About the same time Tydeus, who had been 

' Some writers make PoIyneikSs the elder. 

O 
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(313) compelled to fly from Kal7d6n, arrived at Argos to seek 

A protection from the king. Both the fugitives were hos- 
pitably received by Adnistos, who gave them his two 
daughters in mamage, and promised to aid them in re- 
covering the thrones of which they had been unjustly 
deprived. Thus commenced the first Theban war. The 
seven leaders were Adrastos (the commander-in-chief), 
Polyneik^s, Tydeus, Kapaneus, Hippomedon, Am- 
phiaraos, the prophet, and Farthenopaios. Amphi- 
araos, who foresaw the disastrous result of the war, refused 
at first to join the expedition; but was at length per- 
suaded by his wife Eriphyle, who had been bribed by 
Folyneik^s with the ruin-bringuig necklace of Harmonia. 

B On arriving before the walls of Thebes, the seven chiefs 
prepared to storm the seven gates of the city. Mean- 
while Teiresias had foretold to the Thebans tluit the vic- 
tory would be theirs, if one of the race of the Spartai 
would voluntarily encounter death. On hearing this pro- 
phecy, Menoikeus, the son of Kje6n, threw himself 
down from the city-wall into the grotto, which had been 
once inhabited by the dragon of Ari^s. The blasphemous 
arrogance of Kapaneus, who exclaimed, as he advanced to 
the storming of the city, that not even the fire of Zeus 
should deter him, occasioned the ruin of the Argives. He 
had already obtained a footing on the waU, when he was 

smitten down by the lightning of Zeus. On seeing this 
catastrophe the Argives gave way. Folyneik^s fell in single 
combat with his brother, and the whole Argive army was 
destroyed, with the exception of Adrastos, who escaped 
to Koldnos on his powerful horse Areion (H. 23, 346), 
the offspring of Demeter Erinys. Amphiaraos was swal- 
lowed up with his chariot, as he fled from the field of 
battle, and became immortal. With the assistance of the 
Athenians, Adrastos buried the dead^ (^schyl. Septem 
contra Thebas. Euripid. PhcBnisssB and Supphces.) 
314 Ten years after these events, Adrastos assembled the 

n sons of those who had fallen before Thebes (the Epigoni, 

^ AntigSn^, in defiance of the proclamation of Kredn, buries her 
brother Polyneik^s,' and is punished capitally for this act of dis- 
obedience. Haimon (Heemdn), the son of Kre6n (who is betrothed to 
Antigdn^), kills himself on receiving the intelligence of her death 
(Sophod. AntigtoS). 
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*Eviyovoi),ttnd undertook a second expedition against tliat (314) 
city. The names of these Epigoni were, Alkmaion a 
(AlcmaB6n),8onof Amphiaraos; Aigialeus, son of Adras- 
tos ; Diomedes, son of Tydeufl, who afterwards fought 
before Troy; Fromachos, son of Parthenopaios ; Sthe- 
nelos, son of Kapaneus; Thersandros, son of Poly- 
neikSs ; and Eury alos, son of Melisseos. Encouraged by 
the fayorable omens sent them by the gods, and by the 
protection of Zeus (H. 4, 408), these chiefe defeated the 
GDhebans on the river Elisas (where the Theban leader, Lao- 
damas, the son of Eteokl^s, lost his life), and took the b 
town. Thersandros was made king of Thebes ; but most 
of the inhabitants had withdrawn from the city before 
the siege conmienced, and after long wandering they at 
last founded the city of Hestissa. Teiresias and his 
daughter, the prophetess Mant6, were sent with a por- 
tion of the spoil to Delphi as an offering to Apoll6n. 
Teiresias died on the way thither, but Mant6 was after- 
wards sent from Delphi to superintend the Klarian oracle 
of Apolldn in Asia Minor. 

Homer was acquainted with both these wars, probably 315 
from the writings of some older poets. He mentions in- c 
dividuals, and describes whole scenes of these myths. (11. 
4, 364—410. 5, 800, sq. 10, 283, sq. Od. 11, 326. 15, 
244, sq. n. 14, 113, sq.) 



§ 6. The Argonawts ('Apyovavro*, Argontmtm). 

The Argonautic myth, like that of Athamas, belongs to 316 
the Minyans, a tribe which, at a veiy early period, settled 
in the Boeotian Orchomenos and Thessalian lolkos, and 
became a maritime and commercial people. Athamas, 
king of Orchomenos, was the son of Aiolos, brother of 
SisyphoB, Kr^theus, Sahndneus, DS'i6n, Magnus, and Peri- 
6res. By command of H^ra he had married Nephel^, ^ 
who became the mother of Phrixos and Hell^. Nephel^, 
indignant at his connexion with a mortal named In6, dis- 
appeared, and left a curse upon his house. In6, who 
hated the children of Nephel^, persuaded her husband to 
sacrifice Phiixos, who escapes with his sister HellS on 

o 2 
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(316) a nun with a golden fleece^, sent bj their mother Ne- 
A phele for the purpose of conYeying them to the distant 
Aia (land). In crossing the sea (Hellespont, sea of 
Hell^), Hell^ £Edls into the water and is drowned. Phrixos 
arriyes safely at Aia, where he is hospitably received by 
'K'lTig AiStes, and offers the ram in sacrifice to Zeus 
Phyxios. The golden fleece was hung up in the grove of 
Ax^s, and afterwards brought to Ctreeee by lasdn (Jason) 
and the Argonauts. 

317 Homer, although fully acquainted with the Argonautic 
B myth, which had formed the subject of many poems be- 
fore his time, gives us a very meagre outline of the story. 
In Od. 12, 66, sq., Kirke, describing the wandenng rocks 
or FlanctsB, says, — 

^ Ship never yet, arriving there, escap'd. 
Bat planks and marinere are whelm'd at onoe ; 
Or, caught by fiery tempests, swept away. 
The Argo only, from the Colchian shore, 
Pass'd Miely, furthered by the vows of all'^ 
And even her perhaps rude winds had driven 
Against those bulky rocks, but Juno's aid, 
Vouchsaf d to Jason, sent her safe along." — CJowpeb. 

318 Homer was also aware of the marriage of Ias6n with 
HypsipylS in Lemnos, and had heard of their son Euneos 
(mariner), who was an ally of the Trojans and the Phoe- 
nician Sidonians (IL 7, 467. 23, 743, sq.) : he speaks also 

c of the race of P^lias and of Ias6n (Od. 11, 253) . Hesiod 
also (Theog. 992, sq.) gives us a general outlme of the 
story of Ias6n ; but neither he nor Homer mentions the 
object of the expedition. The first notice of the golden 
fleece is found in Mimnermus (b. c. 600) ; but we must 
not, from that circumstance, conclude that this part of 
the story was not known before his time. The fleece is, 
in fact, so essential a portion of the plot, that we cannot 
but suppose it to have been cosBval with the myth itself. 
Pindar is the first poet (still extant) who gives us the 
whole story of the Argonautic expedition ; but his nar- 
rative is merely an account of the exploits of lasdn, whom 

^ The fleece of this ram is generally called golden-woolled by 
writers subsequent to Pindar. It is uncertain whether it was so 
described before their time. Some call it purple. 

' So Ck>wper : but fraffifiiXovffa is rather that all take on inUrtd in; 
about which all like to hear. 
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it is his object to extol (Pyth. 4). Of the actions and fate (318) 
of the other Argonauts he tells us scarcely any thing. Of a. 
the Greek Epic poems, in which this subject is treated, 
we possess only the Argonautica of Pseudo-Orpheus and 
ApoUonius Bhodius (b.o. 200), and the Latin Argonautica 
of Valerius Elaccus (b.c. 80), an imitation of the G-reek 
poem. The subject has been so variously treated at ^if- 
lereut periods, as to render it almost impossible for us to 
do more than give an outline of the leading events. 

1. Occasion of the expedition. Pelias, the son of 319 
Kr^theus, and grandson of Aiolos (^olus), had deprived B 
his brother Aison (-^son) of the sovereignty of lolkos. 
As soon as lasdn was bom, his father Ais6n sent him to 
the Centaur heir on, and, in order to deceive Pelias, ce- 
lebrated the funeral obsequies of his child as if he had been 
really dead. Pelias had been warned by an orade to beware 
of the man who should descend from the mountains to the 
plain vnth. only one shoe. When lason had reached his 
twentieth year, he returned to lolkos, where Pelias, who 
saw a man with one shoe conversing with the people in 
the market-place, demanded his name and family, lasdn o 
told him that he was the son of Ais6n, and went imme- 
diately to his father's house, where he was joined by his 
uncles, Pher^s, from the neighbourhood of the Hypereian 
fountain, and Amythaon, from Messen^; ana by his 
cousins, Adm^toB, the son of Pheres ; and Melampos, 
the son of Amythaon. These all proceeded together to 
the palace of Pelias, where las6n demanded that his father 
should be restored to the throne. This Pelias promised 
to do, if Ias6n would go in search of the golden fleece, 
which an oracle had commanded him himself to bring to 
lolkos. " I am an aged man," he continued, " but you 
" are in the fiill vigour of youth. Go, then, my son ; and d 
" when you return, as return you will in triumph, 1 pro- 
" mise to resign my crown." Ias6n at once agreed to 
these conditions, and assembled a band of followers from 
every part of Greece. 

This is the outline of the story as related by Pindar. 320 
According to other accounts lasdn Kved in the country, 
and appeared with one shoe at a sacrifice which Pelias was 
offering, having lost the other in wading through the river 
Aoauros, across which he carried the goddess H^ra in the 
form of an old woman. Pelias asked him how he would 

o 3 
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(320) treat one of liis coimtiymen, of whom an oracle had fore- 
A told that he (lasdn) should die hj his hand, lasdn re- 
plied that he would send him in search of the golden 
fleece. The ship Arg6, a fifty-oared galley, was named 
after its huilder Argos. It was huilt at the foot of Feli6n, 
or at Argos, under the superintendence of Hera (accord- 
ing^to the most ancient myth) or Ath6n6, who placed in 
the hows of the vessel a plank taken from the speaking 
oak of D6d6na. 
321 2. The comrades of Ias6n. The myth of the Argo- 
B nautic expedition heing, as we have already mentioned, of 
Minyan origin, most of the heroes of the original story 
were of course Minyans, e.g. Iphiklos, Klymenos, 
Akastos, Peirithoos, Askl^pios, Idmdn, Erginos, 
Euph^mos, &c. To these were afterwards added the 
ThessaUan heroes, Akt6r, Telamon, P^leus, Iphitos, 
and others ; and when, at a later period, the myth became 
the property of the whole G^recian nation, aU. the heroes 
who lived aoout that period (some eighty years before the 
o Trojan war) were added to the list. We find also the 
names of Orpheus, Amphiaraos, Idas, Z6t^s, and 
Kalais, the sons of Boreas, Kast6r and Folydeuk^s', 
Meleagros, Tydeus, Theseus, H^rakles*. The entire 

^ Kastdrand Polydeuke8(PoZZttd;),theDio8kuri, sonsof Zens 
or Tyndareus {Tvpiapidai, Tyndaridse) and L£da, and brothers of 
HSIIdS, were bom at Amj^klae, and distinguished among the heroes 
of the Doric race, the former as a charioteer, and the latter as an 
athlete. They were reverenced at Sparta as the guardians of the 
state, and especially as the patrons of gymnastic exercises. At a 
later period they were confounded with other tutelar deities, particu- 
larly with the Samothracian Kabiri. They were the leaders of the 
people in battle, protectors of strangers, guides to traTellers, and 
more especially to those who navigated the seas. They live and die 
alternately day by day. By way of explanation of this myth, it has 
been said that Polydeuk^s was the immortal offspring of Zeus, and 
Ka8t6r the mortal son of Tyndareus. Kast6r having fallen in a com- 
bat with the sons of Aphareus, Idas and Linkeus, Polydeuk^ prayed 
that he might die as well as his brother. Zeus gave him the choice, 
either to live for ever alone in the glittering courts of Olympus, or to 
dwell with his brother one day in Olympys, and the next in Had^ 
PolydeukSs chose the latter. 

> H^raklSs is not mentioned in the older myths. The most pro- 
bable reason given for his absence was, that he had gone into Mysia 
in search of his favorite Hylas, whom the nymphs had drowned in 
A fountain ; and that he was left behind by the ArgonautSy together 
with his companion P o ly p h fi m os. 
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number of heroes, judging from the number of the vessers (321) 
oars, was probably Mty, The commander of the expedi- a 
tion was Ias6n, and the pilot Tiphys, or, according to a 
more ancient tradition, Erginos. 

3. The voyage to Aia. The word Aia (the same as 322 
Tdia, the land) was used as a general term to indicate 
any distant country ; but, in its more restricted meaning, 
it seems to have been taken to signify the tract of country 
extending from lolkos in a north-easterly direction to the 
Pontus Euxinus. When the Milesian navigators dis- 
covered Kolchis to be the furthest point of land east of 
the Euxine, that country was called Aia, and declared to 
be the habitation of Ai^t^s. The older poets never men- b 
tion Kolchis, and even Mimnermus (b.c. 600) speaks in 
very vague terms of " the city of Ai^t^s, where the beams 
'* of the rapid Helios rest in their golden chamber on the 
" extreme verge of the ocean." In Pindar Kolchis is the 
terminus of the voyage. We give the course steered as 
it is described in the Argonautica of Apollonius Ehodius. 
The first land made by the Argonauts ^ter leaving lolkos 
is Lemnos, where they have intercourse with the women, 
who had slain their faithless husbands. Passing Samo- 
thrace, they then sail through the Hellespont to the island 
of Kyzikos, where Kyzikos reigns over the DoHones. 
After remaining some time on the island, where they are o 
hospitably entertained by the inhabitants, the Argonauts 
again set sail, but, being compelled to put back in the 
night, they are attacked by the Dolidnes, who are pre- 
vented by the darkness from recognizing their former 
friends. In this conflict Kyzikos is slain. In M^sia they 
leave H^rakles behind, and then saU. to Bithynia, where 
the Bebrycians dwell (Apollon. A. 1). Here Polydeuk^s 
overcomes the king Amykos in a pugilistic combat, and 
the Argonauts put the Bebrycians to flight. In the 
Thracian Salmydessus they deliver the blind prophet 
Phineus from the Harpies, who stole a part of his food, 
and rendered the remainder uneatable. The Boreades 
Zetes and Kalais pursue these Harpies, and put them to 
death. In gratitude for this important service, Phineas d 
instructs them how to steer through the Sympl^gades, a 
group of rocks which opened and shut, so that no ship 
had ever been able to sail between them. The Argd 
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(322) passes the dangerous spot in safety, and ever since that 
A time the Sympl^gades have remained immoyeable^. The 
Argonauts then coast along the southern shore of the 
Eimne, and at last reach the island of ArStias, where 
they find the sons of Fhnxos, Argos, Kityssoros, Fhrontis, 
and Melas, who had been shipwrecked on this island on 
their homeward Toyage from Kolchis. Accompanied by 
their new comrades they proceed to Kolchis, and cast 
anchor in the river Phasis (ApoUon. A. 2). 

323 4. How they obtained the golden fleece. On 
arriying at Kolchis, lasdn demands the golden fleece, 
which Ai^t^s' promises to gire him, if he wiU harness 
the fire-breathing, brazen-hoofed ox presented to the king 
by H^phaistos, plough with it apiece of land, and sow the 

B furrows with dragons' teeth. By the help of the enchan- 
tress M6deia (MMea), a daughter of AiSt^s, Ias6n accom- 
pHshes this feat ; and, when armed men spring out of the 
ground which he has sown, he throws a stone into the 
midst of them, and immediately they attack and slay one 
another^ (ApoUon. A. 3). As Aiet^s refuses to fdlfil his 
engagement, Ias6n and Medeia carry off the flpece from 
the groye of Ar^s (haying first lulled to sleep (or killed) 
the dragon that guarded it), and escape with the rest of 
the Argonauts (Apollon. A. 4, 1 — 211). 

324 5. Eeturn of the Argonauts. Ai^t^s pursues the 
fugitives, but cannot overtake them. Apsyrtos (Absyr- 

tus), the son of Aiet^s, who heads the pursuing party, is 
attacked and slain by Ias6n (ApoU6n) ; or, according to 
another myth, MSdeia, who has taken her brother with her, 
tears him m pieces, and throws his members one by one into 
the sea in order to gain time, whilst her father is occu- 
pied in collecting the scattered fragments of his murdered 
child. The accounts of the homeward voyage are very 
contradictory. Some writers tell us that the Argonauts 
returned by the same way by which they had gone to 

* The Sympl^g&dSs have been erroneously confounded by 
ancient writers with the Plane tee, which are fixed rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Skylla (Scylla) and Charybdis. 

' AiSt^s is the son of Helios and PersMs, and husband of the 
Oceanid Idyia (Hes. Theog. 956). Like his daughter Mddeia and 
sister Kirk &, he understood the art of magic. 

' This part of the story is borrowed from the Theban myth of 
Kadmos. 
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KolcluB ; whilst others pretend that they sailed up the (324) 
Phasis into the eastern ocean, and then southwards into a 
the Bed Sea. Having crossed the Libyan desert, through 
which it was of course necessary to carry the Arg6, they 
reached the lake Tritdnis, and at last entered the Medi- 
terranean. When later discoveries showed the absurdity 
of this theory, it was suggested that the navigators might 
have sailed westward, there being, according to the geo- 
graphers of those days, a communication between the 
Euzine and the Western Ocean. Apollonius (Book 4) b 
jumbles the old and new theories together, when he makes 
the Argonauts sail out of the Black Sea through the Istros 
into the Eridanos to the island of Kirk6, where they are 
purified from the murder of Apsyrtos ; and thence through 
Sky]la and Charybdis to the island of the Phsacians. 
Here Ias6n marries M^deia. They are abeady in sight of 
the Peloponnesus, when the ship is driven by a storm 
upon the Syrtes of the African coast. She is borne across 
the Libyan desert to the lake Trit6nis, and thus at length 
the navigators enter the Mediterranean. 

During the absence of lasdn, P^lias had murdered his 325 
father, the aged Ais6n. To avenge this murder, M^deia o 
persuades the daughters of P^lias to cut their father in 
pieces and boil his flesh, pretending that he would be re- 
stored te youth by this process. Ias6n and M^deia are 
driven out of lolkos and fly to Corinth, where Ias6n falls 
in love with Kreusa (or (3-lauke), the daughter of Kredn. 
M^deia destroys her rival by means of a poisoned robe 
and diadem, murders her own children, Mermeros and 
Pher^s*, and escapes in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons to Athens, where she becomes the wife of 
Aigeus (^geus). 

This story of Athamas, Phrizos, and the golden fleece, 326 
has a deep religious foundation. King Athamas is the d 
priest of Zeus Laphystios, who is obliged to propitiate 
the stem deity by continual sacrifices of his children. 
Athamas himself is at once priest and victim. He is 
about to be offered up as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
whole land, when Kytiss6ros, the son of Phrixos, comes 

^ Hesiod (Theog. 992, Bq.) spoaks of a son of Iftsdn and Mddeia 
called M^dei 08. 
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(326) to Ala, and seis bim at HbeHy. Indignant at this inter- 
A. ference, the god decrees tliat the first-bom of the family 
of Phrixos shall always be put to death, if he presumes to 
enter the common hiuL To avoid this i&te, manj of the 
elder sons fled into distant lands ; but whenever they re- 
turned, and were discovered in the common haU, they 
were immediately sacrificed to Zeus Laphystios, as we 
are informed by Herodotus (7, 197). Phnxos himself 
was marked as a victim, but escaped his fate by a thnely 
flight. The ram was considered an expiatory sacrifice, 
B until one of the sons of Athamas ^ras caught. Out of these 
two stories, of the flight of Phrixos and the sacrifice of 
the ram, was formed the myth of the ram which carried 
Phrixos safely to the shores of the distant Aia. The 
fleece of the ram offered up to Zeus (in the place of 
Phrixos) is brought by Ias6n (the healer, from iaofxai) to 
lolkos. This myth of the Argonautic expedition has 
reference also to the maritime discoveries and colonization 
of the Minyans. 

§7. The Trojan War. 

327 The most renowned of all the expeditions undertaken 
by a united body of G^recian heroes was the Trojan war, 
in which the princes of ahnost all the states were engaged. 
Por their celebrity, the heroes of that enterprize are in- 
debted to the poet Homer, whose Iliad and Odyssey are 
records of their deeds of fame. This poet was a native of 
Asia Minor, where the tradition of the exploits of their 
ancestors was cherished by those Grecian colonists, who 
had settled in that country in consequence of the Doric 
migration. Among these colonists were Achseans, who 
were led by chiefs of the race of the Pelopidsa, lonians, 
with their kings of the family of Nestdr, and bodies of 
colonists &om Thessaly, Boeotia, Eubcea, Locris, and al- 
D most every other part of Greece. The traditionary lore 
which each of these tribes had brought out from the 
mother-country suppHed an inexhaustible store of sub- 
jects for their popular songs. Prom this mass Homer 
selected certain portions, which were skilfully arranged, 
so as to form a new style of Epic poem, in which the uni- 
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ties of time and place were obserred with tolerable strict- (327) 
ness. The Iliad records the events of fifty-one days in a 
the tenth year of the siege, viz. the anger of Achilles on 
account oi the insult offered to him by Agamemn6n, and 
the subsequent occurrences of the war until the death of 
Hect6r. The time occupied by the plot of the Odyssey 
is only forty days ; but within the narrow limits of these 
two poems we find the occurrences of the other periods 
of the war, and the adventures of the heroes after its ter* 
mination, so interwoven with the main plot, as to give us 
a tolerably clear view of the whole myth of the Trojan 
war. The story, as we coUect it from the poems of Homer, 
is substantially as follows. 

1. Occasion of the war and expedition against 328 
Troy. Paris, son of Priamos, king of Troy, had in- B 
corred the deadly hatred of Her^ and Ath^n^, by ad- 
judging the prize of beauty to their rival Aphrodite (D. 
24, 25 *) . By the aid of Aphrodite he carries off the fairest 
of women, Helene (Helen), the wife of Menelaos, king 
of Sparta, by whom he had been hospitably entertained. 
Menelaos, accompanied by Odysseus, proceeds to Troy to 
demand the restoration of his wife (II. 3, 205. 11, 122). 
This being refused, Menelaos and his brother Agamem- 
n6n travel throughout Greece for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the co-operation of the heroes in an attack upon 
Troy (Od. 24, 115). The expedition assembles in the o 
harbour of Aulis. Whilst they are offering sacrifices for 
the success of the voyage, a huge dragon twines itself 
round the maple-tree under which the victim is placed, 
and destroys a nest with the mother-bird and her nine 
young ones. This prodigy is interpreted by Kalchas to 
signify that the war should continue for mne years, and 
the city of Troy not be taken until the tenth (H. 2, 303). 

^ A later myth says, that all the gods were inyited to the marriage 
of Pdlens and Thetisj except Eris, the goddess of discord. In 
rcTcnge, Ens threw into the midst of the assembly a golden apple, 
with &e inscription '^ for the fairest." This apple being claimed by 
Her^, Athene, and AphroditS, Zeus appoints PaiiSy who was at that 
time feeding his father's flocks on Mount Ida, to decide the dispute* 
H^rS promised him power and wealth, AthSnS wisdom and military 
glory, and Aphrodit^ the most beautiful of women for his wife. Paris 
adjudges the prize to Aphroditd. 
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(328) The Gredan fleet, under the command of Menelaos, con- 
A sisted of 1200 ships (II. 2, 493 0. Philokt^t^s, the son 
of Poias, a celebrated archer, who possesses the bow and 
arrows of H^rakl^s, is abandoned on a desert island, on 
account of the stench proceeding &om a wound caused 
by the bite of a serpent (H. 2, 716). As soon as the 
ships touch the shore, Protesilaos springs to land before 
any of his comrades, and is slain by one of the Trojans 
placed there to oppose their landing (H. 2, 698, sq.). 
329 2. The most distinguished heroes in the G-reek 
and Trojan armies'. The commander-in-chief of the 
Grreeks was Agamemn6n, the son of Atreus, the most 
B powerful of afl. the Grecian princes. He governed 
Myk^nsB, Corinth, K!le6n8B, Omeia, ArsBthyrea, Siky6n, 
Hyper^sia, Gonoessa, Pell^n^, AigTon, Aigialos, and He- 
like (B. 2, 569, sq. 2, 100, sq.). This leader was a man of 
majestic stature, strong in person, of dignified demeanour, 
and skilful in the use of the spear (H. 3, 166, sq.). Mene- 
laos, his brother, prince of Lacedsemon, was equally 
brave, but of a more gentle disposition (H. 2, 581. 6, 61. 
17, 30) . The most courageous, swift-footed, and handsome 
of the Grecian heroes was Achilleus (Achillas), the son of 
PMeus and the Nereid Thetis, grandson of Aiakos, and 
c king of the Myrmidons in Thessaly. When a youth, he 
had chosen a short and glorious life, in preference to 
length of days and obscurity. He is terrible in the fight, 
fearless in the assemblies of the people, fierce and un- 
relenting when enraged, but kind to the unfortunate, 

^ A later myth, which has heen adopted by the tragic poets, re- 
lates that the Greeks were detained in the harbour of Aulis by calms 
or contrary winds, because Agamemn6n had destroyed a hind belong- 
ing to ArtSmis, and insulted the goddess herself with arrogant lan- 
guage. To atone for these offences, Kalchas advised Agamemn6n to 
sacrifice his daughter Iphigeneia or Iphianassa to ArtCmis; 
but ArtSmis substituted a hind for the intended yictim, and brought 
Iphigeneia to Tauris, where she became a priestess of the goddess. 
(Euripid. Iphigen. in Aulide. Sophod. Electra, d65.) 

' The Greeks are generally called by Homer Ac heeans (A chaians) 
or Argives ('Axatoc, *Apyiiot), The inhabitants of the Trojan land 
were called Teucrians, after Teukros,the first king and founder of 
Troy; Dardanians, after his successor Dard&nos; and TrdSs, 
after his grandson Tros. Troy was called I lion, after a son of this 
Tros. Pergftm OS or Pergftmon was the citadel. 
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hospitable, capable of domestic enjoyment, and affectionate (829) 
to his mother \ His tutor, Phoenix, accompanies him to a 
the Trojan war (H. 9, 441). Patroklos is the beloved 
Mend of Achillas (in Hom. Achilleus), a brave hero and 
noble-hearted youth. Next to Achillas, the most distin- 
guished of the Grrecian heroes is the Telamonian Aias 
(Ajax), king of Salamis, a brave and noble warrior'. He 
contends with Odysseus for possession of the arms of 
Achillas, and kills himself in consequence of his failure 
(Od. 11, 545, 562). Teukros (Teucer), a renowned bow- 
man, was the half-brother of the Telamonian Aias (B. 8, 
281). There was another Aias (Ajax), called "the Lesser," 
the son of O'ileus, and king of Lokns. Next to Achillas, b 
he was the swiftest runner in the army*. Nest6r, the 
son of Neleus, prince of Pylos, the oldest of the Grecian 
heroes, was wise, upright, eloquent, and skilful in the art 
of war. He waa now ruling the third generation of his 
subjects Cn. 2, 591. 10, 18. Od. 3, 126, sq. 245. 24, 52). 
Diom^des was king of Argos and other cities in the 
neighbourhood : he had already fought in the war of the 
Epigoni. This hero was under the especial protection of 
Ath^nS, and was one of the bravest and most sagacious 
of the Grecian warriors*. Odysseus (Ulysses, Ulixes, o 
Ulyxes), son of Laertes, king of Ithaka. He was exceed- 
ingly sagacious, firm, courageous, and patient (woXirXasy 
iroXvTpovoQ, 7ro\v/iiyr«c, &c.* Idomeneus, prince of Krete, 
may be reckoned also among the most distinguished 
heroes *. 

On the side of the Trojans, the most renowned warrior 330 
was Hekt6r, the son of Priam, a favorite of Apolldn. 
He was terrible in battle, but a gentle and affectionate 
husband and father, a dutiful son, and faithful friend '• 
Paris or Alexandres, the younger brother of Hekt6r, is a d 
skUfiil archer, boastfdl in the field of battle, but cowardly, 
effeminate, and fonder of the society of women and tne 

1 11. 1, 215. 279. 283. 488. 2, 673. 681. 20, 492. 1, 85. 9, 398. 2^ 
518. 600. 

> II. 2, 528. 557. 768. 3, 226. 9, 623. 13. 700. 
3 II. 2, 204. 527. 14, 520. 23, 702. 13, 700. 
* II. 2, 559. 4. 405. 5, 881. 6, 98. 9, 53. 
ft II. 2. 303. 631. Od. 4^ 276. 13, 89. 291. 
« II. 13, 450. 2, 645. 3, 230. 4, 251. 5, 43. 7, 165. 
7 U. 2, 816. 3, 63. 6, 441. 8, 337. 22, 116. 

P 
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(830) music of the lyre tfaaa of tine serious buainess of war ^ 
^Nert to Hekt^r, the most renowned Trojan hero is 
Aineias (iBneafi), the son of Anchis^s, ruler of the 
Dardani on Mount Ida (H. 2, 819. 5, 180. 217. 476. 
6, 77. 618. 11, 60 ') . Among the most distinguidied allies 
of the Trojans were also Sarp^d6n, a Lycian, the son of 
Zeus (D. 2, 876. 5, 479. 6, 199) ; G-laukos, a son of Hip- 
polochos, and grandson of Bellerophont^s (H. 2, 876. 
7, 13. 6, 118. 12, 309. 16, 528) ; and the archer Pan- 
daros, son of Lykaon (II. 2, 824. 5, 290). 

331 3. Siege and fall of Troy. The Achseana, having 
encamped before Troy, divide their forces into sections, 
which plunder the smaller cities, and carry off the in- 
habitants prisoners. This desultory mode of warfiEKre on 
the part of their enemies, enables the Trojans to hold out 
B for more than nine years. The Iliad comprehends the 
events of the tentii. Agamemndn, in one of his predatory 
etpeditions, had carried off a virgin named ChrysMa, the 
daughter of Chryses, a priest of Apoll6n. •Chiys^, who 
offers to ransom his daughter, is insiQted by the ocoiqueror, 
and in his rage imprecates the curse of ApoUon on Agamem- 
n6n and the whole Grecian army. ApoUdn sends a pesti- 
lence into the camp ; and Kalchas, on the motion of Achil- 
las (Aehilleus), declares that the god can only be propitiated 
by the restoration of Chryseiis to her father without ran- 
som, and the offering of a solemn sacrifice. Agamemndn 
follows the prophet's advice ; but in order to avenge him- 
self on Achillas, he takes from him his favorite slave 
BrisMs. Achillas permits this, but in his wrath refuses 
to serve any longer in the Grrecian army. &ub promises 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, that the Trojans shall 
continue to be successful in the field, until Achilles re- 
. c^ves satisfaction fromAgamenmdn (II. 1). Agamemnon, 
misled by a dream, in which Zeus promises him vietory, 
prepares to engage the Trojans on the following day (11. 
2). As the two armies advance to the conflict, Paris 

1 11. 3, 17. 39. 44. 54. 6, 504. 

> AccordiDg to Homer, Aineias renutioed behind after the destrac- 
tion of Troy, and handed down the eovefeignty to hia posterity. 
Later traditions speak of him as flying from Troy, and arriTing aafely 
in Hesperia (Italy). The moat ancient poet who adopta this myth is 
St^siehdrus (about B.a 555). The belief that he visited Italy pre- 
vailed as early as the fourth century b.c. 
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comes forward and challenges the noblest of the Achseatis (331) 
to single. combat. Menelaos accepts the challenge. Paris a. 
is at &rst indinedto fljjbut^ stimg by the taunting words 
of Hektor, he consents to renew the fight, and enters into 
an agreement with Menelaos that Helena and the trea- 
sures carried off £nom Lacedsemon shall become the pro- 
perty of the conqueror. This compact having been con- 
firmed by solemn sacrifices (H. 3, 245), l^e combat begins. 
Paris, being hard pressed by his adversary, is carried off 
by Aphrodite. Agamemn&n now demands the fulfilment 
of the agreement on the part of the Trojans. Whilst he 
is spea^g, Pandaros, at the instigation of AthSn^, shoots 
an arrow at Menelaos, and in consequence of this breach 
of faith the combat begins afresh (II. 4, 50). In this B 
conflict Diomi^des distinguishes himself above all the other 
Greeks. At last Hekt6r demands a single combat, and 
Aias (Ajax) is chosen by lot to fight on the Grecian side. 
The following day there is an armistice for the burial of 
the dead (H. 7). On the third day the fight is renewed, 
and ihe Greeks receive a severe check (H. 8). That night 
a coTmcil is held, in which Agamemn6n advises an im- 
mediate retreat ; but this ooxinsel is opposed by Nest6r 
and Diom6des, the former of whom recommends that an 
attempt should be made to bring about a reconciliatidn with 
Achillas. The efforts of the deputation sent to Achillas, c 
in consequence of this advice, are unsuccessful (IL 9). 
DiomSd^s and Odysseus go by night to reconnoitre the 
Trojan position and kill ]>516n, who has been sent out by 
Hekt6r to procure intelligence of the movements of the 
Greek army. They then slay Eh^sos, who has recently 
come from Thrace to assist the Trojans, and is still en- 
camped outside the gates of the city. Diom^dSs kills him, 
whilst Odysseus leads away his horses (H. 10, 194— 
579). 

On the following morning there is a fresh engagement, 332 
in which Agamemn6n distinguishes himself, until he re- D 
ceives a wound which compels him to withdraw from the 
field. IIekt6r, who had retreated before Agamemn6n, 
now leads on his Trojans again to the combat. DiomM^s^ 
Odysseus, and other heroes are wounded, and the AchseaaB 
driven back to their intrenchments. H«re they defend 
themselves with great bravery, until Hektdr dashes the 

p 2 
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(332) gate in pieces with a huge stone, and thus opens a way 

X from the Trojans to the ships (IL 11 and 12). In the 
combat which follows, and in which the Achaeans are hard 
pressed, Idomeneus especiallj disting^uishes himself (TL. 
13). Zeus, who has forbidden the gods to take any parfc 
in the conflict, is lulled to sleep bj Here on Mount Ida, 
in order that Poseid5n may assist the Achaeans (IL 14, 
153, sq.). Zeus awakes, commands Poseiden to withdraw 
from the field, and enables the Trojans to recover their 
lost ground. Hektdr beats back the Greeks, and is in the 
act of setting fire to the ships, when he is repulsed by 
the Telamonian Aias (B. 15). 
333 At this crisis Patroklos, who appears clad in the armour 

B of Achilles, drives back the Trojaos, slays Sarp6d6n and 
many other chiefs, and is at last himself killed by Hektdr 
(H. 16). Then follows a struggle for possession of the 
arms and horses of Achilles and the dead body of Patro- 
klos. Hektdr takes possession of the arms, but the horses 
and body remain in the custody of the Achseans (II. 17). 
On receiving intelligence of the death of Patroklos, Achil- 
las utters a loud exclamation of sorrow, and announces 
to the Greeks that he is now ready to take part in the 
struggle, for the sake of avenging himself on Hekt6r. 
Agame'mndn then gives him ample satisfaction for the 

o insult formerly offered to him. Clad in a suit of armour, 
forged for him by HSphaistos at the request of Thetis, 
Achillas rushes to the fight, assured that his own fate 
is also close at hand (TL. 18 and 19). He compels the 
Trojans to take refuge within the wadls of the city. Hek- 
tdr alone awaits him in the plain; but as soon as he 
beholds the son of Peleus approaching, the Trojan hero 
takes to flight. Thrice Achillas follows him round the 
walls of Troy. At last Hektor is slain, and his dead body, 
bound to the chariot of AchiUes, is dragged to the 
Grecian camp (H. 20, 22). On the following day Achil- 
les bums the corpse of Patroklos, and celebrates games 

J) in honour of him (B. 23). The next morning he again 
binds the body of Hektdr to his chariot, and drags it 
three times round the tomb of Patroklos. At length the 
gods take pity on the disgraced hero, and Zeus sends 
Priamos in the night to the tent of Achillas to ransom 
the body of his son. Achillas receives the old man kindly, 
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places the hodj at his disposal, and grants an armistice of (838) 
eleven days for the funend. The body of Hektdr is burnt a 
on a funeral pile amidst the lamentations of his country- 
men, and the ceremonial concludes with a solemn banquet 
(n. 24). Thus much we learn from the Iliad. 

Soon afterwards Achilles is shot by Paris and Apoll6n 334 
at the SksBan gates. His bones are placed as he had de- 
sired in the same urn with those of Patroklos, and over 
the um a monumental barrow is thrown up on the shore 
of the Hellespont (H. 22, 356, sq. Od. 24, 35, sq.). After 
many of the bravest heroes have fallen, Epeios at last, 
by the advice of Ath^nS, constructs a huge wooden horse, 
and conceals Odysseus and some of the bravest of the 
Gfreeks in its beUy. The Greeks then go on board their b 
ships, leaving the horse in the camp. Some of the Trojans 
advise the destruction of the machme, but the will of the 
multitude prevails, and the horse is drawn into the city, 
to be presented as an offering to the gods. In the night 
the Greeks quit their hiding place, the army returns to 
the camp, l^y is taken, the city leveUed with the dust, 
and the inhabitants either put to the sword or carried off 
into slavery (Od. 8, 492. Of. Virgil, ^n. 2). 

4. The return of the Greeks was attended with 335 
many difficulties on account of the anger of AthSn^^ o 
As soon 86 Troy had fallen, Agamemn6n, contrary to all 
usage, called together an evening meeting, to which the 
Acharans came drunk. Menelaos iu:ged them to embark 
at once and return to Greece. Agamemndn, on the con- 
trary, wished them to remain tmtil he had propitiated 
Athena by an expiatory sacrifice. A dispute ensued, and 
on the foUowing mommg a portion of the army embarked 
with Menelaos, Nestdr, Odysseus, &c., and the rest re- 
mained with Agamemn6n in the camp. At Tenedos the d 
seceders quarrelled among themselves, and Odysseus re- 
turned to Agamemn6n. Nest6r however and Menelaos 
continued their course along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
fell in with Diomdd^ at Lesbos. From Chios they steered 
a westerly course to the southernmost point of Eubcea, 

1 A later myth attributes the anger of Athdnd to the conduct of 
Alas, the Locrian, who entered her temple daring the storming of the 
city, and forcibly carried off Kaasandra, who had fled for rmge to 
the statue of the goddess. 

f3 
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835) and thence Bouthwards. DiomM^ armed safely at Argoa 

A and Nestdr at Pylos ; but Menelaos, in endeayouring to 
doable tbe promontory of Maleia, was driyen out to sea ; 
and after a tedious voyage, in the course of which he was 
driyen on the coast of I^gypt, at last reached his home 
(Od. 3, 130). 
336 Of the remaining Greeks, Neoptolemos, with his 
Myrmidons, Fhiloktet^s and Idomeneus, reached their 
homes in safety (Od. 3, 188). Aias (Ajax), the son of 
O'ileus, who was pursued by the anger of Athene, was ship- 
wrecked on the Gyraean rocks. Foseid6n would have res- 
cued him, but Aias crying out that he wanted no assist- 
ance, the god in disgust shattered the rock to pieces, and 

B let him hUl back into the sea (Od. 4, 499). Agamem- 
n6n, wscompanied by Kassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
amyed safely at home ; but was murdered by Aigisthos 
(^gisthus), the paramour of his wife KlytaimnSstra 
(ClytsBmn^stra). Kassandra was also put to death by 
Kly taimnestra (Od. 1, 35. 3, 193. 4, 512. 11, 409) . These 
miu-ders were afterwards ayenged by Orestes, the son of 
Agamemn6n\ 
837 The longest and most disastrous voyage was that of 
Odysseus (Ulysses), which forms the subject of the Odys- 
sey. After the termination of the Trojan war, Odysseus 
with twelve ships was driven by a storm into the port of 
Ismaros, a city of the Ejrkonians in Thrace, which he plun- 
dered and destroyed ; but the following night his compa- 
nions were attacked by the Eirkonians in the midst of a 

carouse, and several of them slain. Odysseus fled with the 
survivors (Od. 9, 39. 179). Off" the promontory of Maleia 
Odysseus was driven out of his course by a storm, and, 
after beating about for nine days, landed on the tenth in 
the country of the L6tophagi. Two of his men, whom 
he had sent out to reconnoitre the land, ate of the sweet 
lotos fruit and forgot to return. Odysseus having dis- 
covered them, drove them back to the ship, and set sail 
with all speed (Od. 9, 62—104). The next land made 
was the country of the Kykldpes, rough powerful giants 

B with one eye. Here he put out the eyes of Polyph^mos, 

^ This myth has heen altered in many particulars hy the tragic 
poets (.^scbyU, Agamemnon, Cho^phdns, Eumenides ; SophocLa 
Alectra ; Euripides, Electra, Orestes). 
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the son of Poseid6n, who had devoured six of his com- (337) 
panions (Od. 9, 106 — 665). Odysseus next arrived at jl 
the dwelling of Aiolos (JEolus), the mler of the winds, and 
afterwards reached the country of the Laistrygones 
(LsBstrygones), a race of gigantic cannibals, who de- 
stroyed most of his companions, and dashed in pieces 
all the ships except that of Odysseus himself (Od. 10, 
80 — 132). Odysseus next landed on Aia, the island 
of the enchantress EjrkS, who changed some of his 
companions into swine, but was compelled by the hero 
to restore them to their former shape. Odysseus lived b 
a whole year with Eirke, by whose advice he undertook 
an expemtion to the infernal regions, for the purpose 
of learning his future destiny from Teiresias (Od. 10, 
133 — 674). The voyage is described in Odyssey 11. 
On his return to Aia, Odysseus received instructions 
from Kirke respecting his homeward voyage. In passing 
the island of the Sirens, musical enchantresses, who 
lured mariners to destruction by their songs, Odysseus 
stopped the ears of his companions with wax, and laahed 
himself to the mast (Od. 12, 142). He passes in safety o 
the UXayKTal or wandering rocks and the fearful Cha- 
rybdis ; but six of his companions, looking over the side 
at Charybdis, are swept into the sea by Sky 11a and 
drowned (Od. 12, 201). Contrary to the advice of EjrkS 
and Teiresias, he lands on the island of Thrinakia, where 
the herds of Helios feed, and allows his companions to 
seize and devour some of the oxen (Od. 12, 260). To 
punish them for this act of sacrilege Zeus sends a storm. 
The ship is shivered by a thunderbolt, and all drowned 
except Odysseus, who escapes on a piece of the wreck, 
and, after being driven about nine days, lands at last on 
Ogygia,the island of the nymph Kalyps6 (Od. 12,403). 
For seven years Odysseus remained with this nymph, n 
who promised him immortality and eternal youth if he 
would marry her, and give up all thoughts of returning 
to his home. So far from acceding to this request, Odys- 
seus often sat on the shore, and prayed that he might 
only see once more the smoke of his home, and then die 
^ (Od. 7, 244. 1, 13. 50. 9, 29. 5, 82. 4, 555). At length, 
* in the eighth year of his imprisonment, the gods take pity 
on him, and command the nymph to permit his departure. 
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(337) OdjBseiiB then builda a ship and puts to sea ; but Posei- 
± dbn, who is angry with him for having put out the eye of 
his son Polyphilmos, sends a stonn which wrecks the yes-* 
sel. Odysseus is -rescued bj Ino Ijeukothea, who lands 
him on the coast of the Fhseacians (Od. 5 and 6. 7, 261, 
sq.). Here he is hospitably entertained bj Alkinoos, 
the king of the country, who sends him in one of his own 
ships to Ithaka. After an absence of twenty years, 
Odysseus returns to his home (Od. 13), where he slays 
the suitors of his wife Penelope, who had been wasting 
B his property for many years. Odyssey 6 — 13 describes 
the voyages and return of Odysseus ; and the remainder 
of the poem is filled with an account of the punishment 
inflicted on these intruders. In 1 — 4 we have a descrip- 
tion of their behaviour in the house of Odysseus during 
his absence, for the purpose of showing how needAil it 
was that the king should return to his home. His son 
T^lemachos, who had reached man's estate during the 
absence of Odysseus, had gone to Pylos and Sparta in the 
hope of receiving some intelligence respecting his father 
from ^estdr and Menelaos. On his return to Ithaka he 
meets Odysseus, and assists him in inflicting merited 
punishment on the suitors of Penelopd. 
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(Oft the Mythology of Rome.) 

The religion of Rome was composed of elements as yarious as the ▲ 
population of the city, which consisted of Latin, Sabine, and Hetrus- 
can stocks. Differing however as these tribes did from one another 
in many particulars, there was still enough of agreement among them 
to indicate a common origin, as well as to prove their connexion at 
some remote period with the inhabitants of Greece ; and consequently 
their religion, although greatly modified by a variety of circumstances^ 
was always in the main identical with that of their common parent. 
One of the most obvious distinctions was the absence of that rich in- 
ventive faculty, of which traces are every where discoverable in the 
mythology of the more poetic and imaginative Greek. 

The notices which we possess are too few to warrant us in attempt- 
ing an analysis of the Roman religion, into its Latin, Sabine, and 
Hetruscan elements. The only fact which has been ascertained with 
any thing approaching to certainty, is this, that the last comers, the 
Hetruscans, were instrumental rather in improving the religious cere- 
monial, than in introducing new gods into the Roman calendar. The b 
foundation of their religion was in fact the simple belief of the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy, ¥%o worshipt the divinities of nature, or the 
guardian spirits of the domestic hearth. Among these primaeval 
deities we may reckon ScUumus, the god of the corn-fields, and his 
wife, the fruitful Ops ; SUvanus and Faunus (with Fauna)i gods of 
the woods, the meadows, and the flocks; Vertumnut and Pomonay 
deities of tiie blossom and the fruit ; and a host of gods and goddesses, 
of fountains and rivers, groves and mountains. The tutelary deities 
of the house, of families, and of communities, were the Lares and 
Penates. 

The remembrance of this ancient patriarchal faith survived, in c 
rural and household festivals, long after the Roman state religion had 
assumed a more refined and majestic character. Thus, for example, 
the feast of the Lupercalia (Lvperealy Lvpercale sacrum, lAtpercalia), 
established by Romulus and Remus, was celebrated on the 15th of 
February in honour of Faunus, the god of the flocks, who was sur- 
named Lupercus, the scarer of wolves. At this feast goats and a dog 
were 8acrifice4 to the god ; and out of the skins of the goats the priests 
n^de thongs with which they struck those whom they met as they 
ran round the Palatine hill, where the god had a temple. The dress 
of the priests consisted merely of an apron made also of goAt-skin* 
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A It was supposed that the blows of these thongs rendered married 
women fruitfuP. The Terminalia were celebrated on the 23rd of 
February in honour of Terminus, the god of boundaries. At this 
feast the owners of adjoining fields crowned their common boundary- 
stone with garlands, and generally offered unbloody sacrifices (com, 
honey, wine, &c.). The Pal ilia was a pastoral feast held on the 
2L8t of April in honour of Paf-es, the goddess of shepherds. At this 
festival they offered up prayers for the safety and increase of their 
flocks, intreated the pardon of the goddess for any accidental violation 
of her sacred groves and fountains, and purified themselves by leap- 
ing three times over flaming straw. On the 17th of December, when 
the com was safely housed, they held a domestic festival called the 
Saturnalia, at which the masters waited on their slaves. 

B Besides the gods of agriculture, cattle-breeding, and the domestic 
hearth, the Romans, from the very first, had tutelary deities of the 
state ; and as the commonwealth was the leading idea in the mind of 
every citizen, these gods in time became the most prominent objects 
of worship. The chief of all these deities was Jupiter (or JuppUer)^ 
the founder and preserver of the Roman state (conditor et conservcUor 
imperii Romani). His temple was on the Capitol, the central point 
from which the general marched forth to battle, and to which they 
returned in triumph when the victory was achieved. Next to Jupiter, 
the principal tutelary deities of the city were MarSf the god of war, 
father of Romulus, the warlike deified Quirinui*, the founder of 
Rome ; and Veita, the goddess of the domestic hearth. Jupiter had 
also a consort named Juno, and a daughter, Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom. 

c The Roman state religion, which had been regulated and brought 
into close connexion with the government of Numa, consisted prin- 
cipally in the worship of these gods. To this monarch the Romans 
were indebted for the establishment of the VestaU, or priestesses 
of Vesta (see Hestia) ; the Flamtnes, or peaceful priests of Jupiter ; 
Mara and (^uirinus ; and the two military colleges of the Scdii, or 
martial priests of the same deities, who annually, in the first fort- 
night in Marchy paraded the city in military guise, bearing the sacred 
shields (ancUia), and singins warlike songs. Numa also established 
the college of the Augurs Qtug&res), whose duty it was to take the 
auspices, i. e. to observe and explain the signs sent by Jupiter to the 
state, in the form of thunder and lightning, the flights of birds, &e. 

D One of the peculiarities of the Roman religion, the result rather of 
individual opinion than of any state regulation, was the personification 
of abstract, and especially of moral ideas, such as Virtus, Fides, ^>es, 
Solus, PietM, PudicUia, &.c. This deification of abstractions, which, 
as might be expected from the Roman character, was the work rather 



1 The day of this feaat wm called FebruAttu (day of expiation and puiification). 
and the skin Februum (instrument of purification). Hence the name of the 
month Febntariu*. 

^ Quitfnus is said to have been a Sabine word, derived flrom cure* « a spear. 
It was. originally an epithet applied especially to the gol Man ; but the adjective 
seems at a verv early period to have been turned into a substantive, and to have 
been used as the name of an individual (Romulus), who was the reputed fbundet 
of Rome. 
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of the nnderstanding than the imagination, was applied to the com- a 
monest objects and occarrences. Thus, for example, they had OrbSnOy 
childlesBness ; Fetsoniay lassitude ; Fan Foriuna, accident ; StercU' 
InUf the god of the dunghill, &o. 

The three elements — natural, political, and moral — ^were blended 
into a compact whole, which was at first guarded successfully from 
foreign influences by a regularly organized priesthood called the 
PofUiJieea; but as the conquests of the Roman people became more 
extensive, their favorite political principle of incorporating the in- 
stitutions of foreign nations with their own, soon began to be applied 
also to matters of religion. Thus the Latin Didna was brought to 
Rome at an early period by the Pieba ; and the worship of Mereuritu 
and Cerei, with their children Liber and iyi6«ra, was admitted into the 
religion of the state. As the Roman supremacy extended itself in b 
Lower Italy, the bonds of union with the Greek inhabitants of that 
part of the country (which had existed even in the time of the kings) 
were drawn still oluser ; and the Grecian worship was, in consequence 
of this connexion, partially introduced at Rome. At a very early 
period the Romans recognized the oracular god Apollo at Delphi, 
and dedicated a temple to him as the averter of pestilence. A temple 
was also built in the year b.c. 304 in honour of the DiosoOri, who 
were installed as the tutelary deities of the knightly <^er. The 
Romans imported the worship of Askldpios, under the name of 
JBtmUapiuBy from Epidauros, and that of Aphrodltd, the Roman 
Vetmty from Mount Eryx in Sicily. Their knowledge of the great 
goddess, CybiUf was also derived from the Greeks. Temples were 
built in honour of this goddess, and solemn games celebrated in the 
month of April {MegdUtia or MeaaleRsia), 

As long as the nationality of the Romans continued, the worship c 
of these foreign deities, although introduced and recognized by the 
state, remained in some sort distinct from the ancient Roman state 
religion ; but in the time of the second Punic war, when the spirit of 
Greece first began to pervade the political and social system of the 
Roman people, free access was granted to the whole tribe of Olympic 
deities, most of whom received Roman names, although those names, 
as well as the ceremonial of their worship, were more intimately con- 
nected with Greek than Roman Mythology. Among the Roman gods, 
however, were some to whom no corresponding beings could be found 
in the Greek religious system : as a nlatt^r of necessity, therefore, 
the worship of these gods continued the same as it had always been. 

The Kteraturo of Rome being an offset of that of the Greeks, the d 
description which we have given of the gods of Greece will serve to 
illustrate the writings of the Roman poets, as far as the two religious 
systems coincide with one another. With this view we have added, 
in every instance, the corresponding Latin name to that of the Greek 
deity at the head of each chapter. It will be sufficient, therefore, to 
add a short account of the old Italian deities of agriculture and other 
rural employments. 

SiltSnttt (from aUta) is, properiy speaking, an epithet of Mars, who 
was originally the god of the woods and meadows, as well as of war. 
As his name indicates, he was an inhabitant of the lonely forest, 
where his mighty voice might often be heard amidst the stillness of 
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▲ the leafy solitude. The fruit trees and other productions ot the gar- 
den and of the field were also under the protection of SUvanus, who 
was reverenced by the peasant as the protector of the house as well 
as the farm. They sacrificed to him the firstlings of the flock, and 
offered grapes and ears of com on his altars. This god had three 
images, one of which stood near the house, another in the middle of 
the field, and the third on the boundary line of the property^ Ab the 
protector of boundaries, he is almost identical with Termmus. As 
the herds of cattle were generally pastured in the forests, these were 
also placed under the protection of Silvanus, to whom prayers were 
offered up that he would protect them from the attacks of the wolf. 
When the Romans became acquainted with the Greek Pan, they 
identified that god with Silvanus. 

Almost all the peculiarities attributed to Silvanus belong also to 
Faunui, with the addition of the gift of prophecy. In the spots con- 
secrated to him, which were in woody regions, the responses of his 
oracle were given in dreams, by means of figures and sounds, to the 
inquirer, who lay stretched on the sldns of sheep offered in sacrifice 
(see Virgil, Mn. 7, 81, sq. Ovid, Fast 4, 649). For an account of 
the festival of the Lupercalia, celebrated in honour of Faunus, see 
p. 165, c. Among the gods of the vegetable kingdom we may mention 
Flora, whose worship was one of the most ancient in Rome, having 
been established, it is said, by Titus Tatius. A distinct Flamen was 
appointed by Numa for the service of this goddess. From the 28th 
of April to the Ist of May they celebrated the Floralia, at which the 
doors of the houses were crowned with garlands, and flowers were 

G strewed on the table at meals. During this festival women wore 
flowered garments, a practice which was not permitted at other 
times ; and all the members of the family crowned with flowers en- 
joyed without restraint the pleasures of the convivial board (Ovid, 
Fast. 5, 183). The statues of Flora resemble those of the Greek 
Spring-Hora ; whilst those of Pomona, the goddess of fruit, are almost 
identical with the representations of the Autumn-Hora. The husband 
of Pomona was Vertumnus (or Vortumnus), the changeful, whose 
name is derived from vertere. This peculiarity has reference especi- 
ally to the change which takes place in the fruit from the time of the 
blossom to that of maturity. From Yertunmus we receive th^ 
flowers of spring, and the harvests of summer and autumn. Wine 
and fruit, the productions of autumn, are his choicest gifts. During 
this season they celebrated a thanksgiving-feast in his honour called 

jy the Vertumnalia. The Romans connected the name of Yertumnus 
with every thing of a changeful character, such as the seasons of the 
year, the exchange of commodities, the varying phases of the human 
mind, &c. ; wherever, in short, the word vertere could be applied. 
The god was represented as a beautiful youth, with a garland of ears 
of corn or green leaves on his head, and a cornucopia filled with 
fruits in his arms, like the Greek Dionf sos. 

The worship of the gods of the house and family had its origin, 
like that of the above-mentioned deities, in the religion of the old 
patriarchal times before the building of Rome ; for nothing was 
dearer to the ancient Roman than his family, and the roof which 
sheltered those whom he loved. 
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Under this head we may class the PenSte$» The name has the ▲ 
same meaning as pentUy penUua, penetrare, petu^ndia^ all words ex- 
pressive of secrecy and seclusion. The statues of the Penates stood 
in a place called tiie peMtralia^ in the great hall of the house, where 
the family were accustomed to assemble, and which was considered 
the central point of the dwelling. Here was the hearth, close to 
which stood the statues of the Penates : on this hearth was a fire 
which was never extingmshed, and perhaps there was also a separate 
altar near it dedicated to the Penates. To this altar, or to the hearth 
itself, the members of the family fled in seasons of danger ; and here 
the master of the house was secure even from the officials of the go- 
vernment, who durst not drag him from the asylum of his penetralia. 
In every occurrence, whether of good or ill fortune, which befell the 
family, the Penates Were supposed to take a lively interest ; and on 
all sach occasions offerings were laid on their altar. The number of b 
these Penates was exceedingly indefinite, varying, it would seem, ac- 
cording to the caprice of the master of the family. The most distin- 
guished among them were Vesta, the goddess of the hearth ; Jupiter, 
Sie Lares, &c. By the Greeks they were termed irarp^t, ytvkBXioi^ 
KTfivuH, /ivxiot, ipKioi ; and by the Romans dii petuinUetf domettieif 
familiares, pcUrii. 

The state, which was only a larger funily circle, had also its Pena- 
tes. In the temple of Vesta (the common hearth of the city and the 
state) the innermost chamber was caWed penetralia ; and a secret re- 
cess within it, in which the statues of the Penates are said to have 
been deposited, was termed />«n«9. These Penates were called majores, 
puUiei ; and those of private families minoretypriwii. 

The Lareti although generally confounded with the Penates, were C 
originally distinct from them. They were supposed to be the deified 
ghosts of good men, benevolent spirits, which after death returned to 
the earth to bless its inhabitants. As protectors in a more especial 
manner of the house, in which those who were dear to them resided, 
they would not unnaturally be confounded with the Penates. The 
chief difference between these two classes of deities seems to have 
been, that the Lares never quitted the house ; whereas the Penates 
followed the family in all their wanderings. Every family had one 
or more of these gods, whose statues, like those of the Penates, stood 
near the hearth, not unfreqnently in a separate closet Qarariwm\ 
il^hich was opened on solemn occasions, in order that the Lares might 
take part in Uie festivities of the family. On every joyful occasion, as d 
well as on all the great festivals, the Calends, Nones, and Ides of 
each month, fresh garlands of flowers were laid on their altars, and 
portions of the feast were offered to them in little dishes^ When the 
son of the house assumed the toga ^rUit he dedicated the bullae which 
he bad worn as a child, to the Lares ; and the youthful bride always 
offered a sacrifice to them on the day after her marriage. 

The duty of the Lares was to protect the members of the family 
abroad as well as in the house. They w0re their companions and 
guides by land and sea (Lares males, permarini), their defenders 
amidst the dangers of the battle-field (ii.fiitlt<afes),andthe guardians 
of tiieir farms {L, rurales). 

In places where two or more ways met (oomplto, hence L. eompi- 
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A tales) altan were erected to tbe Lares, as guardians of the streets. 
They were also the tatelaiy deities of whole clans, of the city, and 
of the state {L. gentwim, L. itfi>ani or hoatUet, because they defend the 
city aeainst its enemies ; L. prcaCUes). The public Lares {pubtHei) 
are identified by Greek and Roman writers with the Heroes, being 
like them the glorified mortals of mythic story, and of higher rank 
than the Lares of private families (privSti). Among them were 
reckoned Romulus, Remus, Tatius, Fanstulus, Acca Larentia, &c. 
As the Lares were the spirits of the pious dead, so were the Larcce 
or LemUrei, the malignant and tortured ghosts of the wicked. Those 
who belonged to nei&er of these classes were called Manes, and re> 
sided in the infernal regions, from which they now and then revisited 
the earth. 

3 To the same class as the Lares and Penates belong the Genii, who 
were, strictly speaking, tiie gods who presided over generation (from 
^jeno=gigno). The genius brings the man into the world, and ac- 
companies him, as a sort of better and more exalted self, from the 
firadle to the grave. On birthdays a feast was held in honour of the 
genius, and frankincense, wine, and flowers, were offered on his altar. 
Thus the man who enjoys life wisely is said to live agreeably to his 
genius ; and he who encumbers himself with unnecessary anxieties, 
to do despite to his genius. When a man dies, his genius, instead of 
Accompanying the soul of the departed to the lower worid, hovers for 
a while around his grave, and then returns to the regions of light. 
Women called their genii Jnndnes, 

The genius is pre-eminently the good spirit of the human race ; 
but sometimes we hear of evil genii also (the spectre of Brutus), 
when a man is nrged by his wicked propensities to the commission 
of crime. He was, in fact, identical with the Greek Daimdn, who 
might be KaKodaifiMf, as well as an AytiOodaifiuv, 

c As individuals had their genii, so had each house, and family, and 
community a guardian spirit of the same description. There were 
genii of cities, genii of particular districts and places {G. locorum), a 
genius of the sea, of the earth, and of the universe. 

The local genii were generally pictured in the form of serpents, 
which devouiid the fruits set before them. The genius of the human 
race was represented as a youth dressed in a toga, with his head 
veiled, and a bowl and oomucopia in his hands. 

In conclusion we must mention a god who was so peculiarly Roman, 
as to have nothing in common with any of the Greek divinities, we 
mean 

P Janus, The word janus stgnifies a door^. Janus therefore was 
originally the god of doors and entrances : the latter term compre- 
hended time as well as plaee ; consequently he was the god who pre- 
sided over the commencement of every undertaking. The beginning 
was always considered by the Romans a matter of the highest im- 
portance, the success or fiiilure of the work depending on a pro- 
pitious or unfavourable ooounenoement. 



1 The wlcXets in tbe dty valls vere called ^anf, to distinguish them firom the 
gates, porUa, From janna comes Janua, 
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Omina principiis, inquit, adesse solent. 
Ad primam vocem timidas adverdtia aures ; 
£t yisam primam oonsalit aogur avem, 

says Janus himaelf in Ovid Fast 1, 179. As the god who presided ^ 
over the most important part of every midertaking, Janus was 
inYolvedy together with Jupiter^ on all such occasions, public as well 
as private. 

As the god of the door, Janus protected the ingress and egress to 
the house, opening and closing the door with a key which he bore in 
his hand (Clavlgerf Patulcius, Clutius). His image with two £Eices 
(Gemintu), one of which looked inwards and the other outwards, was 
placed close to the door. 

The commencement of a war was naturally an eyent in which 
Janus played an important part. On such occasions a single gate 
near the Capitoline hill was unbarred with great solemnity, and re- 
mained open until the return of the army and the termination of the 
war. On account of this connexion with military affairs, Janus was 
called Quirinus, 

To Janus, as the god who presided over beginnings as regarded ' 
time, they dedicated the commencement of the &y. Every morning 
lie was invoked by the priests at the opening of the day {Pater mcUu- 
itjiicff), and at the beginning of each month ; and on the Calends they 
offered wine, frankincense, and firuits. The first month of the year 
was sacred to Janus, and derived its name from him. His principal 
festival was new year's day (JimuaruB Kalendcp), when the Romans 
dressed themselves in holiday attire, and abstained from all words of 
evil omen. They also gave presents to one another on this day, and 
nttered all sorts of kind wishes for a happy new year. The be- 
ginning of all things being in the hands of Janus, he is said to have 
reigned in Italy before Satumus and Jupiter, and to have founded 
the temples of all the other gods. 

As the god who presided over the beginning of every portion of ^ 
time and the commencement of every undertaking, Janus, as we 
have already said, ranked first among the gods. To him the priest 
offered the first victim, that he might open the gates of heaven to 
the prayers of the sacrificers : the consul, when he entered on his 
office, entreated the protection of Janus, Uie countryman offered to 
him the first fruits of the harvest (/. Ckmtinus), and when the 
armies of Rome went forth to war, the solemn opening of the city 
gate in the name of Janus, was deemed a certain presage of victory. 
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QUESTIONS. 



[1] What objects did the Pebsfn woiBhip in the earliest times! 
Af B How was Gaia wonhipt ! What imparted a religious eha- 
A racter to their Myths ! When were the old mythological gods 

set aside I 
[2] When did a change in the religions ideas of the ancients de- 
B yelope itself ! 

[3] Who were the most prominent among the migratory races t 
c Had this migration an important influence ! What striking re* 
D mark does Herodotus make about the Grecian religion at this time ! 
A, B How were the gods of Homer represented ! In what respect are 
c the gods like human beings ! Can we attribute ommacienoe to 
A Homer's gods ! To what infirmities are the gods of the Greeks 
B subject ! How is the Grecian god more espeoally distinguished 

£rom man! 
[4] Whence may we infer that the Greeks considered immortality 
c as the distinguishing characteristic of their gods ! How is the 
divine blood renewed in their yeins ! When was the first shock 
A given to this system I When did the religious character of the 
people begin to decline ! How was this evidenced ! What sect 
B now arose ! What was their system ! Was it successful ! 
[6] Who was Hesiod ! According to his theogony what was in 
By c the beginning ! How did Uranos treat his offspring I How 
did Kronos prevent the usurpation of his throne by any of his 
children ! How was Zeus preserved } How did he treat his 
father ! 
[6] Who aids Zeus against Kronos and the Titans ! Give an ac- 
c count of the struggle and the result. Was the throne of Zens 
yet firmly established ! What does the war of the Titans with 
the gods represent ! 
[7] Who may also be reckoned amon^ the Titans ! Of what may 
A they be considered the representatives ! According to Homer 

whose sons are the Titans ! 

[8] Name the gods of Olympus. How was the sovereignty of the 

A universe divided ! Who are subject to Zeus ! Where is the 

throne of Zeus situated ! What privilege belongs to Poseiddn ! 

[9] Who erected the palaces of the gods ! Who atiend them ! 

What are the several duties of Iris, the Horn, and Helios ! 
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[101 Where does Poamddn dwell, and who are his attendanta! 
A What accounts have we of the residence of Had^t Which is 
c the most natural I What did Odysseus see when he visited 

Hadls ! 

[11] Does Homer confuse these accounts ! Is Kerheros (Cerherus) 

B mentioned by Homer ! What other additions were made at a 

later period I Where is Tartarus situated ! Also Elysium ! 

What does Hesiod style the latter ! 

[12] Do the gods regard men } What distinction belonged to the 

B race of heroes in the olden time ! What age followed the golden ! 

Describe the golden age ; the silver age. 
[ U] What age followed I What was the fourth age called t De- 
A scribe it. 
[15] What was the fifth age called, and why ! How many ages do 

Virgil and Horace mention ! (note 1.) 
[16] What would have been the most natural gradation as regards 

the ages! 
[17] To whom are the deterioration of the human race and the 
B evils to which it gave birth attributed I Whose son was he t 
A Belate Hesiod's myth of him. How was Prometheus puniahed ! 

Who released him I 
[18] What lesson is taught by this myth ! How may Prometheus 
B be said to be a personification of the human inteUeot ! Whom 
c does H^rilkies represent ! Does this myth bear any striking re- 
semblance to any other history t How is this myth related in 
the works and days of Hesiod ! (note 1.) 
[19] What use has ^Sschylus made of this myth ! Which tragedy 
o remains to us ! How is Prometheus here represented ! Why 
B is he chained to a rock! Who oonmuaerate his sufferings! 
What secret does Prometheus refuse to disclose ! Until when ! 
c Who was to release him from his sufferings ! What happened 
D to Prometheus ! What revelation was mwie to him ! 
[20] How is the story of Prometheus been handled by .^schylua ! 
B Ofwhat is Her&kies the ideal! 

[21 ] What was Hesiod's view of the origin of the human race ! 
[22] Where is the notion found that the human race sprang out of 
B the ground ! Mention the story. Of whom is Deukalidn repre- 
sented to be the son ! 
[23] Whose son was Zeus! How is he named by the poets! 
c What was his rank ! What did he say of his own power when 
he forbad the gods to take part in the struggle between the Greeks 
A and Trojans ! What homage is paid him in the assemblies of 
B the immortals ! How does he dispense good and ill fortune ! 
How is he represented as deciding the &te of nations and men ! 
[24] In whose hands really is the fate of the world ! Is Zeus equal 
c to Moira ! Explain this. 
[26] Where does Zeus reside ! What phenomena proceed from 
B him I What is his most fearful weap<m ! Mention his principal 

epithets. Who were the Horn ! 
[26] What power has Zeus over the human race ! By what means 
c does he indicate the future ! Who is the interpreter of his will ! 
D What laws emanate from him ! Who aro his npiesentativea I 

Q 8 
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A Who are represented as liis campanioiiw! Hentioii oihet 

epitbets belonging to him, and explain them. 

[87] How does Homer represent his gods ! Who are the most 

B frequent rebels against the will of Zeos ! How did they once 

c show their rebellion ! What caosed the fend between him and 

UM (or Hdra) ! Who aided Zeus ! What conspiracy did 

D Hdra enter into t What was her ponishment ! How does Zens 

act with regard to the Trojan war ! 
[28] Was Homer^s description of Zeos geneially adopted ! Where 

▲ were games instituted in hononr of him! 

[29] Where was the most ancient worship of Zens I Who were his 

B, c priests there ! How were the oracular responses given ! Repeat 

o the lines sung by the priestesses of D6d6na. Who shared the 

temple at Ddddna with Zeus ! State some particnlazs respecting 

her. 
[30] To whom was the Zeus of the idand of Crete similar! What 

▲ did his mother Rhea do to save lum from the jaws of her has- 
B band ! How was the in&nt god nourished ! How was he worr 
c shipt ! What does the Cretan myth of the rape of £ur6pa 

seem to indicate ! 
[31] What other districts had a deity bearing the name of Zens ! 

▲ Who was Zeus Ammdn ! Were the Greeks fond of amalga- 
mating their gods with those of other nations ! 

[32] Who were the children of Zeus and H&ra! Had he any 

B others ! 
[33] Which was the most celebrated representation of Zeus ! How 

c was it regarded by the Greeks ! Describe the statue. 
[34] Did the Jupiter of the Romans resemble the Greek Zeus ! 
[35] Whose daughter was Hdra ! By whom was she brought up ! 

c To whom married ! How is she honoured by the rest of the gods ! 

▲ How does she deck herself when wishing to appear in her beauty ! 
[36] What is the most prominent event in her history! What 

B causes quarrels between her and Zeus ! Why does she bear the 

c deadliest hatred to the Trojans ! Why is she fiivourable to the 
Greeks ! What was her treatment of Artemis for abetting the 
Trdans! 
[37] How did 16 suffer from her jealousy ! 
[38] Why was she honoured as the protectress of married women ! 

A What were her surnames in this capacity ! 
[39] Where was she more especially honoured ! 
[40] What were consecrated to her ! 
[41] How was she represented by sculptors ! 
[42] Describe the Juno of the Romans. 
[43] What does Hesiod tell us respecting the birth of Pallas 

c AthdnS ! How is she represented in Homer ! Of whom is she the 

D especial protectress ! How does she serve the cause of Ulysses ! 
[44] Mention some of the epithets belonging to her. Of what was 

B she the guardian and patroness! Had any cities a statue of 

AthSnd ! How was this figure armed ! Why ! 
[45] Where was Ath6n£ reverenced ! Which was the most ancient 

c seat of this veneration ! Why is she caUed Tpir^yic ! 
[46] How is she represented in the oldest myths of Athens ! Do 
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B the Athenians appear closely eonneeted with her ! What fes- 
tiTals were celebrated in her honour ! Name the contests and 
rewards. What was the most solenm part of the ceremonial ! 
[47] What were consecrated to Athdnd ! What are her chief cha- 
c racteristics ! 
[48] Describe the Minerva of the Romans. 

[49] Whose son is Apolldn ! Where was his birth-place ! Who 
A persecuted Ldtd ! Where did she find an asylum I Give some 
c account of ApoUdn. What epithets were applied to him ! Whose 
A cattle does he feed in his character of protector of flocks ! 
[50] What character does Homer give him as respects his father ! 
A Of what is he the god ! How was he known in Homer's time ! 
B How did he come to be recognized as the founder of cities and 
states ! How were the orades delivered ! What follows as a 
consequence ! 
[52] Whose part does Apolldn espouse in the Trojan war ! Whom 
A does he especially protect ! 

[53] Who may be reckoned among the descendants of Apoll6n ! 
[54] What places were sacred to him ! Which was the birth-place 
B of the god ! Why did he migrate to Delphi ! How was it 
c guarded ! What was his punishment for slaying the dragon ! 
D Why is he called the obscure ! How were his oracles delivered ! 
A How often were the Pythian games celebrated! How were 
Apolldn and his oracles regarded ! Where else were his oracles 
uttered! 
[55] What were consecrated to him ! 

[56] How is he represented by sculptors ! Which is the most cele- 
c brated statue of him ! 
[58] Whose daughter was ArtSmis ! How is she usually represented! 
A How is her leisure occupied ! What epithets belong to her ! 
[59] What does she protect, nourish, and preside over ! When was 
B she honoured as goddess of the moon ! 
[60] Where was she worshipt ! 

[61] Had the Ephesian ArtSmis or the ArtSmis of Tauris any thing 
A in common with the ArtSmis of the Greeks ! Why was the 
epithet Brauronii given to the goddess! How was she wor- 
shipt at Sparta ! 
[62] How is she generally represented by sculptors ! How is she 
B represented as the goddess of the moon ! 

[63] What Roman deity was identical with Artemis ! What was 
c her name and power as goddess of the moon ! With whom was 

she confounded ! 
[64] Whose son was Hermte ! Where was he bom ! How is he 
A represented in Homer ! Is he superior to Iris ! Mention some 
B of his more remarkable feats. How is he further represented 

by Homer ! 
[65] How was he known in the ante-Homeric Pelasgian times! 
D What is one of the most striking traits in his character ! 
[66] For what was the character of Hermds distinguished ! Give 
c some account of his early feats ! What present does Apolldn 
^ A make him ! Where is he to learn the art of divination ! What 
Btoiy forms the subject of Homer's hymn on Hermds ! 
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[67] What are the moat remarkable peculiarities by which Herm^ 

A is distinguished, as the god who takes an active part in the 

B affairs of mortals ! What is the leading idea in the assignment 

of these offices t 
[68] Where was Hermes worshipt ! Where were his altars and 

c statues erected ! 

[69] How is he represented by sculptors ! 
[70] What Roman god was identical with the Greek Herm^ ! 
[71] Whose son was Hdphaistos ! What treatment did he receive 

B from his mother t What goddesses befriended him ! Why was 
he a second time hurled down from heaven ! 
[72] Why was he the laughing-stock of the gods! How is he 

A represented in Homer ! Mention some of his works. 
[73] Who was the wife of this god ! With whom did he often 

B act! 

74] Where was he worshipt ! How do artists represent him ! 

75] With what Roman god was he identical ! 

76] Whose daughter is Aphrodite said to be ! Whence is her 

D name derived ! How is she represented ! 
[77] Who were her rivals for the prize of beauty ! On whose 

B account did she assist the Trojans ! Did she mingle in the fight ! 

c What was the consequence ! What did Zeus say to her ! 
[80] What Asiatic divinity did she resemble! Where was she 

A especially honoured ! What aumames had she ! 
[81] What Asiatic myth is there concerning her ! Give the main 

B features of the story. Is there another myth ! 
[82] Had she more titles than one ! 
[83] What were consecrated to her ! 
[84] How is she represented by sculptors ! 
[86] Who were her companions ! Who was Erds ! 
[87] How does Hesiod speak of £r6s! Where was he wor- 

c shipt I Is he identical with the son of Aphrodite and Ar£s ! 

D How is their son represented ? 
[88] Why was he honoured as the deliverer of Athens ! How did 

A the Lacedaemonians and Cretans regard him ! 
[89] Who were his companions ! How is he mentioned in con- 

c nexion with PsychS ! How is he described in Plato's Sym- 
posium ! 
[90] Who is Hym^n ! How invoked ! Why so ! To what tunes 

A has this myth reference ! 
[91] Are there two embodiments of ErAs ! 
[92] Whose son was Ar6s ! How is he represented in Homer ! 

c Who wounded him ! By whom is he attended in the field of 
battle! 
[93] Where is he first mentioned as one who fights in a noble 

D cause! 
[94] Who are the children of Arte and Aphrodite ! How does the 

A story of the intercourse between the god of war and Uie goddess 

B of beauty seem to have originated! What does Sophodea 

style him ! 
[96] Where did he dwell, and why ! What is his Roman name t 

c What month was oonsecnted to him ! Who were his priests t 
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[96] How 18 he teplwaented f 

[97] Where have we the first notice of Hestia ! Whose daaghter 
B was she 1 Who were suitors for her hand ! What vow did she 

make ? How was it rewarded ! 
;98] Whom did she protect ! 
|99] Of what was she the emblem f 
100] How did the Roman Vesta resemble her ! 
101] How is Hestia represented by scolptors ! 
1 102] Besides the aboTO, whom may we reckon among the Olympic 
B sods! 

[103]. What does the word fiolpa signify literally! In what relation 
D does Moira stand to Zeus f How does Moira generally appear 
▲ ill Homer ! What were the names of the three Moirse 1 How 
were they represented! How have the poets and sculptors 
B represented them ! How later artists ! 
£104] What idea in Homer is nearly the same as that of Moira ! 
[105] Whowasl^ch^! 
[106] Describe the Fortuna of the Romans. 

[107] Who WAS Nemesis ! What does the word viiumg signify ! 
A What is the chief distinction between this deity and Moira ! 
B How is she represented ! What are her ordinary attributes ! 
[108] Where had she a temple! To whom did she bear a re- 
c semblance ! 
[109] What does the word arti signify! What does it generally 
D express in Homer ! Why did Zeus banish At£ from Olympus ! 
A Whose daughter is she, and whom does she resemble ! 
[110] Who was Dikd ! What is her proymce ! Who are her sisters ! 
[Ill] Who was ThemiiB! What is her peculiar ofiSce ! Whose 
c daughter does Hesiod make her ! What powers was she endued 
A with t 

[112] What is the number of the Muses! Giye their names. 

c Whose daughters are they ! Why were they especially invoked 

by singers and poets ! How and why was Thamf ris punished ! 

[113] What were the Muses in the olden time t Where were they 

A first worshipt! Where were their favourite haunts! Under 

what names were they worshipt in different localities ! Were 

their names and number as given by Hesiod universally recog- 

B nized ! What were the attributes of each ! 

[114] Who was the leader of the Muses ! How were they connected 

c with Dion^sos ! 

[115] What were Uie Muses called by the Romans ! 
[116] Whose daughters were the Chax^tes ! What do they preside 
A over ! How do Homer and Hesiod speak of the Charttes ! 
B When is their attendance indispensable ! Whose coadjutors 
c are they ? and companions to whom ! 
[117] Who introduced the worship of the CharTtes into Greece! 
D Did the Spartans worship the GharYtes ! Whom did they 
A resemble in ancient times ! How are they generally represented ! 

What are their attributes ! 
[118] Who are the Hdne ! Why are they pre-eminently the 
c goddesses of the seasons! What names does Hesiod give 
tiiem! 
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[119] What 18 the usual number of the HAne t What the original 

A number ! Who were eonfided to their care ! 
[120] Who are the Hyldes ! For iduU senrioes were they placed 

c among the constellations ! What- is their number 1 Gire their 
names. Whose offspring are they t 
[121] Whose daughters are the Pleikdes t Are they fiiTounble to 

A naTigation t Are they all visible ! What is the story of the 

B seventh ! Why did they kill themselves t Is there any other 

story ! What gave rise to the last myth ! 
[122] What names have been given to the Plei&des ! What do the 

B two hst names indicate ! What is the origin of most of the 

myths concerning the Plei&des ! 
[123] Whose daughter is Iris ! By whom is she employed, and 

A how ! How is she represented ! 
[1 24] Whose son is Helios t What is the daily ooorse of his chariot ! 

c What do Homer, Hesiod, and later poets say respecting his 
nightly course ! 
[125] Why is he invoked by men ! 
[126] How many herds and flocks had he! Explain this account 

A of the herds and flocks. Who tended his herds and flocks ! 
[127] What children had he ! How did Phaethdn show his pre- 

c sumption t What was his fate ! 
[128] What are the epithets of Helios ! 
[129] Where was Helios worshipt! What animals were aaered 

A to him ! How is he generally represented ! 
[130] Whose daughter is Seldnd ! How has Homer described her f 

B How is her chariot drawn 1 
[131] What myth have we respecting her in oonnesdon with Endy- 

c mi6n ! 
[132] What is the Attic myth ! 
[133] With whom was Selind afterwards confounded ! How is she 

B usually represented ! 
[134] Whose daughter is Eds ! What were her epithets ! Did she 

c precede her brother f What was the word Eos used to signify ! 

D Are E6s and Hdmera identical t 
[136] Whom did she carry off! What is the story of Tithdnos ! 

B Explain it Who are the sons of Eds and Tithdnos ! Did Eds 

c carry off any others ! What offspring did she bear to Astraioa ! 
[136] How is she represented ! 
[137] Give an account of the winds. Where is their dwelling! 

B Who is their king! How did he treat Odysseus (Ulysses)! What 

c happened to Ulysses after leaving him ! Where do later poets 

make his residence to be ! With whom is he often confounded ! 

[138] Name the winds mentioned by Homer. Do Hesiod's agree 

D with these ! 

[139] Why did the Athenians erect a temple to Boreas ? 
[1401 Where had Zephj^ros an altar ! Wlio were his wife and son ! 

B What was the fate of Hyakinthos ! How were the winds gene- 

D rally represented ! 
[141] Who were the harpies! How does Hesiod represent them ! 

A How iEschylus and other poets of a later date ! 
[142] Who is Typhadn! What did the word signify origiiially ! 
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B Where is his leadenee ! Who does Hesiod make Typhadn 1 

How does a later myth represent him t 
143] Whose son is Poseiddn I When did Poseiddn obtain the sea 
c as his rule ! What are his epithets t Is he equal to 2^us ! .Did 
A he ever resist Zeus ! Did they become reconciled ! Why did 
B Poseidon persecute Odysseus ? Whose side does he espouse in 
c the Trojan war ! Of what seryioe was HSr&kl^s to Laomeddn t 
144] Where was Poseid6n's palace I What takes place as he glides 
A in his chariot along the sea ! How does he display his temper ! 
B How is he represented 1 

145] What were the old traditions oonoeming him t What disputes 
c had he with other gods for the possession of particular districts ! 
146] Why was the horse especially sacred to Poseid6n ! Why was 
A he snmamed cinrcoc t 

147] Who was the wife of Poseid6n ! What offspring had he? 
148] Where was he worshiptin the Pelasgic times ? Who was his 
c especial favourite ! Why was he called ircrpaco; t Where was 
A one of his most splendid temples t What games were celebrated 

in honour of him ! What was the prize ! Mention the places 

where he was worshipt. 
140] What were sacred to him ! How is he generally represented ! 
150] With whom was he identical ! 

151] Whose daughter was AmphitritS t What does her name 
D signify t What offspring had she ! What did she do to avoid 
A the solicitations of Poseiddn ! Why was the dolphin rewarded t 

How is she represented by sculptors t 
152] Give some account of Okeanos. Who are his sons ? Who is 
c his wife ! Who are his daughters t 

153] Whose son is Okeanos according to Hesiod t What are his 
D offispring by T^thys ! 

154] Whose son is N^us ! How is his name derived ? Whom 
B does he resemble ! How did H6r&kISs treat him ! Of what is 
C this myth an imitation ! How is he represented f 
155] What is the number of the Nereides ! Where do they dwell ! 
A How are the Nereids represented ? 

166] Who was one of the most distinguished of these nymphs f 
A Where does she dwell ! By whom was she brought up ! To 
B whom married ! What do later myths relate respecting her I 
157] Where was she worshipt t 

158] Give some account of LeukothSa. What name does Homer 
A give her ? What seems to be the most simple story respecting 
B her ! Where was Ind worshipt t 
159] With whom did the Romans identify her ! 
160] Where was Palaim6n reverenced t What story is related of 
c him ! 

161] How is he represented by sculptors) With whom did the 
D Romans identify him ! 

162] Give some account of Pr6teus. What do later traditions 
c make him t What does Euripides suppose respecting Helena ? 

What other myth have we t 
163] What do Homer and Hesiod say of Phorkys ! 
164] Who was Glaukos origmallyf What do later poets sayl 
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B What is the storj of the iohabitants of Aiithdd6n ! Are there 
c different accounts of his parentage ! 
[165] Whose son is Tritdn ! What is here said of him ! Deaeribe 
A . the Tritdns. What other names had they ! 
[166] Whose sons were the Rivers I Had any river a priest of his 
B own t What vow did P£leus make to the Spercheios t Why 
was the hair of youne men dedicated to the river-gods ! Who 
were called upon to witness the oath of Agamemnon ! 
[167] What other rivers does Homer mention as important ! What 
D is related of the Xanthos ! 

[168] Which is the most remarkable of all the Greek rivers t How 
A is it now called t Trace its course. Why was it highly esteemed ! 

B How was this river-god represented ? For whose hand was he 
a suitor t By whom defeated t What does .the myth add 
respecting him ! 
[170] Give some account of Grata. 
[171] Was she identical with D^m^tdr f 
[172] How is she represented in Hcnner ! Who were her sons ! 

c Whose offspring was she according to Hesiod t What sons had 
she by Uranos ! and by Pontos t 
£173] Who were called ihe children of Graia t What epithets belong 

A to her ! What revelation did she make to Kronos 1 What was 

her advice to him ! 
[174] Where had she places consecrated to her ! 
[175] With what Roman goddess was she identical ! 
[176] Who were the Nymphs t Into how many classes were they 

A divided t Name them. What is their character and occupation ! 
[177] What does Homer tell us of their origin ! 
[179] Name the different classes of Water-Nymphs ! With what 

A were Water- Nymphs connected ! What were seers and priests 
called! Why are the Nymphs reckoned among the health- 
bringing deities t What is their occupation ! 
[180] When<^ did the OrCades derive their names t 
[181] How did H6ra punish Echd! What was the &te of Narcissus! 
[182] Where do the Napeese and Als6ides dwell ! 
[183] Whence did the Dryades derive their names ! Who mentions 

A this class of Nymphs ! 
[185] What localities had theur Nymphs ! 
[186] How were they represented ! 
[187] Who was Rhea! Whence was her importance derived! 

A With whom did she become identified ! 
[188] Where was KybeI6 worshipt! How was her worship cele- 

B brated ! Who was her son ! 
[189] With what goddesses did she become mixed up ! What was 

c the result ! 

[190] With whom did the Romans identify Rhea ! 
[191] Whose son was Dionysos ! What was the ikte of Ariadn6 ! 

A What was the offence of Lykurgos ! How does Homer rank 

B Dionysos ! 
[192] What is he called ! 
[193] Where was his worship first established ! What is the myth 

B respecting SemeU ! How was Dionysos preserved ! 
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[194] To what parts did his worship spread t Who was Ariadnl f 

c Name the offspring of Dionysos and Ariadnd. 
[195] Did the worship of Dionysos encounter opposition t What 
A was the fate of Lykurgos ! 

[196] What befell Pentheus ! What happened to the women of 
B Argos ? Relate the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates. 
[197] Who were the attendants of Dionysos t What gave rise to 
c the fiction of Dionysos having ocmquered India ? What other 
name had his mother ! ' 
[198] Why was he hononred as a benefactor to the human race ! 
A Why was it necessary to suppress his w(»r8hip ! To whose 
service was his espedaUy opposed I Did this opposition con- 
tinue ! 
[199] What was the cause of approximation of the god of nature to 
B Apolldn ! Where had he an oracle ! What titles were given 
c to him ! Why ! With whom was he associated besides Apoll6n I 
Of what was he the patron t 
[200] To what as a god of nature did his eare extend t Who brought 
A him up and accompanied him ! 
[201] What was the ancient worship of this god! Describe the 
sacred procession. What was the first symptom of the deca- 
B dence of the Grecian states ! What are the names by which 
c the peculiarities of his rites are indicated ! With whom did he 
become identified ? 
[202] What Ib the myth of the Orphic poets respecting him t Were 
A the rites celebrated differently t How may we recognize the lot 

of the whole human race in the fate of Zagreus ! 
[203] Which were the most remarkable among the Athenian feasts ! 
B How were the Anthestlria celebrated I How were the Dionysia 
c celebrated t What were the Nyktelia ! 
[204] Who formed the train of Dionysos! How were the Bac- 
A chantesgeneraUy represented! Distinguish between the Indiaji 
B and Greek Dionysos. What are consecrated to Dionysos! 
With whom did the Romans Identify him ! When did the 
c young men receive the to^ viri^w? Why were the Baecha- 
nafia suppressed ! 
[205] Describe the Satyrs. Whose sons are they ! 
[206] How is SilSnos represented ! Whose son is he ! 
[207] Whose son was Marsyas ! What challenge did he nve ! 
D What punishment did he suffer ! Where was the skin of Mar* 
A syas exhibited ! What happened when a Phrygian melody was 

played on the flute ! What was the origin of this myth ? 
[208] Who was Midas! What story have we of Midas ! 
[209] Who was Pan ! How is he represented ! What is his ooen- 
A pation ! Why did his mother abandon him ! Who took eare 

of him ! Why is he called Pan ! 
[210] Whence the myth of his having loved Syrinx ! Why was a 
B temple dedicated to him at the foot of the Acropolis ! How has 
c he been represented at a later period ! 

[211] Why was Pan admitted among the attendants of Dionysos t 
D With whom was Pan confoonded ! 
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[212] Who was PriApos t Where was he originally worshipt? 
B With whom was he identical I 

[213] Describe the Kentaurs. Where was their original dwelling f 
D How were they represented by artists ? {low do they remind 
A us of the Satyrs I 

[214] How were their roughness and ferocity modified ! Whose 

offspring were thpy ! Whose tutor was Centauros ! What do 

B we behold in him! Had Cheirdn a daughter! Who took 

the place of Prometheus in the infernal regions ! 

[215] Who was D^m^t^r ! For what are we indebted to her ! How 

A does Homer represent her! Why does she play but a sub* 

ordinate part in such poems as the Iliad and Odyssey ! With 

B whom had she an amour ! What was the result of the intimacy ! 

[216] What is the most prominent feature in her story ! How did 

A she proceed to render D^mophodn immortal! How was her 

B design frustrated ! What command did Ddm^tSr give to Me- 

c taneira ! Why was HermSs despatched to the infernal regions ! 

[217] How did Persephon^ pass the year ! What does this myth 

D intend to represent ! 

[21 8] Where had Dem^t^r a temple ! What are ihe most prominent 
A features of her story ! 

[219] Where is the firat wheat said to have been sown! With 
B what is the name of Triptolemos especially associated ! What 
commission did he receive! What are the necessary results of 
c agriculture 1 What was the great benefit conferred by DSmdt^r 
on mankind ! Whv was Erysichthdn punished ! 
[220] With whom is Dem^tSr closely connected ! 
[221] Where was she worshipt ! When may we date the decline of 
c her worship in Peloponnlsus ! What led to the worship of the 
D Olympic deities becoming universal throughout Greece ! When 
was her worship revived ! Did her temple at Eleusis become 
important ! 
[222] What were the Elensinian mysteries ! 

[223] How were the symbols by which the death and revival of 
B nature were typified now employed ! 

[224] At a later period, who was associated with D^m^tSr ! How 
was he represented ! How long did the great Eleusinia last ! 
How was the first day employed ! 
[225] What was the most remarkable ceremonial of the feast! 
c Who formed the procession ! To what had the ceremonies 
A chiefly reference ! What were they called who were initiated 
into all the mysteries ! When were the lesser Eleusinia cele- 
brated! 
[226] How is Ddmdt^r represented ! 

[227 J With whom was she confounded ! With whom did the Romans 
B identify her ! 

[228] What is known of the Kabeiri ! Where were they worshipt ! 
.c With whom were they associated ! By whom were they 
D invoked ! 

£229] Where did their worship exist very early ! and when did it 
A decline ! What were the names of the Kabeiri ! 
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[230] Wkoee daughter is PersephonS ! How does she always appear 

B in Homer 1 What especial authority had she 1 Who visited 

c the infernal regions ? What were his apprehensions ! 
[231] How is PersephonS represented I At a later period, how was 

A she worshipt I With whom has she been confounded i 
[232] What name did she bear among the Romans 1 
[233] How is she represented by artists ! 
[234] Who is Had^s 1 Where does he reign ? What did he do 

c when HerftklSs wounded him ! Why was he in alarm for his 

D mansions ! 
[235] Describe this sovereign. Why is he called Polydegmdn ? Why 

B is he surnamed KKvToiruiKoQ \ To whom did the title ^v^o- 

c TTOfiiroQ apply \ Explain it. Why is he called Trayicocn}^ ? 
What other name has he ! 
[236] Who is his herdsman ? Where does he keep his cattle f 
[237] Whence his surname of Pluton t 
[238] With what myth is his name connected t 
[239] How was HadSs invoked % What were offered in sacrifice to 

A him ! What were sacred to him ? Where was he especially 

honoured ! Who had temples on the banks of the Acheron I 
[240] How do artists distinguish HadSs from his brothers Zeus and 

B Poseid6n ! With whom has he been confounded \ 
[241] With what Roman god is he identical ? 
[242] Of what are Thanatos and Hypnos personifications t Whose 

D sons are they ! Describe them. Did Zeus ever slumber t 

B State the two occasions. 

[243] How are they represented ! How was Night represented 1 
[245] How is the word Khr employed by the poets 1 What is the 

A character of the K^rSs ? How do they appear in Hesiod { May 

Fate be postponed ! 
[246] What choice was offered to Achilles % Whose fates did Zeus 

B weigh ? What is the word KSr generally used to indicate ! 
[247] Whose daughters are they ! What does Hesiod call them ? 
[248] Who were the ErlnySs ? What do they represent ! How does 

A Homer use the word ! What are the ErlDySs called by .^- 

chylus! 
[249] What did the ErinySs do on the fifth of every month ? What 

B is their power \ Whom do tliey resemble ! What excuse did 

Agamemnon make for his treatment of Achillas ! 
[250] Whose daughters were they ! Ho^ many does Euripides 

c mention ? What were their names, and what did they signify t 
[251] How are the ErinySs generally represented by the tragic 

A poets ! When are the ErinySs more especially the avengers of 

c blood ! Give instances. Relate the story of Orestes. Give the 

A substance of the statement as to the power assigned to the 

ErinySs. What is the sentence of Orestes ! Does this offend 

the Erinyes ! How are they appeased I Into what are they 

transformed ? 

[252] What is the story of (Edipus f 

[253] How are we to regard these myths of Orestes and (Edipus t 

c Of what was the idea of the ErinySs a development ! Where 

A was (Edipus exposed on his birth 1 What were his errours I 
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B Where yrns his tomb I Who resorted thither 7 What were the 
c ErinySs called in Attica ! Where did Orestes pass the period of 
his exile ! Who were the Maniai ! What were the offerings of the 
D ErinySst Why has the poet iSschylus ^ansferred the scene 
A of the acquittal of Orestes, and the reconciliation of the Eriny^Sy 

from the Peloponnesus to Athens } 
[254] Who first produced the ErinySs on the stage t How do they 
A appear in his tragedy of the Eumenides ! What are they called 
by Sophocles and ^schylus I How are they represented by 
Euripidds 1 
[265] What sacrifices were offered to them I 

[256] Who was Hekat^ ? What was her power 1 With whom was 
A she confounded 1 With whom associated ? 
[257] What sort of deity was she I By whom is she attended t Of 
B whom is she the protectress I 
[258] Where was she worshipt ! Where were her statues placed ! 
[259] How is she represented by sculptors ? How do the poets de* 
A scribe her I 

[260] What gave rise to the Heroes I How were they represented ! 

[261] To whom is the term, in its stricter sense, confined \ What 

c is the difference between these heroes and ordinary men ! 

[262] Who first gave the title of demigods to the warriors of Troy ? 

D How were they rewarded I How does Pindar represent them ! 

A What work was now established I Describe the peculiarity of 

their rites and sacrifices. 
[263] What sort of mortals were the heroes 1 How were they looked 
o upon I Who were admitted to this rank I 
[264] Who was the most ancient Argive ruler 1 Whose son was he ! 
A What service did he perform 1 How have later writers repre- 
sented Inachos ! Who first introduced the worship of Hera into 
Argos t How did the Argives acknowledge these benefits ! 
[265] Who were descended from EpaphosI How many children 
B had they ! Who married the daughters of Danaos ! What com* 
c mand did the Danaides receive t What was their fate I 
[266] When did the Argives cease to be Pelasgidts \ Who are the 
A Dana'tdes really ! Why were the Danaides honoured at Argos ! 

Where were his tomb aad statue t 
[267] Who were the grandchildren of Lynceus ! Who was the 
B daughter of Akiisios I What did the oracle relate of her ! Did 
c she bear a son ) How did Akrisios treat him ! Was he pre- 
served I What was the task assigned him by Polydekt^ ! Who 
A aided him in his adventure I Where did they first conduct him ) 
B What did he receive from them ! What from HermSs and 
AthSnS ! How did he proceed against the Gorgons 1 What 
sprang from the trunk of MedOsa ! How is he protected from 
the vengeance of the surviving Gorgons I Whom does he 
c marry ! Where does he return 1 How does he treat Poly- 
pi dekt^s t Who is placed on the throne ! To whom does he give 
the head of Medusa ! Does he riav Perseus I With whom did 
he exchange the sovereignty of Argos } What cities did he 
found I 
[268] What had Perseus between Argos and Mykfints f What did 
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B the Egyptian priests tell Herodotus 1 What did they show him ? 

c Was this a mere invention ? Whom does Virgil make the Rutu- 
lian prince Tumus to be ! 
[269] From what expression are we to infer that the stories of his 

D exploits were generally known long before the age of Homer 1 

A How is the myth of Perseus explained ! 
[270] Who was Sis^phos ! What does Homer call him ? What 

A was his punishment ! What was the occasion of this punish- 

B ment ! Where was the tomb of Sisyphos ! 
[271] Who was Bellerophdn ! How did Proitos treat him ! What 

c labour was assigned him \ Describe the Chimsera. What were 

A the other works of Bellerophdn t How is he rewarded \ By 

B whose aid did Bellerophdn slay the Chimeera ? Why did he 

c leave his native city, according to later writers ! What became 
of him at last ! What is Pindar's account t With whom are 

D Bellerophdn and P^gasos intimately connected t Who is called 

A the father of Bellerophdn I 
[272] Who was H^rftklds ? What do we behold in him t How 

c early were his exploits recorded ! How does Homer represent 

him ! Were any additions made to the early account of him ! 
[273] Whose son was H^r&klSs according to Homer ! Where was 

A he bom ! What is Homer's account of the birth of H^rSkl^s t 

B How was this myth enlarged I Where does Euripid^ make his 

birth-place I 
[274] Of whom was H^rSklSs the ancestor ! Why did the Hera- 

c cleid» pretend that Argolis was the home of their ancestors ! 
[275] What is Homer's account of the youth of HSrftkl^s ! Who 

A first relates the story of his strangling the serpents 1 Who fore- 

tels the future greatness of the child ! 
[276] Who were his masters in driving, wrestling, music, archery, 

B self-defence, and the sciences t What was his earliest occupa- 

c tion ? Why did Kredn offer him his daughter in marriage ! 
[277] Why was he summoned to Tvyns I What was to be the re- 

A ward of his obedience t What was the advice of the oracle when 

consulted ! What did he do in his madness ! 
[278] Which of the labours of HSrSklgs are mentioned by Homer ! 

B Mention some of his exploits enumerated in the Iliad. How did 

D Iphitos violate the laws of hospitality ! Does Hesiod refer to 
the twelve labours of HSrftkles ! What stories has he added to 
those of Homer I What account is given of him in the Scutum 

A Heretdis ? Who first reckoned a series of twelve labours ! 
[279] Which was his first labour ! Give some account of it. 
'2801 What was his second labour ! How did he defeat the Hydra ? 
[281 J What was his third labour ! How did he accomplish this t 

c How was he treated by the centaurs ! What was their punish- 

A ment ! What were such labours and combats called 1 
[282] What was his fuui'th labour I How did he succeed in this t 
[283] What was the fifth labour I How was it accomplished \ 
[284] What was the sixth labour t On whose account was this task 

D undertaken ! What was his success I What action did he per- 
form on his return ! 
[285] What was the seventh labour 1 On what terms did he pro- 
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B miae to do ibis ! Did Augeaa kee|> his engagement ! Was there 

any contest in consequence, and with what result I 
[286] What was the eighth kbour 1 What is the Athenian myth 
c respecting it ! 

[287] What was the ninth labour I What became of the nuures ! 

[288] What was the tenth labour ! Who guarded the cattle ! What 

A was the extent of his travels, and what memorial did he set op ! 

C Why did Helios present him with a golden bowl I What was 

the fate of £ryx ! What opportunity has his lung journey on 

9 this occasion given the poets I Name some of these. 

[289] What was the eleventh labour! Who accompanied him to 

A Had^s 1 On what condition was he permitted to carry off Ker- 

beros! 
[290] What was his twelfth labour ! In what did the great difficulty 
c of this adventure consist I Was this myth confounded with any 
other ! How did Hdr&kl68 proceed I Where did he at length 
A arrive ? How did Atlas treat him t 

[291] Where did he retu« after the performance of these twelve 

c labours ! What charge did Eurj^tos make against him ! Why 

was he punished with a grievous sickness ! Who purchased him, 

and what was his occupation according to a later stoiy ! 

[292] What became of him after his diadiarge from the service of 

A Omph&l^ ? Who accompanied him on this expedition ! How 

did Telamon offend him ! How did he appease his offended 

B master ! Where did H^llkles next go I 

[293] Whom did he inadvertently day ! How did the centaur Nes- 
A 80S behave, and what was his punisliment ! In extreme hunger 
what was HirJIklte induced to do ! What expedition did he un- 
dertake at the instance of Aigimios I 
[294] What does Homer say respecting his death I Who met hiB 
c shade ? What story «f Mm was invented in a later age I What 
is the outline of the story ! 
[296] How was H^rikles honoured after his apothodsis I Who first 
c worahipt him as a god ! 

[297] What other nations had their national hero ? With what 
D Italian hero was he identical f 

[298] What is the story of the giant Caeus I How were the cattle 
B discovered! Who were appointed to preside over the rites 

celebrated in honour of this hero t 
[299] Where was he worshipt ! 

[300] What were consecrated to H^rftkl^ ! How is he repreaented 

D by artists! What are bis usual weapcms! What famous 

statue of him is still in existence ! 

[301] What were the descendants of H^r&klds called ! To whom is 

A that name more especially given ! What does the myth relate ! 

a Why did Aigimios adopt Hyllos and give him the third part 

of his territory ! When did the Trojan war happen ! 
[302] Who was Kekrops (Cecrops) ! What is he said to have done 
A for Attica ! Whose worship did he establish ! Where is he Mud 

to have come from ! Who were his daughters ! 
[303] Who is the most celebrated hero of Attica ! With whom does 
B the myth connect him I How was Th^na related to KftkmpB t 
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Who was his mother t How did he prove his identity to his 
c father ! Whom did he slay on his way to Athens ! Whom else did 
D he kill ? What tribute were the Athenians at this time coiqpelled 
A to send to Crete ! How did ThSseus escape Irom the labyrinth ! 
B What did he do as soon as he was made king of Athens ! 

[304] What exploit did Theseus undertake in conjunction with 
c H^r^lte ! What other expeditions did he take part in ! What 
D daring attempt did he make, and with what success ! Where 
A did he die ! How do his statues differ from those of H£rllkl£s I 

[305] Who was the reputed founder of Thebes ! What is the myth 

c concerning him ? Who were the ancestors of the noblest Theban 

D families ! What was the punishment of Kadmos for having de- 

A stroyed the dragon of Ar^s I Whom did he marry 1 Who were 

her daughters ! 

[306] What do these myths make Kadmos I What do we gather 
B from myths of this description ? 

[307] Who was among the most ui^ortnnate of this doomed raoe t 

[308] What was his crime ? 

[309] What did the oracle inform La'ios t What did Laios there- 
B fere % Was he preserved I By whom 9 What did the oracle 
c reveal to (Edipus ! Where did he encounter Laios ? What 
took place ! 

[310] What proposal of Kre6n did he learn at Thebes f What be- 
A came of the Sphinx ! Who were the children of (Edipus ! 

[311] What brought a pestilence on the land ? What information 
B does the prophet Teiresias give him I What did lokastd and 
(Edipus do ! 

[312] Relate the myths respecting his subsequent fate. 

[313] What gave rise to the war between £te5kl§s and PolyneikSs f 

A Who fled to Adrastos ! Who were the seven leaders in the first 

Thebaiv war ? . Why did Amphiaraos at first refuse to join the 

B expedition ! What did Teiresias foretell to the Thebans ! What 

c did Kapilneas exclaim in his arrogance! What became of 

Polyneikte, Adrastos, and Amphiaraos ? 

[314] Who undertook a second expedition against the city ! What 
A were the names of the Epigfini ! What was their success 1 
B Who was made king of Thebes I Who were sent with a portion 
of the spoil to DelpU ) 

[316] To whom does Uie Argonautie myth belong t Who was Atha- 
D mas ! Whom did he marry ! Why was NephelS indignant ! 
A What became of Hell^ and Phrixos ! Who brought the golden 
fleece to Greece ! 

[317] Was Homer acquainted with the Argonautie myth ! 

[318] Where is the first notice of the golden fleece found ! Who 
A gives us the whole story of the Argonautie expedition I What 
do we possess on this subject ! 

[319] What was the occasion of the expedition t 

[320] Is there any other account ! 

[321] Who were the comrades of lisdn (Jason) ? What was the 
A entire number of heroes t Who was the commander of the 
expedition! 

[322] How was the word Aia used f Where does Pindar make the 
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B temunos of the TOjrage ! Whidi was the first land made by the 
c AzfODMitB after leaTing lolkos ! Describe their ooorse after- 
wivds. What aenriee did they perform for Phineos ! Who 
D ponoed these Hax]Mes ! How did Phiiieiis show his gratitade I 
A Whom did the Axgonants diseoTer at the isfamd of Ar^tias ! 

Where did thej at length east andior ! 
[323] How did they obtain the golden fleece ! Who aided lisdn to 
B carry off the fleece t 

[324] Who porened the fngitiTe Axgonants ! With what success ! 
A Are the aeconnts of the hmneward Toyiige contradictory ! What 
B abeord theory was early artertained of their return ! What is 

the aceoont of ApoUonins ! Whom does lison many ! 
[325] What morder did Pehas commit doling the absence of lason ! 
c How was this STcnged ! Where are lison and M^eia (Jason 
and Medea) driTen to ! How does Medeia destroy her rival ! 
What does she do next ! 
[326] What foundation has this story of AthiUnas, Phrixos, and the 
A golden fleece ! Giro a brief account of AthXmas. What was 
to be the fiUe of the first-bom of the family of Phiixos ! How 
did thej avoid this taie ! How did Phrixoe himself escape his 
B &te ! To what has this myth of the Argonautic expedition re- 
ference t 
[327] Which was the most renowned of all the ancient expeditions ? 
c To whom are the heroes of that enterprise indebted for their 
D cdebrity ! From whence did Homer get the materials for his 
A Epics t What is the time occupied by the Iliad and Odyssey 

respectively ! 
[328] What was the occasion of the war and expedition against 
c Troy ! Where did the expedition assemble ! How is the pro- 
A digy which appears interpreted by Kalchas ! Who conmianded 
the Grecian fleet ! Why is Philokt£t£s abandoned*! What is 
the fate of Protesilaos t 
[329] Who were the most distingniahed heroes in -the Greek and 
B Trojan armies t What cities did Agamemn6n govern ! Whose 
A son was Achilles ! What was his character ! Who was his 
B tutor ! Who was the friend of Achillas ? What was the cha- 
racter of Nestor I Of Odysseus ! 
[330] What was the character of Hektor, and of Paris ! 
[331] What was the mode of warfare pursued by the Aehseans 1 
B Whom did Agamemndn carry off t What followed ! How did 
A Agamemndn treat Achillas ! Did Achillas permit tins I Who 
B accepts the challenge of Paris t Who rescues Paris ! What 
causes a renewal of the combat ! Who is chosen to fight with 
c Hekt6rt- Who advises a retreat t Is tins opposed! Who 
engage to reconnoitre the Trojan position ! Was the deputa- 
tion to Achillas successful ! Whom do they kill ! 
[332] Why was Agamemndn compelled to withdraw from the field ! 
A What other heroes were wounded ! Who especially distinguishes 

himself ! Why is Zeus lulled to sleep t 
[333] Who repulsed Hektdr, and at what critical period ! What 
B fate did Patroklos meet with t What effect has this on AchilUs t 
c How does AchilUs rush to the fight ! How is HektAr treated 
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D after being defeated 1 Who ransoms Hektdr ! How are the 

A funeral rites performed t 
[334] Where are his bones placed ! By whom is Achillas shot ! 

B By what device are the Trojans deceived ? 
[335] Why was the return of the Greeks attended with difficulty t 

o What occasions a dispute among the Greeks ! Who embarked 

A^ with Menelilos ! Where did DiomSdes and Nest6r arrive ? 
[336] Who of the remaining Greeks reached their homes in saftey ? 

B What was the fate of Ajax ! Who murdered Agamemndn and 

Kassandra I By whom were these murders avenged ! 
[337] Whose was the longest and most disastrous voyage t Into 

c what port was Odysseus driven ! What happened to two of his 
men when in the country of the Ldtoph&gi t Which was the 

A next land made ! How was he treated in the country of the 
Laistr>'gtfnes (Lsestrygonians) 1 What happened >o his compa- 
nions in Aia I What expedition did be undertake on the advice 

B of Kirke ! How does he escape the Sirens % What act of 

c sacrilege do his companions commit in Thrlnakia t What pro- 

D mise did Kalypsd make him I Does he accede to her request ! 

A How is he released ! Why is Poseiddn angry with him ! Who 

B rescCes Odysseus t Who entertains him ? Does he reach^home 
at last t Who was his son t Where did he go in search of his 
father t 
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